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' PREFATORY REMARKS. 



Milton begins a letter to a learned Athe- 
nian with informing him, that from boyhood 
he had been devoutly attached to the study 
of every circumstance connected with Greece, 
and above all with Athens*. That this was 
not a cold nor barren admiration of Grecian 
laws and usages is proved by the eagerness 
which he manifested to transplant them into 
his native country. Warmed with this fair 
idea, and as a step toward reaUzing it, he 
availed himself of an opportunity to sub- 
mit to thp ruling authorities, whether they 
should not refine our own " high tides and 
" solemn festivals,^' so as to render them 
instrumental to purposes of general im- 
provement, and one mean for conveying 
instruction to the public. This refinement 
was to have for its model the Panathenaea, 
and other stated celebrations among the 

* " Cum sim k pueritift totius Grffici nominis^ tuardmque 
ia primU Atbeoarum cultor/' &c. Leonardo PhUar<B^ 

b 
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U PR£FATORT REMARKS BT 

Greeks. He had learnt the memorable 
efficacy with which PanegyrieSj or festal 
conventions of the citizens, had co-operated 
with their popular form of Government on 
the ingenious and illuminated inhabitants of 
Attica in the formation of the Athenian 
character ; he therefore allowed to his fancy 
somewhat more than an imaginary range, 
when he intimated a wish to occupy by 
festive observances of a similar description 
the anniversary intervals our ancestors gave 
up to pleasurable relaxation, and thus t6 
turn their festivities and diversions to moral 
/ advantage. It was in the exordial Section 
to the second Book on Church Government, 
Uiat he pointed out to those who dien 
guided tlie public councels this course for 
the improvement of the occasion which 
offered itself. 

Since all his Biographers have either over- 
looked or disregarded this intellectual fea- 
ture, I will extract tlie entire passage. We 
gain from it an insight of the curious plans 
for national amelioration to which he at one 
time resigned his imagination : *^ Because 
^^ the Spirit of Man cannot demean itself 
^^ lively in this body without some recreating 
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*tU^ PRESfiKT EDITOR* iii 

•* intermission of labour, and serious things, 
it were happy for the commonwealth, if 
our Magistrates, as in those famom Govern-^ 
ments of oldj would take into their care, 
not only the deciding of our contentious 
" Law-cases and brawls, but the managing 
" of our public sports, and festival pastimes, 
" that they might be, not such as were 
" authorized awhile since, the provocations 
•* of Drunkenness and Lust, but such as, may 
** inure and harden our Bodies by martial 
" exercises to all warlike skill and perform* 
" ance ; and may civilize, adorn, and 
•^make discreet our Minds by the learned 
" and affable meeting of frequent Academies^ 
" and the procurement of wise and artful 
"recitations, sweetened with eloquent and 
" graceAil inticements to the love and prac- 
^ tice of Justice, Temperance, and Forti- 
tude, instructing and bettering the Nation 
at all opportunities, that the call of Wisdom 
** and Virtue may be heard every where, as 
♦* Sohmon saith, She crieth without, she 
** uttereth her voice in the streets, in die 
** top of high places, in the chief concourse,^ 
" and in the openings of the gates. Whe- 
*^ titer this may be not only in Pulpits, but 

b2 
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IV PREFATORY REMARKS BT 

^^ after another persuasive method, at set cmd 
" solemn PanegyrieSj in Theatres^ PorcheSj or 
"what other place or way, may win most 
" upon the People to receive at once both 
" Recreation, and Instruction ; let them in 
*' Authority consult/' Such were the ele- 
vated prospects that opened to Milton's 
view. In his expansion of heart, now the 
fortune of war inclined to the side of the 
Parliament, and his hopes were fresh, it 
should appear that he looked forward not 
without a fond anticipation of succeeding in 
these high aims. The publication of his 
Areopagitica,. when more than twelve 
months had elapsed after this energetic 
aspiration for' the glories of Solon s Republic, 
evince it to have been no loose nor transient 
thought, springing up for a moment and 
then dying away. On the contrary, to 
assimilate our customs and establishments 
as nearly as the different dispositions, and 
the diversity in the forms of society and 
manners would permit, to those in the free 
States of Greece during the effulgence of 
their meridian splendour, was a consunn 
mation that had taken a. rooted possession 
of his mind, and which he encouraged 
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THE PRESENT EDITOR. V 

the pleasing expectation might be accom-^ 
plished. 

Many, it is to be presumed, will pause 
before they assent to the opinion, that if 
these speculations had ripened into act, they 
would have been found congenial to the 
more staid temperament of the English, and 
in consequence that they would have failed 
m producing the beneficial results which 
from the example of the Grecian Common- 
wealths he had promised to himself from 
their adoption. However that be, thus 
ibuch is certainly to be regretted, that the 
indifference with which this suggestion was 
received has deprived the world of letters 
of some emanations from Milton's Muse, 
which doubtless would not for sublimity of 
conception have suffered by a comparison 
with the Tjyre of Greece in its severer and 
didactic moods. For he further disclosed, in ^ 
the introductory Chapter I have just cited, 
that he had revolved in his thoughts poetical 
compositions in the very spirit of those 
which bore away the prize at the Olympic 
Games and at the periodical celebrations ^ 
at Delphi. Had events induced him to 
have bestowed a positive shape and being 
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VI PREFATORY REMARKS BY 

on these musings^ it was in his contem- 
plation to have impressed them, like his 
Areopagitica, with the stamp and seal of 
Attic genius. 

He balanced in these meditations between 
the dithyrambic boldness of Pindaric song, 
and Tragedy, . " full of wise saws/' as die 
spoke in Greece : " whether those dramatic 

* constitutions, wherein jSopAocZ&9 and Ei^npeie^ 
^ reign, shall be found more doctrinal and 

* exemplary to a Nation/' — " Or, if occasion 
shall kadj to imitate those magnific Odes 

^ and Hymns wherein Pindarm and CcdUma- 

* chus are in most things worthy/' — " These 

* abilities (he presently afterward proceeds), 
^ wheresoever they be found, are the in- 

* spired gift of God rarely bestowed, but 
' yet to some (though most abuse) in every 

* Nation : and are of power, beside the 

* office of a Pulpit, to inbreed and cherish 
^ in a great People the seeds of Virtue, and 

* public Civility, to allay the perturbations 

* of the Mind, and set the affections in right 
tune/' In these passages we perceive the 

fine touches of an ardent imagination bent 
on improving the moral condition of Society 
by every means within the compass of his 
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ability. But die spirit of the times did not 
answer to the spirit of the Bard. The season 
was gloomy, and unpropitious to the culti- 
vation of the ornaments and degancies of a 
polished nation. Few, very few^ of lliat 
party who gained the lead at this juncture, 
had minds enlarged enough to comprehend 
how festival assemblages of the People could 
be made subsendent to public instruction. 
Beside, Poetry had no charms for lliem: 
^ museless and unbookish,'^ they decried it, 
and discountenanced heathen Learning; while 
Stage-Poetry and all representations of a 
theatrical nature were doubly offensive to 
their bigotry. Of these men, much the 
greater part was notoriously deficient in the 
attainments likely to dispose them to assist ^ 
his elated expectations. When urging these 
topics on their consideration, he might have 
addressed them not unaptly in the very 
words of the Sibyl to Mtieasi 

^ Via prima salutis, 
^ Quod minime r6ris, Graift pandetur ab urbe.*^ 

Their heau ideal of the best form of Govern- "^ 
ment would have been drawn from quite a 
different quarter ; I mean from the Hebrew 
Theocracy. 
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The popular Preachers, the demagogues 
of these stormy times, teemed with zeal, 
and the memories of Richard Baxter^ 
and of Edmund Calamy^ and of many more, 
ought to be always held in reverence 
for their dauntless, invincible, and exem- 
plary const&,ncy under sufferings, brought 
oh them by their resistance to the civil 
and religious tjrranny of the Stuarts. They 
were at the same time (the exceptions 
are rare) of a low size as to scholar- 
ship, and in general devoid of knowlege out 
of their peculiar and narrow track, with 
minds absorbed in designs to advance the 

^ exclusive aggrandizement of their own Sect. 
Too many among them, when for a while 
they had the ascendancy, panted to rear on 
the ruins of Lat/rf's a priestly superstructure 
of their own, as heavily oppressive to the laity 
as the overweening hierarchy of which this 

-^ Primate flattered himself he should have 
become the founder, when he expressed a 
hope to see the day that no Jack Gentleman in 
England would stand before a Clergyman with 
his hat on. 

To put down absolutely and completely 

all pubUc pastimes and recreations was with 

number of the pon-conforming enthusiasts 
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THE PRESENT EDITOI^. IX 

a point of Conscience, grounded on prepos- 
terous and, I believe, very pernicious no- 
tions. A fast day with Pulpit Lectures 
voluminous as Manton% would, in the con- 
ception of Philip Nye and Obadiah Sedge-^ 
wickj and their brethren, contribute more to 
the edification of the People, than holydays 
for sports and games with choral Odes and 
Hymns full of the purest Morality in strains 
ite most sublime. It was our Poet's com- 
plaint, that in his day Sermons were vended 
in such numbers as well nigh to thrust all 
other Books out of circulation. His endea- 
vour to impart to the Puritans his own 
liberal and juster conviction of the impor- 
tant benefits to be extracted from the Drama 
was of course not listened to, or listened to 
with coldness and .disapprobation. They 
heard with averted ears his tribute of praise 
on the lofty grave Tragedians who inculcate 
the duties of life 

^ In Chorus or Iambic ; Teachers best 
^ Of moral Prudence, with delight receiv'd 
*• In brief sententious precepts." 

Par* Beg. 

Not all the exhortations to the practice of 
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Virtue, so thickly strown over the tragic 
scenes of Euripides^ partly perhaps by the 
hand of Socrates j would in the. opinion of 
Prynne atone for the original sin of a stage- 
play. To talk of the ethics of the Stage to 
him or to his followers was lost labour. In 
fact, two Ordinances were passed in 1647 
for the total suppression of Plays and Inter* 
ludes. 

Notwithstanding Milton^s various and 
strong claims on the veneration of his 
country, it can have been the fate of few, 
perhaps of no man, who, thrown upon a 
period of civil discord, has acted in a con- 
spicuous station, to have been maligned by 
posthumous detraction in the same degree. 
Not easily, nor soon, were his labours in the 
parliamentary cause forgotten or forgiven 
by those who held contrary opinions. This 
hostiUty to his memory continued virulent 
beyond the common measure of political 
virulence. So late as the middle of the last 
century, if we may place implicit reliance 
on Barouy " many high-church Priests and 
^^ Doctors laid out considerable sums to 
destroy the Prose-works of Milton ; and 
purchased copies of his particular writings 
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THE PEESENT EDITOR. XI 

^ for the infernal pleasure of consuming 
^ them*/' It is of daily occurrence, that the 
conspiracy of an adverse party against 
living merit, while the passions axe agitated 
bj the struggle, seldom fiEuls to be commen- 
surate to acts performed or apprehended to 
its disservice. But these bigots must have 
persisted to ^^ hate with a most operative 
*^ hatred,'' from a conscious dread that his 
mi^ty spirit survived him and still spoke in 
lus writings. Or, could their enmity originate 
in chagrin that so great a Name was to be 
counted among their opponents? I am 
at a loss to devise any other ascribable mo- 
tives for the merciless rancour which would 
not allow him %o rest in peace for years after 
lie bad been laid asleep in the grave ; a 
rancour which time has yet been hardly able 
to subdue. With how sensitive a prudery in ^"^ 
politics, nearly all the eulogists of his poetry, 
from FerUan downward, have been anxious 
to redeem their praise by entering circum- 
spect protests against his tenets in civil and 
religious affairs, it is not a little amusing to 
observe. But the candour which accom- 

♦ Preface to 'EixovoxAacmj;. 4to. 1756. 
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XU PREFATORY REMARKS BY 

panied T. Warton throughout his critical 
labours on diflferent writers, would, without 
considering the filial gratitude which he 
owed to his poetical forefather, forbid the 
unworthy suspicion, that he wilfully discre- 
dited Milton by any reflection that he 
deemed to be unfounded, though their utter 
contrariety of opinion as to the most eligible 
forms of ecclesiastical and temporal policy oc- 
casionally incited him to splenetic ebullitions, 
which would have been better repressed. 
It was in a moody moment, and under this 
influence, that this ingenious Critic breaks out 
— ** No man was ever so disqualified to turn 
" Puritan as Milton/^ We meet with an 
ample refutation of all such reproach in his 
recorded endeavour to establish festival en- 
tertainments for the People, and other public 
institutions, imagined on the same princi- 
ples which the Grecian legislators had expe- 
rienced to have been a very effective auxi- 
liary in raising Greece to her unexampled 
height of greatness. If further confirmation 
were wanted, more facts of the same ten- 
dency are at hand. In the Tract which gives 
occasion to these notices, it again appears 
how far he was before those persons with 
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irliom he is here injuriously ranked. He 
there states, that he dared he known to think 
Spenser a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas. / 
When therefore Mr. Wartan charged him in 
addition with the adoption of " unpoetical 
principles'^ the accusation was equally 
groundless. The current of general opinion, \ 
I admit, then* drove iil this direction ; we 
have seen that Milton set himself indivi- / 
dually to stem it. 

He can no more be said to have de« 
serted Poetry than Locke can be said to 
have deserted Philosophy, because this great 
Writer for a season dedicated himself to 
assert the right of private judgment in reli- 
^ous concerns, and to justify the People's 
expulsion of James from the throne. In 
the stead of such light and air-built sur- 
mises, we must require unobjectionable 
testimony before it will enter our belief, that 
he, who published to the world the inte- v 
resting anecdote in the history of his own 
mind which now follows, would ever have 
harboured a thought incompatible with a 
love for Poetry. He introduced this digres- >, 
sive narration to show, that if he had 
sought for praise by the ostentation of 
Talents and Learning, he would never have 
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written, till^ in pursuance of die plan which 
he had marked out for himself, he had 
completed to his satisfaction the full 
circle of his private studies*. To demon- 
strate tibis, he appeals to the character of 
the work by which he first appeared as an 
authour — a disquisition on Ecclesiastical 
Government. Left to his free choice, he 
tells the reader, that he should have selected 
a subject purposely; some subject which 
would have admitted ^^ time enough to 
*^ pencil it over with all the curious touches 
" of art ; even to the perfection of a fault- 
" less picture/' After enforcing these argu- 
ments to prove, that he was impelled into 
the service of the Anti-prelatical Party by 
the mandate of Conscience, and did not 
enlist in it to gratify any personal conside- 
rations, nor without repugnance, he pro- 

* He repeats much the same in his Defemio Secunda : 
^ Equidem tacere diu, et posse non scribere, quod nunquam 
^'potuit Salmasius, didiceram; edque in sinu gestabam 
^ tacitus, qusB si turn proferre libuisset, sequ^ ac nunc, in- 
*^ claruisse jamdudum poteram : sed cunctantis fam» avidus 
'^ non eram, ne hsec quidero, nisi idoneft dsik occastone 
^ unquam prolaturus; nihil laborans etsi alii me qusecunque 
^* ndssem scire nesciebant ; non enim faroam sed opportu* 
•* nitatem cujusque rci preestolabar." — Pr. fF. II, S30. <dU. 
1738, 
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ceeds^ " Lastly, I should not choose this 
** maimer of writing wherein knowing myself 
^ inferior to myself, led by the geilial power 
•* of Nature to another task*, I have the 
•* use, as I may account it, but of my left 
*^ hand. And though I shall be foolish in 
•^ saying more to this purpose, yet since it 
*^ will be such a folly, as wisest men going 
about to commit, hare only confest and so 
*^ committed, I may trust with more reason, 
•* because with more folly, to have courteous 
•* pardon. For although a Poet, soaring in 
'^ the hi^ region of his fancies, with his 
^^ garland and singing robes about him, 
^ might without apology speak more of him-' 



^ Compare what he wrote to Oldenburg in 1654 : ^ Ad 
''alia ut me parem, nescio sane an nobiliora aut utiliora 

* (quid enim in rebus humanis asserendft libertate nobiliiis 
^ aut utilius esse possit ?) siquidem per valetudinem et hane 
^ luminum orbitatem, omai senectnte graviorem, si denique 
^ per hujusmodi Rabularum clamores lieuerit, fecile induci 
^ potero : neque enim iners otium nnquam mibi placuit, et 

* hoc cum Libertatis adversariis inopinatum certamen, di* 
^ versis longe, et amcenioribus omnino me studiis intentum, 
^ ad se rapuit invituro ; ita tamen ut rei gestse quando id 
^ necesse erat, nequaquara poeuiteat : nam in vanis operam 
^ Gonsumpsisse me, quod innuer^ vidjsris, kmge abest, ut 
^ putcm." EpUt. Fam. 
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^^ self than I mean to do ; yet for me sitting 
" here below in the cool element of Prose, 
" a mortal thing among many readers of no 
" empyreal conceit, to venture and divulge 
" unusual things of myself, I shall petition to 
" the gentler sort, it may not be envy to me. 
** I must say therefore, that after I had from 
" my first years, by the ceaseless diligence 
" and care of my Father*, whom God 
" recompence,been exercised to the Tongues, 
** and some Sciences, as my age would 
" suffer, by sundry Masters and Teachers 
^^ both at home and at the schools, it was 
found, that whether aught was imposed 
me by them that had the overlooking, or 
^* betaken to of mine own choice in English, 
" or other tongue, prosing or versing, but 
** chiefly this latter, the style, by certain 
** vital signs it had, was likely to live. But 
** much latelier in the private Academies 
^^ of Italy, whither I was favoured to resort, 

* Again, in the Defemio SecundOj he says, << Pater me 
** puerulum humaniorum literanim studiis destinavit; quas 
*' ita avide arripui, ut ab anno setatis duodecimo vix unquam 
^ante mediam noctem a lucubrationibus cubitum disce- 
«*derem; qua prima oculonim pcrnicics fuit:" &c; 
Pr. fF. 11. 33Ued. 1738. 
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" perceiving that some trifles which I had in 
" memory, composed at under twenty or 
** thereabout (for the manner is, that every 
*^ one must give some proof of his Wit and 
" and Reading there) met with acceptance 
** above what was looked for, and other 
" things which I had shifted in scarcity of 
" Books and conveniences to patch up 
" among them, were received with written 
" encomiums, which the Italian is not for- 
" ward to bestow on Men of this side the 
** Alps, I began thus far to assent both to 
•* them and divers of my friends here at 
" home; and not less to an inward prompt- 
" ing which now grew daily upon me, that 
** by labour and intent Study, (which I take 
" to be my portion in this Life) joined with 
" the strong propensity of Nature, I might 
" perhaps leave something so written to after- 
^ times, as they should not willingly let it 
^ die*." 

Sufficient has been said in these preceding 
remarks to satisfy all who read them, that 
in taking on him for the Speech before us 



♦ Prefatory Section to the second Book on "the Reason 
•* of Charch Government urged against Prelaty," 

c 
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the office of an Athenian Rhetor, he was 
actmg consistently. Not contented to rest 
in speculation, he was experimentally illus- 
trating his recommendation, "to call Anti- 
*^ quity from the old schools of Greece/' In 
this way making manifest his own readiness 
to contribute a full contingent toward intro- 
ducing into his native land customs and in- 
stitutions, which might contest the superiority 
with those of Athens in her golden age of 
liberal Arts and Science, of Philosophy, Elo- 
cution, and Poetry. For those whom he de- 
scribes in the work under review, " as the 
" Men who professed the study of Wisdom 
" and Eloquence'" in that city, the Tijrops^, 
seem to have been of two orders. The 
larger number, as Pericles and Demosthenes^ 
with his enlightened Co-rival, mixed per- 
sonally in the Debates of the assembled Ci- 
tizens : others, declining any share in the 
administration of the Commonwealth, neither 
filled any employment of public trust, nor 
spoke in the public Meetings. Like Iso^ 
crates and Amtides the Sophist, and others, 
instead of being practically eloquent, they 
discussed the interests of the State in writing, 
and so offered their advice to their fellow 
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eitizens on measures of importance, and 
sometimes by the same means counselled 
foreign Potentates and foreign Nations. It 
was to designate Dio Chrysostom as belong- 
ing to the class of Politicians who abstracted 
themselves from active business and from of- 
ficial eminence, or state-dignities, that in 
this Speech our Authour styles him " a 
" prifvate Oratour/' His mind was- tenacious 
of this youthful attachment to Greece : it 
betrays itself continually. With all his fond* 
ness for Grecian Philosophy and Literature, 
Cicero has nowhere given a more emphatic 
testimony of grateful acknowlegement to- 
ward Athens, as the preceptress in civiliza- 
tion, than Milton's commendation, that it 
was she who had humanized the western 
world : " to her poUte Wisdom and Letters 
" we owe that we are not yet Goths and 
" Jutlanders,'' is his forcible phrase. It can- 
. not, indeed, but be evident to the most, in- 
attentive observer, how constantly he che- 
rished the memory of her departed (Eco- 
nomy while drawing out a prospectus for the 
right Education of ingenuous youth. This 
would have been clear, though we did not 
know that he had told his Athenian Friend 

c2 
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PhilaraSy that his acquisitions in classic Learn- 
ing, such as they were, he ascribed chiefly 
to a sedulous cultivation of the Greek Writers 
in the early part of life*. He even sighed 
for the expulsion of the Turks, and the in- 
dependence of Greece, with the re-establish- 
ment of Grecian Liberty ; wherefore in the 
«ame Letter he breathes this earnest wish— 
" Quod si mihi tanta vis dicendi accepta ab 
" illis et quasi transfiisa inesset, ut eserdtus 
" nostras et classes adUberandam ab Ottonuxnmco 
** tyranno Gracianij EbqitenUce patriam^ exdtan 
" possem^ ad quod facinus egregium nostras 
** opes pene implorare videris, facerem pro- 
" fecto id quo nihil mihi antiquius aut in vo- 
** tis prius esset Quid enim vel fortissimi 
" olim Viri, vel eloquentissimi gloriosius aut 
" se dignius esse duxerunt, quam vel sua* 
" dendo vel fortiter faciendo i'Ksudtpoi^g xo} ati- 
*^ Tovoftou^ xoif iVdou rwg *'Exxi]va^ ? Verum et 



* " Quft ex urbe cum tot Viri disertissimi prodierint, eorum 
<< potissimiUni scriptis ab adolescentift pervolvendis» didicisse 
** me libcns fateor quicquid ego in Literis profeci." — ^And of 
the praise this Correspondent had given to his first Defensio, 
he says, " et ipsa Grfecia, ipsse Athense Atticse, quasi Jam 
^ redivivtBy nobilissimi alumni sui Fhilarse voce, applau- 
« sere/'— Pr. TF. II. 341, ed. I7S8. 
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" aliud quiddam praeterea tentandum est, 
" mesl quidem sententi4 longe maximum, ut 
" qujs antiquam in animis Graecorum virtu- 
** tern, industriam, labonim tolerantiam, an- 
" tiqua ilia studia dicendo, suscitare atque 
" accendere possit/' — {Epist. Fam.) In 
IconoclasteSy he glanced at this desired re- 
suscitation of the Greeks once more. Charles^ 
he complains, had demanded and the Par- 
liament had granted him a larger sum of mo- 
ney than would have " bought the Turk out 
" of Morea, and set free all the Greeks.'' 
{Sect. 10) — -Without any doubt, both Letters 
and Poetry sustained no slight loss by the 
sudden terminatiou to his travels before he 
had visited Greece and Sicily. 

The primordial seeds of Paradise Lost are 
still in existence as the elements of a Tra- 
gedy, which he once projected to have 
wrought up with the machinery of the Athe- 
nian Stage. In the same rude and indi- 
gested mass, ** Moses wpoXoyi^ei/' From an- 
other of these disjecti membra Poetce, we find 
that he purposed to introduce the Christian 
Virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity, for su- 
pernatural agents ; on the authority, as I 
suppose, of jEschylus^ who impersonated 
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Force and Strength in his scene. The par* 
of the Chorus was to have been supplied by 
Angels. Recollections of antient Greece 
seem to have been rarely absent from his 
thoughts. In the long list he left behind him 
of incidents gathered from our early Anna- 
lists, singular and eventful enough to furnish 
arguments for dramatic story, there is the 
subsequent memorandum for a close parallel 
with Homers Hero in the Odyssey : " A He- 
" roicall Poem may be founded somewhere in 
" Alfreds reigne, especially at his issuing out 
" of Edilingsey on the Danes, whose actions 
** are well like those of Ulysses/' The same im- 
pulse gave birth in after life to Samson Ago- 
Tustes. This .production of his riper years he 
moulded professedly and punctiliously to 
Grecian proportions : whence any Man un- 
acquainted with the language of his originals, 
may, as it has been remarked by one well 
qualified to judge*, form to himself a much 
juster idea of the beauties and perfections of 
the Greek Tragedians than from Transla- 
tion. 

' We ought to regard him in this rhetorical 

exercise as scarely less studious of these far 

♦ Gilbert 1Fe$U 
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vourite standards of excellence. In a copy 
which he presented of this together with se- 
Teral of hi^ minor pieces in prose and verse 
to the Bodleian Library, where the volume * 
still remains, he with his own hand entitled 
it " Areopagitica, sive de Libertate Typo^ 
" graphic Oratio/' He revived this title for 
his written Speech, that it might carry on its 
exteriom* a conspicuous token of its lineage. 
It was to announce technically the specific 
style of Athenian Oratoury which he now imi- 
tated, or rather emulated ; and who will con- 
trovert his success in this deUberative species 
of Elocution, as distinguished from those ha- 
rangues which were entirely for popular ef- 
fect? or who will deny, that he has borne 
himself with the mien of a Pleader before the 
Judges of Areopagus ? 

^ Sic oculos, sic ille manus, sic ora gerebat." 

Few, I conceive, will refuse this performance 
the praise of a strong adumbration of the 
senatorial diction at Athens. If my situation 
as its Editor have not warped my judgment, 
this composition is by no means inferior to 
its immediate copy, in force and perspicuity ; 
neither can I perceive in Isocrates the same 
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warmth and vigour of Thought, which per* 
vades and animates the English Oration. 
" Cela ne s'apelle pas imiter, c'est jouter 
" contre son Original* */' as Gray in the Bard, 
and Campbell in Lochiets Warning, with Jfo- 
races Prophecy of Nereus. To say nothing 
of the important matter it contains, we shall 
miquestionably risk little chance of contra- 
diction if we aver, that he has transfused into 
his native idiom the dignified forms and 
phraseology of Attic Oratoury, and has given 
us the most authentic and happy exemplar of 
its grave energy that our own or any modem 
language has to boast, i 

These strictures will serve to place in a 
primary and unobserved point of view one 
among his inducements for writing this Iso- 
cratic " Discourse/' When enumerating the 
labours for which he intermitted more con- 
genial and pleasing studies ; labours to which 
he had tasked himself in the service of Truth 
an^ Liberty ; he states, that he had it in con- 
templation to exhibit in an English dress a 
true specimen of the Areopagitic style. 
*^ Postrem6 de Typographic liberandA, ne 
^^ veri et falsi arbitrium, quid edendum^ 
* BoUeau, 
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" qmdpreineiidum,pen^spauco6e6set, e6squ6 
** fer^ indoctos, et vulgaris judicii homines^ 
** librorum inspectioni praepositos, per quos 
" nemini ferh quicquam quod supra vulgus 
** sapiat, in lucem emittere, aut licet aut 
** libet, adjmta orattorm modum Areopagiticam 
""scripsi:' (Pr. W. II. 333, ed. 1738.)— For 
purposes not dissimilar, the admirable Sir 
William Jones sketched after one of Plato's 
Dialogues the outline for his own celebrated 
and prosecuted Dialogue, an analysis of the 
eternal principles of free Government, ac- 
commodated to unlettered minds by simple 
and familiar illustrations. 

It might perhaps be received as a funda- 
mental axiom in this science, that no well- 
policied State can tolerate the confusion of 
the legislative with the judicial or executive 
functions. With our illustrious line of coun- 
trymen, to whose Wisdom, Firmness, and 
Virtue we are indebted for the Liberties of 
England, the praise lies of being the first 
who held out to other Nations the pattern of 
a political organization, which for the most 
part kept these auAorities asunder, and 
which they distributed and adjusted so hap- 
pily in a Constitution of three Estates, as to 
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render them wholesome restraints to mode- 
rate or over-rule the exorbitancies of each 
other. The acGimmlation of various and dis- 
cordant Powers in the same Body, as well as 
the right of the Citizens to exercise a legis- 
lative voice personally in public assembUes, 
instead of delegating their power to a selected 
part in a full and free Representative, pro- 
perly so called, were among the capital er- 
rors which destroyed the Republics of ancient 
times. 

In this respect, the policy of the great 
Athenian Law-giver was radically vitious, 
when he re-estabUshed, if he did not erects 
the national Council of Areopagus. For, 
while in its ordinary course of procedure par- 
taking more, I apprehend, of a judicial 
than of any other denomination of magistracy, 
. the Areopagita seem to have been also the 
depositaries of a transcendental jurisdiction 
over the highest departments of State. There 
appears to have been lodged with them a 
plenitude of authority extending so far that 
it must have bordered on absolute Power, if 
it had not been liable to be instantly coun- 
tervailed by the Decrees of the Citizens; 
but whose active and direct interposition in 
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their aggregate capacity was uncertain in the 
issue, and sometimes hazardous. In -ad- 
dition to the management of the public Trea- 
sure, to the charge of the established Re- 
ligion, to their juridical and censorial Du- 
ties, ^nd to their Prerogative of pardoning 
Offences, and dispensing Honours and Re- 
wards, it should seem as if the Council of 
Areopagus had been entrusted with a Do-" 
minium eminem over the integral parts which 
constituted Solon s Polity. The antient Ex- 
positor whom H. Stephens cites is expressly of 
this opinion in the extract I have given from 
one of his Diatribes on IsocrateSy in a pre- 
liminary Note on the meaning which Milt 
TON annexed to Areopagitica. But the 
effort of this Rhetor to ^* persuade the Par- 
" lament of Athens to change the form of 
** Democratic^' is in itself convincing evi- 
dence, that an eminent dominion^ a sort of 
vmtorial power, in this particular was com- 
mitted to their care. We need not look 
further. An Athenian Citizen, we may be 
reasonably assured, would have directed his 
" Discourse'' on the expediency of a re- 
Iiovated order of things in their Common- 
wealth to the Men of Athens, and not to these 
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Aixaaraiy had it not been within their ac- 
knowleged, if not exclusive province, to 
take cognizance of and to rectify the dis- 
orders which time and abuses might conspire 
to introduce into the subsisting Government. 
Yet I do not recollect to have seen that 
these elevated Functionaries were to act as 
a Senate of Revision for the amendment of 
the forms which composed their constitu- 
tional compact adverted to by any of the 
Writers on the Republican Legislatures of 
Greece. Neither does MeursiuSy who has an 
express and elaborate work De Senatu Areo^ 
pagiticoy take notice that any authority of 
this kind was vested in them*. He barely 

♦ While writing these Remarks^ I have been unable to 
procure Sigonius or Postel. The late Sir William Youngs 
and the learned Sir William Drummondy are silent on this 
head, in their Treatises. 

In the Recherches sur VAr4opagey par M. TAbb^ de 
Canaye, it is said, '< L'Ar^opage, humili^ par Dracon, reprit 
^ sous Solon toute son ancienne splendeur; il luy renditle 
^ premier rang, et pour le venger, ce semble dc I'injustice 
<^ de Dracou, it luy confia Cvispection g4nirale des Ixrix : 
" XoAa;y $s avroig ^ffpoKarBorriare rvjv £{ ap€iov irayov ^ovktjy, 
" dit Pollux ; et selon Plutarque, rriV avw jSoyXijy «r«ntoifoy 
"iravrcay xai fvXoaca rwy vofMW fML^icsif,*^ ^'^ JU^f^oires dt 
LUterature] VII. 180. 
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and casually intimates their extensive 
powers, but I cannot find that he vouches 
any precedent of such an exercise of 
them. 

The main scope of Isocrates' Areopagitic 
Speech was to demonstrate the wisdom of re- 
storing his fellow Citizens to their proper 
Rights by superseding the tyrannical Oligar- 
chy who then exercised an usurped dominion 
over Attica, in order to reinstate the more 
democratical system which Solon instituted, 
and CUsthenes restored, after the expulsion of 
the Pisistratidse, and at the same time gave 
by various regulations additional weight to 
the collective body of Citizens. 

Strenuous on the one hand, that these 
grievances should be redressed, the Patriot 
Sage was watchful on the other, lest the 
constitutional Democracy should degenerate 
into the misrule of a licentious Populace. 
He proceeds therefore to recommend an en^ 
largement of the functions of these supreme 
Guardians of the State, whom he conjures 
to exert their tutelary inspection as the ap- 
pointed Custodes Morum of the whole Com- 
munity. Above all things, he urges, that the 
rising generation should be habitually trained 
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up to Virtue, and exhorted to a generous de-* 
votion to the common weal. Accordingly, 
the venerable Reformer entreats this con- 
sistory of Censors, the Fathers of the Coun- 
try, to exert their vigilance in correcting the 
depravity then but too prevalent among the 
Youth of Athens, through the neglect into 
which the antient and severer discipline had 
fallen. 

Well we know, that Milton was neither 
insensible to the melodious flow of the Greek 
Rhetorician, nor regardless of the polished 
perfection of his style. What however, we 
may safely conclude, most endeared to him 
the Writings of " the old Man eloquent" (so 
he is called in the Poet's Xth Sonnet) were 
the sentiments he advanced in support of 
free, equal, and popular Government, based 
on the broad and only stable foundation, a 
general integrity of Morals : truths which are 
carefully inculcated in this encomium on 
Athenian manners during earlier and better 
days of the Republic. This was enough to 
give it a high value in the estimation of one 
through whose breast the ardours of Liberty 
glowed with no common fervency. 

It bears so strongly on the present subject. 
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Aat it would be a culpable omission to pass 
over entirely in silence the well judged choice 
which Milton manifested in his discrimi- 
nated use of " the Attic Masters of moral 
" Wisdom and Eloquence/' to take an ex- 
pression from his own pen. Ever true to 
the principles which actuated the Parliament 
in their opposition to the King's violations 
of the Law and the Constitution, he indus- 
triously avoided all such matters as might ap- 
pear derogatory to their signal deserts, or 
which might loosen the hold that they pos- 
sessed on the public affections : therefore 
while he deemed this particular measure 
highly exceptionable, by agreeing to it they 
did not forfeit his confidence. Still less 
would he induce others to regard them with 
alienated or distrustful looks. Consistently 
with this disposition toward them, it was his 
endeavour to win the favour of the two 
Houses of Parliament to the Press ; — to ex- 
postulate with them amicably, not to offend 
them by any sullen remonstrance, while he 
was deprecating the mischievous effects 
which must ensue to Learning and to Free- 
dom> if they did not revoke the Ordinance 
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which they had improvidently issued*. To 
this end he proposed to himself to colour his 
work after a finished piece of the rhetorical 
art by a celebrated " Master;^' whose proper 
praise is refined Elocution and dispassionate 
Discussion. In consequence, an urbanity, 

* All his coansels to them are in the same conciliatory 
tone of respect. Of thb, the conclusion of the Address to 
the Parliament and the Assembly of Divines, which he pre- 
fixed to hit first work concerning Divorce, is another ex- 
ample : ^ I seek not to seduce the simple and illiterate; my 
^ errand ia to find out the choicest and the leamedest, who 
^ have this high gift of Wisdom to answer solidly, or to be 
^ convinced. I crave it from the Piety, the Learning, and 
•* the Prudence which is housed in this place. It might per- 
^ haps more fitly have been written in another tongue; and 
^ I had done so, but that the esteem I have of my Countries 
^ judgment, and the love I bear to my native language to 
<* serve it first with what I endeavour, made me speak it thus, 
^ ere I assay the verdict of outlandish Readers. And perhaps 
^ also here I might have ended nameless, but that the address 
^ of these lines chiefly to the Parlament of England migbl 
^ have seem'd ingrateful not to acknowledge by whose re« 
^ ligious Care, unwearied Watchfulness, couragious and 
^ heroick Resolutions, I enjoy the peace and studious leisure 
* to remain, 

'< The Ifonourer and Attendant of 

** their noble Worth and Virtues, 

** John Milton." 
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both in thought and expression, graces his 
Areopagitica. There id in it nothing 
hnperative/ nothing criminatory; not a pag9 
is disfigured by asperity of sentitnent, or 
even harshness of diction. Where his argu*- 
ment exacted from him animadversion in the 
exposure of their inconsistency » and. of the 
intriguing practices to which the enemies to 
an open Press had recourse to afford some 
ostensible pretence for this parliamentary 
revival of the Star-chamber's ImprimatUTi 
he introduced it obliquely. The little is 
equally indirect, that there is of reproof or 
reproach of personal assailants; some of 
whom, after he had been their solicited and 
reary valuable assistant against mitred Epis- 
copacy, were recently transformed into his 
persecutors. 

Isocrates^ said FhiUp of Macedon, in a well 
chosen and significant metaphor, fences with 
a foil — Demosthenes fights with a sword. To 
Demosthenes^ therefore, the Antagonist of 
Sabnasius and his coadjutors recurred for aid, 
when their exacerbations had sharpened the 
edge of debate to a keen encounter, and, 
heated with emotion at the outrages which 
he and the popular Party had endured, he 

d 
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gave free vent to his ebuUitioiis of resent** 
ment. It may be too freely, though he wa9 
repdling clamorous and foul invective 
against himself and his Compatriots. Yet it 
is not for us who contemplate with Epicurean 
calmness the tempestuous commotion of pas* 
sions and interests, public and private, in 
which the part Milton bore among the 
Master-spirits of the age was of no ordinary 
kind ; it is not, I say, for us to be forward 
to exclaim, would that he had given these 
Calumniators their rebuke in terms of less 
trehemence ! True it is, that had he done so^ 
he would better have consulted his own dig* 
nity, as well as that of the Cause which he 
maintained; but in reality it is matter for 
regret rather than for surprise, that such 
scurrilous upbraidings, such envenomed 
maledictions, should have chafed him, and 
that he at limes talked the imbittered Ian* 
guage which, anger dictates*. 

Toland relates of him, that he ^^ studied 
^^ Plautus the better to rail at Sabrumus.^' 



* Take the following by way of specimeD of the gross ^| 

scandals heaped on him. It b by P. du Moulin, who made ^^ 

his court by it, and was afterward appointed one of the X\ 
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{Vhdicius UbaiMj 8cc. p. 8.) The correctness 
of diis assertion is greatly to be questioned, 
if we were to understand by it any thing 
farther than that he looked over the collo^ 
qoies of altercation in that Comedian as a 
nomenclature, whence he could cull out a 
competent stock of opprobiouct epithets in 

Chaplains to Charles II., and Prebendary of Canterbury. 
£1 tmpurissimum Nebuhnem Johannem Miltonum Por- 
rfeHtemm ei ParricidU uMvocaium. 

^ TaleiB modo pati^re SatmaH nmnum, 
^ Conripere nl te fcetiduin et totum luem 
^ Abominetur; tum levitate nubiUl 
^ Fortasse Talidum nebulo fellas impetum. 
^ Quid feciat ingens te vacuo Salmashis 
^ TenebrloDe, tarn minuta, tain nihil. 
^.Qoem prensat incasBum ultiq, nutfuam invenit^ 
^ Ten' sterquiliniumi ten' cucurtutse caput, 
** Ausum Monarchas rodere, ten' Salmasios f 
' ^ Nunc mus elephantunii rana pardum verberet, 
^ Opicus leonis veUicet sores jubas, 
^ losultet urso simia, musca milvio, 
^ Sacrum scarabei concacent avem Jovi, 
^ Ipsumque merdis inquinent albis Jovem.'' &c. &c* 

Begii Sanguinis Clamor ad CaJum^ ad* 

versus Parricidas jinglicanos; p. \70. 

BagiB Comitumy l2mo^ 1652; 

What wonder, that in the fulness of his indignation he shovld 

have lashed the demerits of his adverauries with animsparii^ 

huid } 

d2 
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legitimate Latinity. That he furnished him* 
self i?ith his most formidable weapons of 
offence from a very different armoury could 
be put beyond controversy. 

No man (as Dry den has also observed) has 
more copiously translated Homer $ Grecisms 
than the Authour of Paradise Lost, and of a 
like critical attention to his metrical modes 
a modem Writer has remarked^ that none 
conversant with both Poets can read either 
without being reminded of the other. The 
t)reaks and pauses, which thus decided 
Cawper* to pronounce the varied versifica-^ 
tion of Milton's " rhyme-unfettered '^ verse 
to be Homeric collocations, are not, I think, 
more apparent than that when about to vin- 
dicate the Commonwealth's-men he shaped 
his course and regulated his method after the 
great Prototjrpes of Eloquence; the first in 
rank as the first in order of time. To write 
as they would have spoken or composed in 
corresponding situations was his anxious am- 

* And see a remarkable instance confirmatory of this 
opinion in Auditor Betuar^s Letters concerning Pbetical 
'nraiislations and t^rgiPs and Milton's Arts of Verse^ p. 47. 
8t;o. ll^d.-^BenUletf said that Milton had Homer by heart 
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IntioiL Sir Philip Sydney^ had declared his 
dislike to the literal copjrists of phrases and 
%izres from Demosthenes and TuUyj suggest- 
ing that a free and liberal plan of Imitation 
which would preserve their characteristics 
and complexion should be attempted : that 
which he had in idea and in wish, Mil* 
TON. was the earliest among us to reduce 
mto practice. For, while engaged on the 
Akegpagitica and the Defensianes^ he set 
before him the eloquence of classic erudition, 
and reflected its image as in a faithful mirrour. 
Not quite so avowedly in the latter instances 
as in the first; neither, as in Samson Ago- 
mstes^ taking the entire design; and in no 
{»ece following the turns of thought, or of 
phrase, or the structure of sentence, with a 
servile or pedantic adherence. Without 
treading often in the footsteps of his guides, 
he pressed forward after th^n in the same 
track; 

^ And when he would like them appear 

^ Their garb but not their cloaths did wear/' 

The fifiushion and texture the same, though of 

a different material. Imitative counterparts 

* Defimce of Poesie. 
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on a general principle, such as these, are 
not unlike Dtydens emulous trial of skill, in 
the angry parley and reconciliation of Dorax 
and Sebastian; in which he ventured to mea-< 
sure his strength with Shakspeartj and has ac* 
quitted himself so ably, that we could hardly 
hesitate to assign them an equal portion of 
praise had the wordy contest between BrutuM 
and Cassiw not the further merit of priority 
cf production : for if Dtychh I venture to 
add, must here give way, he gives way only 
because he was the junior to Sbakspeare by 
birth. 

The justification of the Pe(^)le of England 
was to Milton a spirit-sdrring theme; while 
with the diffusive means of mental inter* 
course afimtled by the art (I had almost said 
the divine art) of Printing he figured to htm* 
self Europe for his auditory. The exordium 
of his reply to AforeV, or speaking more cor* 
rectly, to du MouUn^ the Son's, bitter attack 
of his first Defemio gives no obscure intima* 
tion of the cast of his Elocution when a 
political Controvertist writing in a clas- 
sical tongue. He there yields the place 
to the primitive Fathers of Rhetoric ; but 
challenges a high precedency over their sub-* 
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jects of Discussion for the cause of tlie Par- 
liament. Let him speak for himself in his own 
lofly tMie*, ** Devoted from an early age to 
^^ the study of polite Learning, and conscious 
^ tiiat I was always less remarkable for strength 
** of Constitution than for vigour of Intellect, 
*' I left to others the fatigues of a Camp, in 
** which the robust frame of a private Soldier 
^ would enable him easily to excel me, and 
** entered on pursuits in which I might ex- 
** «t myself with a fairer promise of success ^ 
that instead of offering the weakest part of 
my nature to the disposal of my Country, 
^^ and the promotion of this excellent Cause, 
^ I might bring to ihem all the weight in my 
" power by the exercise of what in me is 
" best, and, so that I used it wisely, most 
** availing. This then was the conclusion I 
" formed ; if God have been pleased to en- 
" trust to some the achievement of such no- 

* ^'NamciimabadolesceDtulohumanioribus essem studiis, 
ut qui maximft decKtus, et iDgenio semper qoliin corpore 
vaUdior, posthabitA castreDsi operft, qu& megregarius quilibet 
robuitior facile superftsset, ad ea me cootuli, quibus plus 
potui ; ut parte met meliore ac potiore, si saperem, non de* 
teriore, ad nitiones patriae, causamque haoc prsestantissimam, 
quantum maxim^ possem momentum accederem. Sic itaque 
eustimafaam, si iUos Dbus res gerere tarn pr»claras voluit. 
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^^ ble actioiis, it must likewise have been his 
^^ will that others should record ihem in Ian-- 
" guage which might become their dignity, 
^r and that Reason (our only just and natural 
^^ safeguard) should be summoned to the de- 
•* fence of that Truth which had been first 
^^ defended by arm^. Whence it arises, that 
^^ I could look with admiration upon the 
<* Men who have stood invincible in batde, 
^^ and yet utter no complaint that a different 
^^ province has been assigned to me : nay, I 
^^ feel proud of the distinction, and, more- 
over, offer up repeated thanks to the Di- 
vine Disposer of bounties, that I sustain 
a part in these events which is more likely 
^* to raise the envy of others than to occasion 
^^ in me the slightest repining. XJuMrilling to 
'^ boast of myself, I would not indeed hazard 
^^ a comparison with th^ least distinguished 

esse itidem alios k quibus gestas dici pro dignitate atque oxr 
nan, et defensam annis Teritatem, ratiooe etiam, (quod 
unicum est praesidium verd ae propria humanum) defendi 
voluerit. Unde est, vt dum illos inyictos acie yiros admiror, 
de mei interim provincift non quarar; imm^ mibi gratuler, 
et gratias iosuper laigitori imineram coelesti iterum sumina^ 
l^pun obtigtsse talem, ut aliis invidenda multi mag^ qui^m 
mibi ullo modo pcenitenda videatur. £t me quidem nemini 
f(\ lofiipp libeiis confero; oec Terhuin de me u|lum UudeiH 
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^ among them. Yet as often as I recollect 
** that I am the advocate of a Cause in itself 
•* the most noble, as well as universal in its 
^ interest ; and at the same time that I have 
** been called by the voice and judgment of 
** the People to the highly honourable task 
^* of defending those who have vindicated 
^* themselves, I cannot but feel an irresbtible 
** impulse to a bolder and more elevated 
^ language than the opening of a question 
** may justify, and aspire to an Eloquence 
^ worthy the grandeur of the occasion. For 
*^ in proportion, that I am unquestionably in- 
** feriour to tlie illustrious Oratours of An- 
** tiquity, not in the energies of speech 
•' alone, but in the very powers of expression 
^^ (having to complain of the unavoidable 
^ disadvantage of employing a foreign 
^^ tongue) in the same proportion do I sur-> 

tills facio: ad causam ver5 omnium nobilissimam, ac cde- 
benimam, et hoc simul defensores ipsoe defendendi munus 
ovnatiflrimmD ipsonim mihi saffiragiis attributum atque ju- 
diciis quodes animum refero, fateor me mihi vix temperare, 
quin aldib atque audentiib qukm pro exordii ratione iosur- 
gam; et grandius quiddam, quod eloqui potsim, queramt 
qoaodoquidem oratores illos aotiquos et iosignes, quantum 
ego ab illis non dicendi scXtim sed et loquendi iacultate, (ia 
^tianeft praesertim, quft utor necessarid^ lingu|i, et perBfl^pr^ 
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* pass every Writer of every age in the pe- 
« culiar dignity of the subject Such indeed 
^ has been the expectation it has rabed, and 
^ so far has its fame travelled, that I feel 
^ myself at this instant, not in the Rostrum 
^ or in the Forum, at Rome or at Athens, 

* surrounded merely by one People, but as it 

* were in the presence of nearly all Europe, 
^ seated in attentive judgement before me, 
^ again addressing this like my former De* 

* fence to every public Assembly where the 
^ wisest Men meet together to deliberate 
^ on the affairs of Cities and of Nations. 
^ Methinks I seem to journey ov^ tracts 
' of continent and wide-ext^ided regions, 
^ beholding numberless and unknown faces 
^ that bear the impression of sympathy and 



inihi nequaquam satisfecio) baud dubift viDcor, tantilim omnes 
omnium cetatum, materie nobilitate et argumento yincam. 
Quod et rei tantum expectatioDem ac celebritatem adjeci^ 
tit jam ipse me sentiam non in foro aut rostris, uno duotascat 
populo, vel Romano, yel Atheniensi cireumfusum ; sed at-> 
tentft, et confidente quasi tot& peni Europft, et judicium 
ferente, ad univeisos quacunque gravissimorum hominum^ 
urbium, gentium, consessus atque conventus, et priore 
defensione, dixiase, et hac rursus dictunim. Jam n- 
deor miki, ingressus iter, trantmarinot tractus et ponrectas 
late regiones, sublimis periustrare; vultut innumeroa atque 
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«^ fiivour; on one hand^ die hardy strengtli 
^ of Ae German, who detests slavery, on 
** the other, the lively and ingenuous Frank, 
" op^i in disposition as in name ; here, the 
*^ stedfast valour of the Spaniard ; there, the 
^* &rm and discreet magnanimity of the 
^^ Italian — pass in review before me« 
•* Wherever, in fine, free, generous, and • 
^ high-minded spirits prudently conceal or 
op^y avow themselves, there I look for 
the ttlent approbation of some, and the 
undisguised welcome of others; there 
** some win mteet me with eagerness and 
^ applause, while others, subdued by Truth, 
^^ surrender themselves at length to its 
•* power. Surrounded by such a force, 
** collected from the extremity of Spsun to 
^^ the remotest confines of India, I seem to 

igDotos, animi sensus mecum conjuctissimos. Hidc Ger- 
aaooram virile et infestum seirituti robur, iode Francorum 
vividi dignlque nomine liberales impetus, hinc Hispanorum 
consulta virtus, Italorum inde sedata suique compos magna- 
Qimitas ob oculos versatur. Quicquid uspiam liberorum 
l^torum quicquid ingenui, quicquid magnanimi aut pru- 
dens latet aut se palkm profitetur, alii tacit^ £iivere,alii aperti 
suffiragari, accurrere alii et plausu accipere, alii tandem vero 
victi, dedititios se tradere. Videor jam mihi, tantts circum- 
feptus copiis^ ab Herculcis usque columnis ad extremes Li- 
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^ lead back, as if from a vast distance, Li* 
** berty, long a fugitive and an exile, to her 
" home among the Nations/' 

With Milton's facilities of access lo the 
originab of Greece, it was natural for him to 
profit of the bold and cogent style by which 
they communicated to popular Meetings the 
persuasion of their minds*. To assist him 
in conveying a forceful meaning at this im* 
portant crisis, Athens would have had strong 
attractions for him, if his early bias had not 
drawn him, as usual, to his favourite resorts. 
Whither could he have gone for assistance 
better suited to the nature and end of these 
labours ? 

It may still be allowed, that it is possible 
he might have run his eye over FUmtus 
in quest of such angry and scomfol appel- 
lations as CurcuUo^ Balatro perditissimus^ and 

beri Pktris terminos, Libertatem diu pulsam atque exulem, 
loogo intervallo dcHnum ubique gentium reducere.'* 

Drfefuio Secundih 

* ^ I cannot say, that I am utterly untrained in those 
^ rules which best Rhetoricians have given> or unacquainted 
^ with those examples which the prime Authoura of EIo* 
^ quence have written in any learned tongue." 

Apology for Smecfymnuus, Sect. 11.. 
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too many beside, to hurl back on his ad* 

▼ersaiy, whom he accuses of having gleaned 

from the self-same Play-writer the choicest 

morsels of scurriUty in the Meg^ SanguinU 

€!kffnor : ^^ Hie Salmasii camifex quasi sit, 

^^ Syri Damse filius, Lorarios invocat et 

^ Cadmum; veratro deinde ebrius, totam, 

^* quicquid, ubique est, Servulorum et Bal^ 

^^ lionum sentinam, er Indke Plautmo evo^ 

** mit /' Sec (Pr. W. II. 326. ed. 1738.) Hence 

a fair presumption arises, that Toland misre* 

membered this passage, and was inaccurate 

as to its import. At any rate, I take this to 

be the extent of pur Authour^s obligation to 

die Roman Comedian^ I cannot discern a 

solitary sentence in the Defences of the 

En^h People which should incline any 

one to assent to more. 

Without this explanation the depreciating 
t^idency of this relation must work a pre- 
judice in the pubUc estimation against these 
controversial productions much to their dis- * 
£avour, as if diey contained nothing beyond 
verbal argumentation, and the contradictory 
asseverations, the vituperative declamation, 
and the endless recriminations of political 
ccmtention* Such misrepresentation by 
lowering them in general apprehension to 
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a mere tissue of polemic^ disgustful, and re** 
pubive acrimony, must have contributed to 
deter very many from opening them. There 
can be little hesitation, but that this was 
through carelessness of expression. An able 
Scholar, he himself the Writer of a Latin 
Philippic, and a zealous friend to the liber- 
ties of England, Toland would not have ac- 
quiesced in the injurious impression which 
Ms incautious statement must create while 
unexplained. Hobbes was devoted to ab« 
solute Government, and held alike in aver- 
rion the religious tenets of Sabnaskts and 
Milton ; yet he possessed too much Learn- 
ing himself to deny their respective writings 
ihe praise of superiour compositions. They 
are, he took occasion to observe, very good 
Latin both, and hardly to be judged whidb 
is the better*. 

I forbear to substantiate the fact by bring- 
ing parallelisms immediately under view, as 
they would swell this part of these prelimi-> 
nary strictures to a disproportionate sise. 
At the same time, it is proper to state that^ 
were this the fit place for such comparisonst 
they would afford lucid proof that hb orato« 
rical compositions in Latin are no tame nor 
*^ In hb Behemoth. 
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ckrabtful representations of liie Eloquence 
which ** shook the arsenal and fiifanin'd over 
•* Greece/' They display the same fervid 
knagination invigorated by an internal sen- 
timent of sincere conviction, that Justice 
was on the side which he had taken in the 
national quarrel 

The Conqueror of M$chine$ in their far- 
£nned contest concerning the golden Crown 
decreed to him by the Senate, on the pnn 
posal of Ctesiphoy has scarcely thrown the 
tomahawk of indignant invective with more 
desperate skill Perhaps it is not too much 
to say, that they might be considered as a 
medium through which a Reader whose 
acquirements in the antient Languages have 
not extended beyond the Latin, might gain 
no very inadequate idea of the pointed in* 
terrogation, the impetuous sallies, the voDied 
sarcasms, by which Demosthenes struck down 
aiid crushed his Competitor for Popularity 
and tiie palm of Eloquence. Sure I am 
that a recent perusal of them brought out 
vividly in my mind passages in the Greek 
whose vestiges had neariy &,ded away. Yet 
how many who have hung with admiration 
ov^ the volumes of the ^^ Oratours renown'd 
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" in Athens and free Rome'' would refuse 
to look at Milton's politico-classical pages! 
But to the Areopagitica- 

In August 1644, his " Doctrine and Dis^ 
cipline of Divorce/' then newly published, 
had been inveighed against from the Pulpit 
by a fanatical Preacher before the Parlia-^ 
ment, who exhorted the two Houses to vote 
their reprobation of it ; and the Assembly, 
or Convocation of non^conforming Divines, 
procured the Authour to be summoned be^ 
fore the House of Lords: that House dis*» 
missed him however without its suppression. 
Attacks on the Freedom of Discussion like 
these, and in his own case, must have been 
additional incentives for him to comply with 
alacrity when importuned to stand forward 
the Champion of intellectual Liberty. The 
Tract before us appeared in the November 
following; and certain passages should be 
regarded as levelled at these petulant adver* 
saries. But throughout this address to the 
Lords and Commons, he is evidently anxious^ 
to be understood to controvert this Ordi- 
nance under an entire confidence, that they 
would hearken to the voice of Truth, and 
had been suiprised into this ill-advised pro* 
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cedure, thus adroitly showing that he had no 
desire to impute to them motives which 
might shake the public confidence reposed 
in llieir integrity and good intentions. 

Dryden impeached the Defence of the 
English People as having been in part pur- 
loined from Buchanans Dialogue de Jure 
Regni apud Scotos. Whether this accusation 
be well grounded, or whether Dryden was 
wiUing to mistake for plagiarism the natural, 
and, it is most likely, unavoidable coincidence 
of sentiment between two masterly Writers, 
discussing the grounds and reasons of free 
Government under predilections similar, and 
equally strong, it would be foreign to my 
undertaking to collate their respective works 
for the purpose of ascertaining. Here it will 
be sufficient to remark, that no such charge 
can be preferred against our Authour for the 
ensuing pages. Mn proclaiming the doctrine 
that no Writing ought to be subjected to cen- 
sure previous to publication, Milton ap- 
pears, at least so far as my enquiries have 
reached, to have the merit of being the ear- 
liest in any country who formally asserted 
the Rights of the Press against the usurpa- 
tion of a Licenser : a proud, an illustrious 

e 
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distinction which the breath of Calumny can 
never tarnish. 

Not adverting to this circumstance, a late 
Poet Laureate hastily imputed that as a fault 
in this Oration which such a situation pre- 
scribed. He therefore qualified the liberal 
praise he bestowed on it by excepting some 
" tedious historical digressions.'' I have 
never met with an Editor, who, for throwing 
his mind back to the Authour's time, and 
reading a work in the full spirit in which it 
was written, can be set in competition with 
Mr. Warton. Consequently, it is an occur- 
rence extremely rare to discover in the very 
miscellaneous matter of his Annotations a 
confused or imperfect perception of the pas- 
sage which he is considering, through in- 
attention to the existing circumstances of 
the Writer's day. These " historical di- 
gressions" are, I agree with him, dilated : 
that they would be superfluous in a Publica- 
tion in the decline of the eighteenth century 
is likewise allowed. " The date is out of such 
prolixity." But the tasteful Critic happened 
to overlook, that the informed class of 
the community was at that time much less 
numerous than it is at present ; and that tlie 
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Liberty of the Press was to Milton and to 
his contemporaries a topic of discussion al- 
together new. It followed, that it was in- 
cumbent on him to open it considerably 
more in detail than would at this time be 
requisite. Then how was he to develope 
the reasoning satisfactorily without some pre- 
lusive strictures of historical investigation ? 
In regard to their political Education, the 
Public, we should remember, were still in 
their infancy, and it was indispensable to 
initiate them in the rudiments. Without 
something of this nature they could not have 
understood, or would not have acknowleged, 
the principle/ It is somewhere remarked by 
Lord Bacon of Luther , that finding " his own 
" solitude,'' and in no ways aided by con- 
temporary opinion, the Father of religious 
Reformation was forced to awaken all Anti- 
quity, that he might call it to his succour and 
" make a party against his own time/' For 
a like reason, Milton began with showing, 
that " no Nation or well-instituted State, if 
" they valued Books at all, did ever use this 
" way of Licensing/' 

The darkness then prevalent, that is compa- 
ratively with the brighter days, and the wider 

e2 . 
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spread of intellectual light which we ecH 
joy, induced Writers of every description 
to be full and circumstantial, and to exercise 
little discrimination* in selecting. Our Poets 
were slow in learning the art to blot ; and 
not unfrequently lost themselves in expansion. 
Few Prose-writers had any fear, that they 
could oppress their subject, or weary their 
Readers. Most of them heaped together 
all they could amass; like Burton and 
Hakezmll. j Of this rambling manner and of 
the protracted digressions of the age. Water- 
housy in his Commentary on Fortescue de Lau- 
dibus Legum Anglia affords many a tedious 
specimen, and Whitelock's " Notes uppon 
" theKing's Writt for choosing Members of 
*' Parlement,'' are full as desultory and try- 
ing to the patience. Not only so, parallels 
drawn from the Greek and Roman Writers 
then passed for precedents, from which ar- 
guments of great force might be deduced. 
Now the case is greatly altered. They would 
inevitably disparage any modem production, 
as an idle and ambitious vanity to display 
that sort of reading, of which it would at this 
day be an affront to suppose any man above 
the common level, ignorant. Even the 
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Courts of Law did not reject them. Sir Ed- 
ward Coke had as little suspicion that he was 
wandering from his object while illuminating, 
as he fancied, the pages of his Institutes with 
loose quotations from Virgil^ Tacitus^ and 
TuU^j as he had in the extraneous paragraph 
to show the existence of Parliaments among 
the Israelites, in his Chapter which treats on 
our high Court of Parliament. 

A similar inadvertency to the ruling per- 
suasion would have raised a smile in this 
perspicacious Commentator, where Milton 
vouches seriously the quotations of St. Paul 
from the Heathen Poets to justify himself 
for his studies in Pagan Learning. But with 
a fanaticism equivalent to that of the Ma- 
hometans, who believe their Koran to be 
also ordained as a complete moral and civil 
code for the regulation of human affairs, 
our Scripture was at that time taken by mul- 
titudes for the direction of conduct, and for 
the government of life in all its various re- 
lations, as well secular as religious. The 
motive for this appeal is therefore easy to be 
understood. The appeal was powerful when 
every doubtful case was to be resolved by 
the application of a text from holy writ 
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Men in those days were so familiarized to 
walk by this sacred rule, that Waller^ the 
Poet, in objection to the Bill to enforce the 
burial of the Dead in woollen shrouds, cited 
to the House of Commons the Evangelist 
who has recorded that Christ was buried in 
linen. 

Since the Areopagitica was written off 
on the spur of a present occasion, and, as 
well as unpremeditated, was on a topic 
where none had gone before him, it is clearly 
certain, that MiLxoSf could only have drawn 
-from the stores of Knowlege he had already 
accumulated. Feliw tanto arguments ingeniuniy 
felix tanto ingenio argumentum. Accidentally 
called forth, he was more fortunate in his 
subject thaii Somers^ Locke^ and Hoadley 
were in their refutations of the claim arro- 
gated by our Scottish Dynasty to uncon- 
ditional submission on the part of the Peo- 
ple, and to their own immunity from human 
jurisdiction. 

To hinder our Forefathers from embracing 
the "bowstring maxim ^' of Passive Obedi- 
ence, these powerful Vindicators of revo- 
lutionary principles entered the lists against 
Tilmer and his disciples, and we must never 
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refuse them the honour eminently their due 
for having overthrown and brought into 
lasting contempt the favourite doctrine of 
James that " Prayers and Tears" were all that 
God permitted Subjects to interpose to the 
will and pleasure of any one whose brow was 
encircled with an hereditary Crown. Now 
that the question of a divine Right of Suc- 
cession to the Throne is, by the recognition 
of the Compact between our King and the 
People, no longer a problem with us, the 
writings for and against the patriarchal hy- 
pothesis have outlived their importance, and 
remain on the shelf with their dust undis- 
turbed, but by him, who in an abundance of 
leisure h curious to learn what pleas could 
have been set up on behalf of this enormous 
folly. Milton's defence of unrestricted 
Publication may confidently lay claim to a 
duration of practical utility far more ex- 
tended. ^It can never cease to have its value 
on political considerations, till this natural 
and constitutional^ Right ceases to be an 

* I say natural and constitutional after Bishop Hayter^ 
who reasons thus : ^ the Liberty of the Press is connected 
^ with natural Liberty. 

^ The Liberty of the Subject being now generally ad- 
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object of jealousy or hatred with those who 
may bear rule over us. A j>olitical millenium, 
the signs and prognostics of the times in 
which we live forbid us to believe fast ap- 
proaching, 

^ mitted to be fbuDded in the Reservations made in that 
** Compact, which originally cemented Society, supposeth 
** the use of Speech- 

" The Men who first gave up their natural Rights for the 
" benefits of Society, must have stickled hard for the facuhy, 
** which promoted and facilitated the conjunction ; and most 
^^ certainly, they never entered .into a compact, that, if at 
*^ any time the gift of Speech should be grossly abused by 
** any number of Men, a whole Nation would submit to be 
** deprived of the use of it, 

^< Whatever they cannot be supposed to have given up re- 
** mains a natural Right, and is a part of those Rights, which 
** constitute the Liberty of the Subject. 

^^ British Liberty consists in the power of asserting, by Re- 
^ presentatives, those natural Rights which were reserved as 
^ the Liberty of the Subject, at the first institution of So* 
** ciety. It would be an act of sedition, as well as an ab« 
^ surdity, to insinuate that this power is ever likely to be 
^ perverted, to the destruction of any natural Right thus re- 
<^ served : so close is the alliance between the Liberty of the 
<* Press and the Liberty of a British Subject. 

<< We may judge, from this view of the case, how greatly 
** those learned Men are mistaken, who deny the constltu- 
^ tional existence of the Liberty of the Press, because the 
** Press is not co-eval with Magna Charta. The Use and 
^ Liberty of Speech were antecedent to that great Charter of 
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Succeeding advocates for the Freedom of 
Printmg have copied not unfrequently as 
well as Jargely from this Oration. Among 
others, Mathew Tindal writing in 1698 
against Mr, TuUeneys Bill to provide, with 
other restrictions on the Press, that no un- 
Hcenced Newspaper should be in circula- 
tion*, transcribed from it without scruple, 
with little alteration and without acknow- 
legement It is not unlikely he was appre- 
hensive, that the name of Milton would 
have been detrimental to the cause for which 
he was ably and anxiously contending ! for 
the first Edition of the Prose-works in a col- 
lected form, which came out in the same 
jrear, bears in the title-page that it was 
printed at Amsterdam. It was, we must infer 
from this air of concealment, a Re-publica- 
tioQ too obnoxious for a London Bookseller 

^British Liberties; and Printing is only a more extensive 
** and improved kind of Speech/* 

An Essay on the Liberty of the Pressy chiefly as it 
respects personal Slander ; p. 6. 1754, ' 
Hester was, I believe, one of the present King*s Preceptors, 
and was translated from Norwich to London in J 761. 

* TindaVs Continaation of JRapin: L 350.^- Ralph: 

y.7i7. 
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to avow. The same reason constrained 
Mr. Trenchard about the same time to resort 
to this precaution in printing his excellent 
History of Standing Armies : as did the Print- 
ers of Montesquieu s works in France till the 
Constituent Assembly met in 1789- Just as 
the late Mr. Wilkes^ when early in this reign 
he presented the Public from his private 
Printing Press with a translation of BouJangers 
Theologico-political Research into the Origin 
and Progress of Despotism, deemed it pru* 
dent to screen himself behind the same sub- 
terfuge. 

So dark was the cloud of prejudice which 
eclipsed the lustre of Milton's name; and 
that too after the Revolution of 1688. Hap- 
pily it has passed away. We begin to make 
some retribution for sUght and neglect: 
his Prose has at length forced itself so far 
into notice that it is read, and sometimes 
quoted. 

Suum cuique decus Posteritas repaidet. The 
gradually accumulating suffrages of suc- 
ceeding ages are an unerring indication of 
transcendent merit : as a monument reared 
by the public voice after the lapse of a cen- 
tury would be a surer testimony of departed 
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excellence thfan any erection to commemo- 
rate the eminent dead immediately following 
upon their decease. But there have been 
few, very few, who after their names had 
been decried like Milton's ; nay, few 
whose names had only been in abeyance, as 
it were, for so long a term of probation who 
could establish by general consent a claim to 
posthumous honours. 

It is gratifying to find that amid the ob- 
loquy and detraction, in which through the 
turn of times Milton spent his declining 
years, he consoled himself with a sure and 
certain hope of ultimate renown. For rea- 
sons sufficiently obvious. Bacon when looking 
forward to " a life beyond Ufe^ in the minds 
of future generations, bequeathed his fan\e 
to foreign nations. Milton had only to ap- 
peal from the temper of the day: 

^ At ultimi nepotes, 

<< Et cordatior SBtas, 

^' Judicia rebus sequiora forsitan 

" Adhibebit, integro sinu. 

" Turn, livore sepulto, 

^* Si quid meremur sana posteritas sciet/' 

A prophetic anticipation*. Perhaps his 

* *' Such honourable visions bring, 
" As sooth'd great Milton's injured age, 
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fortitude drew additional vigour from the 
depression he then experienced. He could 
not but know, that a hasty reputation, 
springing from contemporaneous praise was 
often a forced and sickly product : in not a 
few instances, little better than an artificial 
flower, and of as short and fleeting a date. 
While he must have been equally sensible 
that Fame when of tardier growth and well- 
ripened reserves itself In store for a late 
posterity. 

•* Our monarch Oak, the patriarch of Trees, 
^ Shoots rising up and spreads by slow degrees :^' 

whereas tropical vegetation, under the rays 
of a vertical sun, is as transitory as it is 
rapid. 

The inclination which has started up, and 
is visibly gaining ground among us, to cul- 
tivate a general acquaintance with ^the elder 
Authours of our own Nation is highly credit- 
able to the reigning pursuits in Literature. 
We should vainly search the Continent in 
quest of Writings more deserving a diligent 

" When in prophetic dreams he saw 
" The race unborn with pious awe 
^ Imbibe each Virtue from his heavenly page/* 
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perusail than some we have to boast as dig- 
nifying our Island toward the close of the 
sixteenth and through the next century. 

In confirmation of this opinion, I might 
exhibit a long scroll of no vulgar names : I 
will enumerate no more than Raleighy Bacon^ 
Selden^ and Milton. Where can we receive 
fuller lessons on the grand examples and 
lights which History holds forth for the con- 
duct of Nations than are to be found in 
the volume of Raleigh and his learned As* 
sistants? And Bacon^ who deposed the 
Stagyrite after his prescriptive sway over the 
Schools, now has his eminent services to- 
ward the advancement of true Philosophy 
acknowleged at home and abroad by the 
warmest votaries to the Writers of classical 
Antiquity. While Selden^ for scholarship 
only not universal, and for his indefatigable 
researches into the original constitutions of 
the State, must be consulted and venerated 
as a Sage, to whom Learning and the Li- 
berties of England are alike and largely in- 
debted. Neither will Milton, in scope and 
reach of Thought, nor in wide extent of 
Knowlege, and least of all in a devoted at- 
tachment to the supreme interests of the 
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hiiman race, be found second to any who 
could be named, though he be estimated 
without regard to the deathless offspring of 
his Muse. Beside that several of his pieces 
are on the cardinal principles of our na- 
tional policy in Church and State, and 
written at an epocha the most momentous of 
any in the annals of Britain, the energies of 
his unwearied intellect, his vast and various 
acquisitions, his disinterested and fearless 
search after Truth; — all combine with his 
elevation of sentiment, and uniform recti- 
tude of intention, to give a deep and hve- 
ly interest to every disquisition to which 
he applied himself. So that it is inexcusa- 
ble in an English Gentleman, who feels it to 
be due to his station to attain a competent 
proficiency in the History and in the Lite- 
rature of his native Country, to allow any 
portion of so great a Writer's works to be 
unknown to him : ** Qiue etiam si Orator nan 
" sisy et m ingenuus Cms Romanus^ tamen ne- 
" cessaria est!' 

No circumstance can contribute to make 
this path to liberal and useful information 
more attractive and consequently more fre- 
quented than to clear away those obstruc- 
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tions to a Reader's easy progress which have 
grown up in a series of years and overspread 
many places once sufficiently obvious. To 
remove, for so much, these discouragements 
is the Editor's hope in the present Repub^ 
lication. Occasional explanation of uncom- 
mon words and phrases, and of allusions to 
particular circumstances which through the 
intermediate distance of time are become 
obscure, and will seldom be understood 
without a key ; as well as notices on per- 
sonal touches, which have lost their point 
from age, must be always convenient. 

Perhaps there is no English Authour of 
the same standing who demands glossarial 
and explanatory comment more frequently 
than Milton. He was of " amplitude of 
** mind to greatest deed^s:'' while with him 
Genius and Industry, by a rare felicity, 
walked hand in hand. Blessed with this 
character of mind hd was never remiss 
when he believed, that it might be con- 
ducive to the general welfare to exercise 
his thoughts and his pen on temporary 
topics; and if, as in this defence of an 
unlicensed Press, the theme were of per- 
manent and vital importance, he was a spec- 
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tator of the striking and extraordinary scenes 
continually passing before him, of a com- 
plexion much too ardent for his thoughts to 
escape all tinge from them, which now- 
darkening his sense renders elucidation ac- 
ceptable. Exclusive, moreover, of phraseo- 
logy which the mutations of language have 
made obsolete, he delighted in recondite 
meanings and in far-sought illustration. 
Sometimes, it may be, in ostentation of the 
intellectual wealth he possessed ; 

<< His was the treasure of two thousand years :" 

sometimes possibly forgetting how few have 
arisen so intimately conversant with Letters, 
sacred and profane, as himself, or to whom 
the whole range of human Science was 
equally familiar. 

. ** He knew each lane, and every alley green, 
^ Dingle or busby dell of this wide wood, 
" And every bosky bourne from side to side, 
<^ His daily walks, and ancient neighbourhood/^ 
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THE INVENTION OF THE ART bF PRINTING. 



In ihe meagre life of Thomson prefixed hf 
MupAhA to his Edition of this Poet's WoiJut, 
it is unnoticed that Thomson was an Editor 
of l3ie Absopaoitica. A fact we may con* 
dude from their silence to have been equally 
imknown to the Earl of Buchoih and. to his 
other Biogrtq^rs; who appear to have been 
also ignorant, that the Translation into En- 
^iah of the Ccnnmentaries of the Emperor 
"Morott Antonmus, by James ThomsoHt 
** Gent" 8vo. 1747, was by the hand of the 
Poet ; as my Informant was told by Mr 
Floyer Sydenham. 

■ In 1738, a translation of Cronmeffs Mani- 
festo against the Spaniards, which was drawn 

g2 
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up in Latin by Milton, and first printed in 
1655, was published by Miliary who was 
Thamans Publisher. To this Pamphlet, hi3 
Britannia was appended. As I conjecture, 
he rendered this State-Paper into English, 
and republished this poetical invective with 
a hope to assist, like Glovery in exciting a na- 
tional clamour for a Spanish War : then a 
leading object of the Parliamentary Party in 
opposition with whom he had associated him- 
self. 

Thomsons reprint of this Speech for the 
Liberty of unUcensed Printing came out not 
rloQg after the Act had passed requiring all 
dramatic Writings to be licensed by the 
Chamberlain of the King^s Household, prim* 
to their representation in a Theatre : without 
any doubt it was this Statute which suggested 
the propriety of this republication at that 
juncture. 

The importance of the subject will always 

t stamp a value on this spirited Preface^ while, 

as an original composition in prose by the 

Poet of the Seasons it is matter for literary 

curiosity. 

Is it not singular, that Thomson should no 
.where have touched on the Art of Printing 
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in the expanded poem Which he entided Xa4 
herty? This fell widiin the scope of that 
work much more aptly than the episode on 
Fythagoras and his Philosophy, or than the 
geographical outline of the Roman Empires 
The natural, the necessary, the close alliance 
betwedi Knowlege and Freedom would have 
fully justified its introduction. A fair occa-r 
sion offered, which it is surprising an Editor 
of MiLTON'Si Vindication of an open Press 
should overlook, when after deploring the 
prostration of the human mind in the dark 
ages, he sings in animated strains t^ return 
pf the presiding Goddess of his Poem bring-^ 
ing Science and the Arts in her train. This 
groupei has in some sort relieved the general 
languor of that piece; to which a well- 
fancied transiticm descriptive of the manifold 
benefits accruing to Mankind from the un-; 
obstructed enjoyment of this invention 
laight have still further conduced* 
^ The expression of Thought by the Voice: 
19 in its nature a very limited faculty, and of 
transient effect ; while oral Narration is %q 
vague that Facts disfigured by colloquial 
Tradition soon grow obscure, as well as. 
fllpre doubtful in authority at every repeti^ 
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tioQ^ and should they not degenerate into 
Fable; are if once forgotten uretrievably 
lost. Accordingly^ to embody the concept 
tions of Mind, and thus to confer on them 
aniaterial existence witii an extension be* 
yond the power of Speech, is among the first 
^deavours of Man, as soon as he has 
raised himself above animal- Life. The abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the northern Continent 
of America, who are not yet arrived at the 
pastoral stage in the progress of ameliora* 
tion, preserve their simple annals by Hie<> 
roglyphics, natural and sjrmbolical, graven 
on tablets of birch-bark among some tribes; 
in others, they obtain a short-lived memory 
for their transactions by the varied arrange- 
ment of beads. The imperfections and the 
inadequacy of all such rude, yet elaborate, 
attempts to give the operations of Intellect a 
tangible habitation and to delineate articu* 
lated breath, could not but have been pain* 
fiilly felt in the earliest dawnings of the so** 
cial state. If it had not been for the ex^ 
caption of the Chinese, we should have 
iashly pronounced, that while ignorofU of th^ 
secret 6f Letters^ Mankind could riever ap^ 
prpach the pale of Civilization ; and that an 
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expedient so apt ai a literal character to 
rend^ Thought and Soiitid visible and per^ 
manent .most speedily aad inevitably liave 
brougkl an arbitrary and occult signs int* 
disuse* 

The ability of describng th^ imi^es of 
Sense, and of conveying 1o tiie mind oi 
others dirough like eye, the abstractioiui of 
lltt Und^rstandkBg by written words^ is in- 
deed a woodevful acquirement How fbrci*- 
biy the Polytheisis of E^gypt and of Greece 
were, strack widi the incaleuliflj^e benefits of 
alphabetic writing, they showed by venerat- 
ing the inventor as a Divinity : in acknow- 
legement, under the oames of Thotk and of 
Hermes^ to that individual who had contri- 
buted in a larger measure than any other to 
the well-being of his fellow-creatures. As, 
tb^ugh a sinular impulse of gratitude for 
the good received^ divine honours were paid 
in Greece and Italy to the inventress of the 
Loom and of the Plow, and to those who 
first taught the use of Grain and the culture 
oftheVineaadOlive^. 

* It k nOher extCBordiiuuyi that tliey wbo hgm tbcN^^ 
that the ooQ^fcructkm of m Alphabet was above huBMO in- 
geDuity, and that it must hav^ qpnui^ Inuaedialeljr fton a 
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( After the near advances made towasd 
Printing both by the Greeks and Romans^ 
'When they stamped Inscriptions on their 
Cpins^ branded Letters on Malefactors, and 
impressed marks on their Catde, it secsns 
Burprising that whole revolutions of ages 
should have passed away before any similaf 
method was thought of to multiply copies of 
^ Manuscript, The transition from thes6 
practices was easy to the compendious pro*" 
cess by which Books are printed, and, no^ 
at least, it appears to be very obvious. At 



clivine commUnicatioD, should riot have adverted to the sin- 
gle mgns which we have taken from the Arabian Scavans for 
ibe purposes of oakulatioQ. 

These numerical ciphers, as simple in their power as 
boundless in their (^ration, approach to a universal charac- 
ter. The Chinese with the Swan Pan are the only except 
tion to their use among civilized Nations. — How did the 
Commissariate of a Roman Army keep their accounts with 
Xiftteis for numerals ? 

I once mentioned to the late Mr. Gilbert fTake/leld^ whom 
I had the honour to call my friend, and who had published 
an ingenioot Essay in support of the opinion, Aat we owe 
verbal Writing to a direct Revelation finim.the Deity, whe^ 
ther these numerical figures did not militate against hb per- 
toarion ? He put my objection by in the way we all do an ar- 
gument, which we tire unpoepared to confute, when started 
^^ainst a fevonrile hypothesis. 
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laa^ in an auspicious hour» this want wa9 
mipplied by the aid of moveable Types, scad 
the mechanism of a Press; a contrivance 
fdiich has encreased the op{M>rtunities 4>f 
Knowlege many thousand fold.-^In Christen-' 
dom we shall neither erect Temples, ,nor 
raise Altars to the inventor of Typography, 
But his merit will not be over 'rated, if w^ 
place him among the foremost in the file of 
benefactors. to the human race. , 

• Not long afltor the revival of Letters, 
Frmcis I. having one day called on th^ 
Printer, Robert Stqphens, as a mean of pror 
claiming his fostering care qf Literature> 
would not permit his presence to delay th^ 
correction of a Proof Sheet from the Press, 
The memory of this royal Patron of Scholar^ 
deserves to be held in as much estimation to 
the full for this courteous attention to th^ 
iirteresta of Learning, as his Rival Churles V. 
for the homage he did to the fine Arts in 
stooping for the Pencil which Titian had le( 
M. 

. The contrariety of emotion which would 
have agitated the projectors of the Alembic 
and of the Printing Press, at the instant their 
sagacity was rewarded with success^ woul^ 
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prefs^it not an incuriow contemplatioii, bfi4 
it been possible for fliem to have foreseen 
f&e wide-£^ead and opposite effects ci their 
respective discoveries. This was eagerly- 
perverted into a perennial spring of liquid 
fee, which year by year shortens with linger* 
ing anguish the existence of thousands and 
ef tesQs c^ thousands, iU-atoning £Dr this m- 
ceasing destruction of human Life by the me* 
dicinal properties it may possess. That has 
proved itself to be the primary organ ia pro- 
moting our nearest interests and most ele- 
vated pursuits. It undeniabty makes one 
exception, I trust there are mao^ more, to 
&e reflection which sprang from the morbid 
melancholy of our great Moralist, that human 
advantages are mare suscqHible of evil ^Um of 
goodj through the wayward propensities of 
our nature to misuse them. 

Of the innumerable illustrations which 
croud into the recollection, none would mark 
the kindly influences of the Press mwe 
strongly than the uniformity of manners and 
of customs continued down £rom the highest 
antiquity in the eastem quarter of the globe. 
Stsrangers to this inestimable acqiusition, «r 
where it is known in part an alphabetic cha* 
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not being in nse, the Asiaities have re- 
numsed neaily stationary from liie time onr 
'ForeSa&en ran naked in the woods widi 
paifited skins, fed on acorns, and offinred 
hitiman sacrifices to idols. Neidier is it, tfaat 
ibe Printing Press has so largely contributed 
to the preeminence of the Nations of the 
West which alone renders Coster ^ or Faust y wr 
Guttembergj or wfaoeTer originally suggested 
ibe idea, or facilitated the design, an object 
of lasdng gratitude. The Printing House 
ought supr^oaely to be regarded wilb reve* 
r^dce as the Officma lAbertatiSy the laboratory 
of human liberty; the operative meani^ by 
iviueh Mankind are at length, and now, let 
us hc^e, rapidly gaimng a just sense of their 
ewtt Rights, and of the Duties of dieir Ru^ 



To enlarge cm tiiie indissoluble connexion 
between Knowlege widely diffused, and po- 
litical Freedom, and on their reciprocal de- 
pendence, would be mis-spending time. Yo* 
liuaes written out by &e hand, would of 
necessity continue so rare and so costly that 
the wealthy alone could procure tiiem. The 
Style and liie Pen Iherefbre too often flaked, 
tQ preserve the multitudinous applications of 
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the intellectual principle^ and never couklr 
generally disseminate them* But this super** 
latiye art brought Books within the reach of 
almost all the classes in Society, and excited 
a spirit of ardent enquiry among them. Thei 
extended circulation of Knowlege communi- 
cated a new and vigorous impulse to th^ 
public mind. It now felt powers which had 
hitherto lain dormant ; in exercising them, it 
gradually shook off the load of rubbish which, 
bad overwhelmed it during the co-existing do-^ 
minp^tion of Monkery and Feudality. From 
this epocha, the tide of improvement in hu- 
man affairs set in with a steady and accele- 
rated course. So steady as to have now 
neairly worn away the niost formidable ob- 
structions ; and latterly sq accelerated as to 
induce some who perceive distinotiy the ca- 
pacity for many and great improvements in 
social Man to aspire after his Perfectability : 
the hope of a visionary but praiseworthy 
enthusiasm. But while shut out by the la 
bour and expence of transcription from the 
means of Instruction, a vast proportion of 
every community must have lived their days 
in the darkest ignorance. In this benighted 
BtatCt without the services of Typography 
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%udal Tyranny migbt still have attached the 

mass of the European populatioH to the 

•glebe*, and Superstition still have propa^ 

•gated by the fagot the adoration of conse*- 

<^rated baubles and holy waffers-t* If there 

'had been only Copyists^ Buduinan would 

have maintained to litde (mrpose^ that the 

tuling passion of Cato Uticensis was the sole 

foundation of all legitimate Magistracy from 

4he King to the most subordinate Peace*- 

officer:]:. Locke^ unless he could have set the 

Compositor to work in the stead of Amanuen"* 

* ** Non potuit ire aliubi/' 

Domesday Book ; Hantescire; passitn. 

t ^ Nam, simul ac Ratio • » ccepit vocifenri 

^••••••••* ••••••••^••^•••« 

^ DifiiigiuDt Animl terrores; moenia mandi 

^Diicedant .•♦•...^ 

^ Nee Tellus obstat, quin omnia despiciafitur, 

^Sub pedibus quieqnomqae infra per inane genintvt/' 

X ^ Nob sibf, sed toti, genitum se credere, oiundo.'^ 

PharsaUa: n.SS». 
If it can ask no higher praise, it is always amusive to trace the 
tradition of a thought from one mind to another, and to ob** 
venre the various applications io its progress. Cicero caught 
thb moral sentiment from the Founder of the Academy t 
-^ift ad Arehytam scripsit Plato, non sibi se soli Datum 
^ [Homo] memioerit, sed Patrise, se^ soif^ ut perexigua paia 
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tety would never hare beeome the Prec^^tor 
ef Nations in the two h«B]fl|Aeres. To small 
avail comparatively would thb Sage have in- 
colcated the Duty of Toleraticm to the doo 
temes of every religkros Commttmon» or have 
pranralgatedthe leading axioms in the science 
ef civil Covermnent, as fonnded oa popn^ 
lar Right That Liberty of Conscience is a 
natural Ri^; that the Religion of every MaB 
m^t to be left to God and himself : that 
all Men are bom free and with equal Ri|^: 
that Society is fonnded in the consent of the 
Majority : that tiie Liberty of Man in Soci- 
ety is to be under no legislative Power, other 
than what is established by Consent: that 
the legislative, being only a fiduciary Power 
there remains in the People a supreme Power 

^ ipti ieIinqiiatiir.-<-2.; 14. de JiftiA.— - And diere is a siiiii* 
lar thougbt in Fkdmrch ; m FU. Lyturg. 

Thb, we see, Luean afterward took iip ifi drawing the 
character of his Hero ; then to convey a just idea of the 
rightful teiiQse by which all Magistmcy tt holden, Buchanan 
paraphrased the tctm aboveby— «'<Reges nonsibi sed Popalo 
<'«reatos/' De Jure Jtegni apud Scotos; p. 8. Op. Onm. 
I. 4to. MiMiman* edit. 

Is there not in this natural application of a maxim in Mo^ 
lality to the principles of Government an eminent illustralioii 
that political science is no more than a branch of Ethical? A 
truth of inestimable importance. 
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tD^TMM^e or alter the legidative ifhen dwjr 
Mt eontraiy to Che Tru9t mposed in lliem:— - 
Tliese Mid other piineiples 4wavcely less iit« 
Ti^EtatDie might have amused the lekure and 
leahned ^ pykniiiropy of the S^ieculatbt^ 
wmsskted by lihe Prkiter, they eould newa 
bsre ^forked their way mto the general bdief> 
80 as to have become motives «f action to 
Bombers any*i?ise eon^tent to e^dttve 
purposes. Neither, when oppressiomi past 
endurance tiad driven a Nation to arms, and 
&iey were victorious in this appeal to Heaven 
in a Trial by Battel, did ibere exist;, before 
the era c€ Prntting, a safe and sure tneans of 
registmng for public inspection any instrii* 
ment of covenanted liberties ; nor of ttaas'^ 
nutting such ^^idence ^of «omm<m RigM C^ 
a late posterity to have in their rem^n* 
iMrance. A transcript of the Charter from 
Hemy I. to the People of England vfBs refWk 
sited, as a precaution against the danger of 
spoliation, among the muniments of the prin* 
cipal Monasteries of the realm. Yet at flie 
re^affirmance and enlargement of our consti- 
tutional Freedom by the national Convention 
at Runningmede, Cardinal Langton thou^t 
himself fortunate to have recovered a solitary 
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ropy of this venerable roll. Very little more 
than a century had elapsed when all the other 
records of tiiese stipulated Rights had dis- 
appeared Who can doubt that these docu-* 
ments had been wilfully destroyed? The 
numerous and well-stored Libraries of later 
jtfanes form safer archives. From these con- 
senratories of Knowlege the memorials of 
History are, with the seeds of every Science, 
dispersed over an immeasurable tract, and 
^ut beyond the power of human extirpati<m« 
Their difiusion can only be compared to the 
infinite progression of high numbers ; a dif-- 
fusion which ensures their endless duration : 
by the same means that we may observe in 
the order of Nature, whose economy it is to 
regard the increase and multiplication of the 
species for its preservation rather than to 
attend to the fate of the individuals who 
compose it. 
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EDITION IN 1772*. 



Therb 18 a period in the progress of human de^ 
rigns^ which^ as it is regarded with negligence or 
with policy, will ensure their destruction or their 
success^ The Lion is endued by Nature with 

* This Edition with the Dedication and the Preface I hara 
beard ascribed to Archdeacon Blackbume ; but I have not been 
able to learn that there is any anthority for this opinion. If he 
were the Editor, his Family are ignorant of the circumstance*— * 
Was it the Rey. Richard Baron, who reprinted Milton's en« 
larged Edition of the 'EixoyoxAioYijf, and who assisted in the 
4ta Edition of the Prose Works ? It is far fh>m unlikely that 
Bertm, if then liTing, was the Editor ; or that if it were not he, 
some one else was Employed by Mr. HoUis for this purpose; at 
I find the AaBOPiiGiTiCA enumerated in a list of Books for the 
age of Uie Swedes published in this year, 1772, by this Gentle* 
IMO oo occasion of the royal Rerolntion which had recently 
taken place id that Country {Mem. qf T. HollU, p. 659) ; who 
ssys (p. t56)t " let the brare worthy Swedes read the AeioIpa- 
" GiTicAi and get franker/' 

h 
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the means of mischief — weapons of dreadful ezecv^ 
tion ; but deprive him, while be is yet young, of 
his teeth and his nails-p^isarm bim while he b 
within your reach — and he will never rise to 
be the terror of the forest, or the tyrant of the 
field. 

Impressed with a conscious sense of this pro- 
position, I now take up the pen in the cause of 
my Country. The season of danger ought to be 
the reason of alarm -, and when a secret blow it 
aimed at the State by the cunning or the ambU 
tioiifit, no honest individual, who is aware of ii, 
will be idle« On the present occasion^ therefoceF 
be it my business, as it is my duty, to unveil the 
fbes of Public Freedom, and drag them to the pub* 
lie altar. 

It is apprehended, and with good reaaon, tkat m 
design is now ripening to restrain the Uberfy qf 
the Press. The character of our present Ministry 
makes the existence of siich a design probable, bat 
their conduct carries it almost beyond a doubt. 
So daring an attempt is indeed worthy of that en- 
terprising spirit which has already contfoverledl 
Elections, and ridiculed the complaints of twelve 
millions of Subjects. It is well known that tbia 
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idhMBe htt be^n long iu}opted> hvtt aiiopted Gti]f 
m ptwpecl $ the execution of H ws^ resenred for 

this season and ibis F 1: accordingly binti 

iMte beea given, inuendoes thrown out, and whis- 
pers ciMoIatedi that the Press is grown Inxirriatit 
and wsdtorH and requires cropping. 

This landabie business has been mhered into the 
world by a Pubtication^ which may be considered 
aa tlie proiogne to the tragedy which is intended 
to ibllowv On Thursday the 30th day of January 
last (as if Freedom was doomed to bteed on tb^ 
wmmt day with Virtue^) a Pamphlet was publi^>eds 
aolitled, ^ Rtascms against the mtefkkd Bill fit 
^ U^mg same rtitrmnt upon thelib^ty qftfkc Pt^esi^ 
** wherein all the arguments %fet advanced by the 
•• pnmoters cf it are unamroerahly anstioered** The 
tendeircy of this Pampblet is obvioos to the most 
mperficrat oWerrer^ It is written in a strain of 
oMtiimed irony; and, while itieems to be the keeA 
foe of the errours of Administration, it is in truth 
liitir warmest adrooate. It is replete with that 
^ykfn and mfcoutb rarHery whicb is always aim- 
ing afe bUMtir, but nerer reaches it; and fhottg^ 

• Hic day oa wMcb the Royal Mfartyr toSht^. ' 

h 2 
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ir is neither satirical nor witty, it wdl senrw ta 
show that Dullnesd can sometimes be as malicioud 
as Wit. 

Such is its tendency, and such its character* 
Howeyer, the powers of this masked battery are 
too circumscribed and feeble to annoy the palla* 
dium of Freedom, by playing against it : if it pos* 
sesses any importance, it is acquired only by its 
being in disguise. The keenness of its ridicule or 
the force of its reasoning could never give it con*' 
sequence sufficient to tnerit a reply, were it not 
shielded under very powerful protection ; for from 
very good authority I inform the Public, That U 
was published under the immediate patronage qf 

C. J », Esq. This Gentleman — the flower 

of the Cabinet, and the epitome of the Treasory-^ 
Bench-*«ever able, ever willing to lend a good band 
to a bad purpose-^ this Gentleman (I say) kindly 
gave his parental bosom to foster, nourish, and 
warm this bantling into life. 

A destructive measure cannot be too early 
crushed — a task worthy of the AaEOPAGmcA of 
MiLTOK. This exalted Genius, when an ill-advised 
Parliament, in times of political rage and civil dis- 
sention, had imposed an illicit restraint upon tibe 
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VreBB, drew forth his Eloquence and his Pen in the 
ciuise of Freedom — and conquered. The iui'- 
poitance of this triumph was the best panegyric 
on the powers which effected it; but when Liberty 
is the prize^ what will not Genius encounter and 
surmount ? 

I will not promise myself such a signal victory 
in our days. Parliaments, which in former times 
ware but novices in the mystery of political in- 
trigue, are now become familiar with the tricks of 
State, and can laugh at Justice as unconcernedly 
as the Lawyers in Westminster- Hall. Corruption 
is a thriving weed ; and has often found the warm* 
est hotbed in a Senator's heart. 

However, the Areopagitica is an admired per^ 
formance, and has been always esteemed by learned 
men a master-piece of argument as well as of com-> 
position. It is indeed connected with that close 
argumentation which chains the attention always 
to the* subject, and is diversified with such agree- 
able and happy observations on Men and Books as 
Gemns and Taste only could produce* The sue- 
cess of this piece was admirable, f The men who 
were wounded by its doctrines became converts to 
its truth. There is a remarkable instance of this. 
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Ibon after the first poblicatioa of the AaiorAGiTicAt 
one Mabbot, a Licenser of the Press, vas so ^m^ 
sibly struck by the force of its argnmmts, that he 
applied to the Council of State to more the House 
of Commons that he might be discharged from hit 
office. He gave the following reasons: 

I. ^' Because many thousand of scandalous and 
^ midignant Pamphlets hare been puUished with 
^^ his name thereunto, as if he had licensed the 
«< same (though he never saw them) on purpose (aa 
*^ he conceives) to prejudice him in his reputatiOQ 
f^ among the honest party of this nation. 

IL ^* Because that employment (as he con- 
'^ ceives) is unjust and illegal!, as to the ends of its 
^^ first institution, via. to stop the Presse for pub- 
^ lishing any thing that might- discover the cor* 
^' ruption of Church and State in the time of 
^* Popery, Episcopacy, and Tyranny; the better 
^ to keep the People in ignorance, and carry on 
*^ their popish, factious, and tyrannical designs, for 
^ the enslaving and destruction both of the Bodies 
** and Souls of all the free People of this nation. 

lU. *^ Because Licensing is as great a mo- 
^' nopoly as ever was in this nation, in that aU 
*^ noen's judgments, reasons, &c. are lo be bound 
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^ iqp in the Lictoier's (as to LtcenaUig) : far if the 

'< Author of osy Sheete^ Booke^ or Treatiie, writ 

^ ttot to please the fancy and come within the 

^ compass of the Licenserts jodgmeiit^ then tie k 

** not to receive any stamp of antbority for pnb* ^^^^ 

-« fishing thereof." ** 

A Committee of the Cooncil of State being slif- 

tiefied with these and other reasons of M. Mahbet, 

€OQceming Licensing, the Cooncil of State reportB 

to the House; upon which the Hoose ordered, 

*' That the said M. Mabbot shouM be discharged 

^ of licensing Books for the future^/' J 

But though the AsnoPAortiCA breathes throttgh>» 

out thstt noble spirit of free Enquiry and ci?fl 

Liberty which is entirely worthy of the mighty 

mind of Miltow, I am aware that a change of 

time, of poKticSy and even of manners, may make 

some part of it not appear 00 applicable to this as 

it was to the last century. We know that the 

aspect of. the times is always varying^ and that te* 

volving ages carry along with them fashions in 

Literature as well as in dress : 

Mtnneft with fortimei, hamoun torn with climss^ 
Tenets with Books, sod priaoipies wilii tiiBes. 

* Farliamentmyr lUgiiter, 1649. 
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r The quaint and formal Literature of Elizabeths days 
has been known to be despised by the graver and 
more unoouth scholastic Learning of the first 
Charles's reign ; which again, in its turn, has been 
treated with the utmost contempt by the airy and 
classical wits of Charles the Second's Court. But 
though part of Milton's reasoning may appear 
obsolete, and part unnecessary, still enough will 
remain behind to convince the unprejudiced and 
impartial Reader.^ However, as some new reasons 
have been offered by the advocates of the Impri- 
matur in favour of it, and lest even a cranny 
should be left for a Minister to escape through, I 
beg the Reader's attention for a few* moments 
longer, whilst I cursorily examine the reasons they 
have urged in defence of so despotic a measure. 

<< First (say they), this unrestrained Liberty ^ 
<* the Press is dangerous to Religion." Indeed! 
my Lords of the Treasury 1 — But this conscientious 
obstacle comes with a double grace fropi the op* 
posers of the Clerical Petition. Are ye at last be- 
come the gracious guardians of those principles 
which in your hearts ye despise ? or has the Spirit 
at length beamed in light upon Souls where light 
never shone before ?<»-<-~ For shame! my Lords s 
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"will ye never forsake inconsistence? Daemons 
have trembled^ and Jews have been converted ;. 
but when the cause of Religion is echoed from the 
Treasnry-Bench, Perfidy is at hand, and we ought 
to look about os.—- — But, seriously, wherein is 
the danger to Religion ? Freedom of Speech and 
Freedom of Conscience have always gone hand in 
band ;. and while these tw^ blessings remain free 
and unrestrained, Religion will never withdraw 
her beams, or diminish in her lustre. We have 
beard indeed -r- our ancestors felt it, and one half 
of Europe still feels it-+-We have heard, that in 
countries where every new Book must be stamped 
with an imprimatur, the severest despotism and 
the darkest ignorance unite to involve the wretched 
inhabitants in slavery and errorJ but it is a doc- 
trine equally strange as new, that liberal sentiment 
and free enquiry should check Devotion, or ex- 
tinguish the flame of Religion and Virtue. This 
argument is important and extensive enough to fill 
many pages with a discussion of it ; but as Mil- 
ton has treated of it with the true spirit of histo-* 
rical disquisition, I refer the Reader to his obser- 
vations, which he will find in their proper place. 
^» Secondly, it is dangerous to Government/' — 
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There is a nakedness in this assertion which detecta 
itself. It is not dangerous to Government. Oe 
the contrary, an unlicensed Press is the guardian 
of Freedom and of the Constitution. I appeal to 
the opinions of LegisIatonB* to the page of Histoi7» 
to the experience of ages. It will not avail then 
to adduce the continual dissatisfaction of the 
People with the servants of Government, as a 
proof of the evil tendency of unlicensed Printing : 
this, indeed, is the only security of the State. Tbd 
Britbh Government, established with wonderful 
judgment on the basis of two opposing systems^ « 
the Republican and the Monarchical, must always 
derive the security oC its existence from an equal 
exertion of these powers for the good of the whole. 
There is an equality, a precision* a watchfulness^ 
which must be preserved between them, on which 
the public safety entirely depends. They must be 
always jealous of each other, or they are undone. 
Hence it is, that they live in continual opposition ^ 
hence, that civil dissention is the faithful guardian 
of civil Liberty ; hence, that the Constitution oi 
Britain, like the boisterous element that surrounds 
the Isle, must live in tempest, or not live at alL 
But the kingly branch of the State, having all the 
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teeciittve power in their own bands^ have the most 
finsqoent, the most easy opportunities of encroaching 
on the Repuhiican ; which they in their turn most 
obeek. Now, how is this to be done } The former, 
oommodiously seated within the circumference of a 
single room, whether in Council or in Cabinet,t can 
conenlt in a firm and undivided body how to extend 
the interests of Tyranny, or to do the hnsiness of 
Corruption: but the case is otherwise with the 
People. — Dispersed over all the kingdom, as their 
property or their interert leads them ; and separated 
from consulting each other by onsurmouotable oh* 
stacles, when a blow is aimed at their Laws, or an 
insult at their Liberties, what means of information 
€9 redress have they? None, but the Press. 
This, and this only, is the bright star of the People. 
This is the great national trumpet, which rouzes 
tlie kingdom from end to end, from side to side. 
This is the mighty thunderbolt of the People, 
which hurls its fury on a Minister's head, or can 
make a guilty throne tremble to tbe centre. — But 
I am imprudent in my zeal. While I am writing 
the {lanegyric of the Free Press, I am in fact re- 
citing those advantages which make it obnoxious 
to its enemies. 
When the public interest is betjrayed by cralty 
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or wicked rnen^ the Press can and ought to soond 
the alarm, and point out to the People thmr 
danger : but this Liberty can never operate against 
Goyemment, so as to produce any violent effects^ 
without very violent causes. A great and admired 
Philosopher, whose opinion is always respectable 
when he does not treat of Religion, speaks here to' 
the purpose. ** This Liberty of the Press," says 
he, ^* is attended with so few inconvenienciet, that 
^/ it may be claimed as the common Right of Man« 
** kind, and ought to be indulged them in almost 
<( every Government. We need not dread from 
«< this Liberty any such ill consequences as fol« 
<< lowed from the harangues of the popular Dema* 
« gogues of Athens and Tribunes of Romef A 
*' man reads a Book or Pamphlet alone and coolly. 
<< Tbare is none present from whom he can catch 
<< the passion by contagion. He is not hurried 
** tiw^y by the force and energy of action; and 
<* should he be wrought up to ever so seditious 
<< a humour, there is no violent resolution pre* 
** sented to him by which he can immediatly vent 
** his passion. The Liberty of the Press, therefilre^* 
<< however abused, can scarce ever excite popular 
** tumults or rebellion. / And as to those murmurs. 
« or secret discontents it 'may occasion^ it is better 
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^^ they shoald get vent in words^ that they tnay 
<< come to the knowledge of the Magistrate before 
^^ it be too late, in order to his providing a remedy 
^'against them* Mankind, it is true, have always 
^ a greater propension to believe what is said to 
^the disadvantage of their Governors^ than the 
^ contrary : but this inclination is inseparable from 
*^ them, whether they have Liberty or not. A 
^^ whisper may fly as quick, and be as pernicious 
^* as a Pamphlet : nay it will be more pernicious^ 
'^ where men are not accustomed to think freelyj 
*• or distinguish between Truth and Falshood*/' 

But, thirdly, the great hinge on which these 
Rdbrmers of the Press turn their favourite scheme 
is, ** the publication of Scandal.*' If by the sup* 
pression of Scandal they mean the suppression of 
Satire, whether pointed at private or public vices, 
they are aiming at a point which they never will, 
oev^r can effect. If there are culprits in morality, 
there will be correctors too : and while Wit can 
brandish his pen, or Satire her lash, let Folly ex* 
pect no quarter. 

But here the point they aim at is impracticable. 
Supposing that they lock up the babbling tongue 

: * * Hum^s E$$aySp Vol. I. p. 13, Svo. edit. 
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of the Pi'esf^ can they k>ck up tlw toAgoU of n^ 
dividuals? Satire^ confined in tbe narrow dubn 
nel of private ridicule, cots through every thing iti 
its course ; and, like the pestilential air pent up in 
ck)0e recesses, will rage with collected force, atid 
burst with a louder explosion. How ineffectuat 
the most rigorous Licensing, in . the most despotic 
States, is to stop the tongue of Scandal, let PasM 
qum and Marforio witness at Rome ; and let tiie 
lampoons of Versailles, and the qpigrams of Paris, 
bear testimony in France. How much less equal 
then to this task would be the boasted reformation 
in Britain, where Freedom of Speech is deemed 
tbe brightest jewel in the Constitution ; and wbese 
etery man is accustomed to speak what he thinks^ 
and to think what he pleases! — Ridhculous pebcy I 
When FoUy plays her anticks in a grave masque, 
the scene is doubly laughable. 

I do not indeed deny, that Defamation is often, 
very often, ill-directed, aad then always become^ n 
real grievance. I am no advocate for the satire 
that wounds the virtuous, the helpless, or the in- 
nocent. I know, too, with how much tenderness, 
respect, and even venersAion, characters of exacted 
trust both in Church find State ought to be treated: 
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^ktte are obiigalioiis whidi oagbt always to be 
bindiDg on Society: but an infringement of all 
these obligations al once will not be sufficient to 
jtistify a restraint on the Freedom of the Pkness. 
lliese abuses have their ample remedies. If in^ 
dividuals are injured by tbe Press, the Courts of 
Law are open to their complaints, and willing to 
redress them. The Laws in force against Libel- 
ling and Defamation are replete with all the rigour 
which Justice or Sererity could exact, and ar^ 
within every one*s reach. Why then should the 
Press be restricted to obviate abuses which tbe 
Law is already amply authorized to remedy? — 
I repeat it, I have a respect for private reputation, 
and I hold public characters sacred: but if any 
false reverences for Power and Authority should 
exempt the conduct of those intrusted with them 
from being canvassed by the Public, or scrutinized 
by any member of tbe community, adieu to 
that boasted Constitution which has existed, for 
ages, the envy and admiration of tbe whole 
world. 

•♦Fourthly (say our Licensers), in EUzabetKs 
*' time the Press was not so wanton of its power, 
^^ nor so liben^ of its abuse, and yet the Govera- 
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*' ment was both happy and floorishing, nor did 
" the People mormur : Why might it not be so 
** now ? " — For very obvious reasons, my Lords—- 
Cecil is not at the Treasury-board, Coke is not 
in the Court of King's Bench, nor is Elizabeth 
on the throne. In truth, this argument could 
furnish a very extensive field for disputation; 
and the discussion of it would be a keen 
and continued satire on modern Ministers and 
modern Legislation. In these days, my Lords^ 
in these happy days, the Queen of England waa 
at once the sovereign of her People, and the 
guardian of their Laws. The public money was 
expended solely in public uses, and the offices 
of State were not set up to sale. Parliaments 
were sincere, and Elections were held sacred: 
There was but one instance of Bribery in the 
whole reigfl, when a candidate gave Four PouNDi 
to be returned to Parliament*, for which he was 

* T*hi8 was taken from Sir Edward Coke. His words are re- 
markable : " Thomas Long gave the Maior of Westbury fenr 
'' pound to be elected Burgesse, who thereupon was elected. 
** This matter was examined and aHjudged in the House of Com- 
" mons, secundum legem et consuetudinem Parliament!, and the 
^^ Maior fined and imprisoned, and Long removed: for this cor- 
*\ nipt dealing was to poyson the very fofintain itself/' 4 Ina, 2Jb 
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fined, expelled, and doomed to eternal shaoie. 
Honesty was the best recommendation to abilities^* 
and abilities to office; places, of trast were not 
held in reversion, and the public honour was not 
converted into a public jest« Her subjects gave 
her. their hearts, and she freely gave her's in 
return*. Hence she soon made Jthem happy at 
home, and dreadful abroad. She never patched 
up a Convention, and she always presided at 
public treaties. In these blessed times, what 
cause had the Press to complain ? If the>Q.ueen 
ever played the tyrant, it always ter^ninated in the 
good, of her subjects. > She treated them as a 
Parent does her Children, and < chastised them 
only to make them more happy. Ye see then, 
to . have murmured against this reign would be 
to have murmured against I 
complained when there was 
plaint, would have argued 
wantonness for which Englisb 
^e. — Let our Reformers now. step home, and, 
compare the picture of the sixteenth century- 
with our. own time : the contrast is rather striking,- 
and may soften even the unfeeling . heart of a: 
Ministerj , . ^ 1 

i 
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These are the. chief of their arguments— But 
lest these should be fbund insufficient . to canj 
their fiiTOurite Imprimatur into a Law, they hate 
prudently provided a corps it reserve^ which^ if 
necessary, may be played upon the enemy a& an 
afte^game• It is the interest of tyrannic men to 
be cumiing too^ and they are in the right : but it 
shall not avail them in the present instance* 
^ No man (say they) ought ta verite what he 
^ would be ashamed to own;, therefore no man 
«< ought to write wbal he would be ashamed 
*' to subscribe. If ye will make us no other 
^ cpucessions, let every Author put his name 
^^ to his Book, Paflnphlet, or Paper, and we art 
«*satiseed." 

There is. an air of candour in this argument 
which renders it deceitful, and the plausibflity 
with which it bespeaks the attention^ makes it 
the more dangerous. Whether we view jt re- 
iqpectittg the effect it would necessarily have on 
polite or on political Learning, it is despot 
and dangerous, and subversive of Truth and 
Ingenuity, of Enquiry and Freedom. Will the 
timid and youthful Genius, whose modesty i» 
yet unwounded, and whose fears are usually 
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mmierdiis in proportion as his abilities are 

great, venture his name^ his reputation^ his 

pride> in a fickle and nnfnendly world, whose 

mercy he has never felt, and whose good 

nature he has never experienced P Will he 

lean his fond expectations oti that faithless 

prop, which has often proved deceitful to 

Genius unsheltered and unpatronized i tJn- 

dcmbtedly he will no(* He will rather retreat 

from that world which he dreads, and languish' 

away his life in obscurity and silence. It 

is thus that Navtan, the father of ne^r 9ys* 

terns and Worlds, would have pined away iA 

obKority, and left the worid in darkness; and 

bad not one of his friends, more bold than 

himself, given his discoveries to the world, he 

would never have set his name to that divine 

Philosophy, which has since done honour to 

huoian nature, and crowned himself with im-^ 

mortality. 

Bnt in politics, the mischief of such a man- 
date would be unbounded. It would be at 
HMMe (gagging the mouth of Truth and fair 
ittvestigationf. Books, Pamphlets, Letters, Essays 

i2 
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•^«-aIl, must come forth curbed, bound, add 
fettered, and guarded with all the caution ami 
quaiutness of a lease or a deed of settlements 
If an obnoxious truth is to be told to the 
Public concerning a Minister, and the Authoor 
is obliged to subscribe it, will not this Minis- 
ter, assuming all the surly port and pride of 
power, point his thunder at the unprotected 
Authour, let slip his dogs of war, and hoot 
him down through all the quirks and laby* 
nnths of court-law, and state intrigue? WhaA 
U it, in fact, but showing the Minister where 
to aim his fury, and giving him a lash where- 
with to scourge the obnoxious and the inna-^ 
cent ? Will a man for his own sake ; or, if 
be has friends, family, and endearing connec- 
tions in life, still n>ore for their sake ; venture 
to expose his interest, his property, and per- 
haps his life, to the mercy of a powerful and 
revengeful Minister, who probably has all the 
treasure and laws of the nation in his own gripe ? 
He .will not, if he is prudent* Mercy indeed^ 
we are told, is sometimes seep at Courts but 
the never extends her hand to any but culprits- 
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tf Gonsommatd guilt, the felons, the robbers, and 
omrderers, of Newgate. 

Bnt what more is necessary to be said? 
Milton will finish what I have begun* I en- 
teat the Reader's candour for detaining him 
w long from the arguments of so enlarged a 
jBind; and it is my excuse, while it is my 
pride, that I only fight under the shield of so 
great a name. 

Let us hear no more, then, of these illiberal 
innovations, which would disgrace the ignorance 
and barbarous rage of the middle ages. If. out 
Ministers have not resolved to reduce us oncd 
more to a levd with the savages of the North, or 
with the slaves of the South of Europe, let theol 
never attempt to establish Laws whioh would 
shackle every generous power of the Soul, and give 
the last blow to Learning and Freedom. Shall 
Britons, nurtured in the soil of Liberty, bred 
under her wings, our bosoms glowing with all the 
brilliant principles of her. unshackled nature, pre*' 
pared alike to deeds of Virtue or of Danger ; shall 
we stoop to truckle at a Licenser's levee, and be 
tamely robbed of those immunities whioh. elevate 
us above the other nations of the world ?r-Forbid 
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It Freedom, Virtue, public Sf>iritl and if such 
an attempt is made, I warn the heedless abettors 
of it to beware of the consequences. A similar 
measure was proposed to Parliament in the reign 
of king William, but they wisely rejected it. 
Should it be revived in the present reign, if oor 
Parliament bear any respect to free*speaking^ 
free- writing, to themselves — thty will reject it 
too. 

<Mt is a very comfortable reflection to the 
^* lovers of Liberty, that this peculiar privilege 
«« of Britain is of a kind that cannot easily 
'^ be wrested from us, but must last as long 
<< as our Government remains, in any degree, 
*^ free and independent. It is seldom, that 
^< Liberty of any kind is lost all at once. 
*< Slavery has so frightful an aspect to men 
^< accustomed to Freedom, that it must steal 
^^ upon them by degrees, and must disguise it- 
^^ self in a thousand shapes, in order to be re- 
" ceived. But, if the Liberty of the Press ever 
^^ be lost, it must be lost at once. The general 
<< Laws against Sedition and Libelling are at pre- 
^* sent as strong as they possibly can be made. 
^< Nothing can impose a farther restraint, but 
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^^ either the clapping an Imprimatnr upon the 
'^ Press^ or the giving to the Conrt very large 
'' discretionary powers to pnnish whatever dii- 
*' pleases them. But these concessions would be 
<< such a bare>faced violation of Liberty, that they 
** will probably be the last efforts of a despotic 
^ Government. We may conclude, that the 
*' liberty of Britain is gone for ever when these 
'^ attempts shall succeed*/* 

* Humb's £ftt^ Vol. I. p. 14. 8vo. edit. 
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OP 

T H E AREOPAGITICA, 

KNOWN TO THB EDITOR^ 

feiiicl lobe lem 9«tlitidi fryttstele 

FROM 

MILTON'S PROSE-WORKS. 



Small QAiarto^ Lond. 1644; original Edition* 

Octavo, Lond. 1738 ; Thomson's Edition. 

Octavo, Lond. 177*; with a smart ironical De- 
dication to C. Jenkinson, Esqr. the late Earl of U* 
verpool. 

Octavo, I/md. 1792. This was. edited by 
James Losh, Esqr. 

A sort of an abridgement of the Areopagitica 
was published in 1693* small 4to, under the title 
of '^Reasons humbly offered for the Liberty of 
'< Unlicensed Printing. To which is subjoined, the 
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''just and true Character of Edmund Bohun, the 
^* Licenser of the Press. In a Letter from a Gen- 
'< tieman in the Country, to a Member of Parlia> 
** ment/' No other notice is taken of Milton than 
by subscribing the initials I. M. It was also re- 
printed with the '* Tractat of Education/* at the 
end of Archdeacon Blackburne's Remarks on John^ 
sotCs Life of Milton; lUmo, 1780; at the ex« 
pense of the late Mr. Brand HoUiss and again in 
a Volume of Tracts, edited by Mr. Mascres^ in 
1809. 

And the celebrated Mirabeau published a Tract, 
sur la IdberU de la Presse^ imiti de V Jngbis^ de 
Milton. It is for the most part a translation from 
the Arbopagitica ; and I have reprinted it at the 
end of the present Publication. It may be con* 
ducive to the honour of our Country, by leading 
Foreigners to a better acquaintance with all the 
works of the finest character England has pro* 
duced. I do not say it's noblest Poet : but the 
truth is, that between him and Shakspeare, it is a 
question rather of preference than of comparison. 
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This Discourse [Areopa'gitica] was written at 
the time when the Parliament was passing an 
Ordonance, that no Book, Pamphlet, or Paper, 
should be printed, unless the same was first ap- 
proved and licensed by such as should be thereto 
appointed* Upon which Milton argues with bis 
usual strength and boldness; &c. — The Thoughts 
of a Tory Author concerning the Press-, p. 8, Svo. 
1712 ♦. 

* I have a strong pertoaiioQ> that tbit anonymoot piece was 
by Addison, Tbe Tein of easy irony wbicb runs tbroti|;h it , 
strikes tne as mucb in his manner ; though it carries palpable 
marks of a hasty performance^ to answer a sudden calk Com« 
pare likewise what is said> in p. Q, with one of the arguments 
which he at the same time urged in the Spectator (No. 431) 
against the restrictions on the Press then recently moved in 
Parliament : added to which A. Baldxtnn, the Publisher of the 
%ectator» also published the Pamphlet in question. It was so 
Tery unusual for the Spectator to venture a stricture on the po* 
liiical occurrences of the passing day, that having deviated 
in this instance from his regular course is of itself a circum- 
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Oar diviDe Aotbour speaks like himself in his 
Areopagitica. I shall with pleasure transcribe 
two or three passages. Richardson ; L\fe qf 
Milton. ' 

His [Milton's] Apology for the Liberty of the 
Press is in all respects a. Master-piece. Warburg 
ton 5 in a Letter to Birch; M.S. Brit. Mus. 

In 1644, he [Milton] published his Areopa- 
gitica, or Speech for the Liberty of unlicensed 
Printing to the Parliament of England. It was 
written at the desire of several learned Men, and 
is, perhaps, the best vindication, that has been 
published at any time or in any language, of that 
Liberty which is the basis and support of all other 
Liberties, the Liberty of the Press. Bishop New- 
ton J in the Life prefixed to his Editions of Mil- 
ton's Poetical Works. 

This piece, as well as that upon Education, is 
written with greater purity and less affectation d[ 
style, than his first works in Prose, and it is the 

stance sufficient to indicate that Addium was not slow to op- 
pose every infringement on the Freedom of the Press. 
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stitmgest Ttndication, that ever appeared in [any] 
^e or language, of the Liberty of the Press, which 
IS the basis of all other. Birch; in his revised 
Life of Milton, prejixed to the Quarto Edition of the 
Prose^Works.) 

This matchless Speech composed of noblest 
L^raing, Wit, and Argument, was republished 
in 1738, with an excellent Preface by Thomson^ 
Authour of Liberty, a Poem, and other Worics. 
Thomas Hollis; M.S. Note to the Areopa- 

6ITICA. 

All Governments have an aversion to Libels. 
This Pariiament, therefore, did by Ordinance 
restore the Stiar- Chamber practice; they recalled 
the Licensers, and sent forth again the Messenger. 
It was against the Ordinance,, that Milton wrote 
that famous Pamphlet called Areopagiti^a. Lard 
Camdrn; in giving Judgement in Entick v. Car- 
ringtan. 

In November 1644, Milton published his fa- 
tuous Speech, for the Liberty of unlicensed Print- 
ing) against this Ordinance: And among the 
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glosses^ which be says were used to oolenr thb 
Ordinance^ aod make it pass, he meutions ** the 
^ just retaining of each Man his several Copy ; 
*^ which God forbid should be gain-said." Mr.Jus^ 
tice WiLLEs J in delivering his Opinion in 3SUar r. 
Taylor. 

Milton addressed his noUe Tract, intitled 
AREOPAomCA, to ati antimonarchical Parliament, 
from which he expected the reformation of all the 
errors and encroachments of the late kingly and 
preiatical Government. He was above the Htde 
dirty prejudices or pretences, that they might be 
trusted with power, only because he approved of 
the M^n, or depended upon their favour to biitaf- 
self. He had his eye only on the Cause, and 
when the Presbyterians deserted that, he deserted 
them, not out of humour, m this rancorous Bio- 
grapher [Samuel Johnson] would insinuate; btft 
becalise they fiainted in the progress of that woilc 
to the completion of which, their first avowed 
principles would have led them. Would Dr. John- 
son have chosen to have submitted his works to the 
Licensers appointed by such a Parliament? or 
would he venture to expostulate with the powers 
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ia beiog on any point of literaiy privilege, wherein 
be should think them essentially wrong, with that 
gcaeroM and honest Freedom^ that Miltoh ex« 
hibits iathts incomparable Tract ? No, he sneaks 
away from the question, and leaves it m he found 
It Archdeacon HhACKBVKYiE; in his Remarks M 
Johnson's Life of MiLTOV. 

The Areopagitica—- — some tedious historicsl 
digressions, and some little sophistry excepted, is 
the most close, conclusive, comprehensive, and 
decisive vindication of the Liberty of the Press that 
has yet i^peared, on a subject on which it is dif* 
ficult to decide, between the Kcentiousness of 
Sfcepticbm and Sedition, and the arbitrary exer- 
tions of Authority. Laureate WA^tov; in his 
Bditian qfMivton'n Poems on several Occasions. 

Had the Authour of the Paradise Lost left us no 
composition but his Areopaoitica, he would be 
s^ entitled to the aflfectionate veneration of every 
Englishman, who exults in that intellectual light, 
which is the noblest characteristic of his country, 
and for which England is chiefly indebted to the 
liberty of the Press. Our constant advocate for 
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Freedom^ io every department of life^ vipdicatedl 
this most important Privilege with a mind ftiUjiE 
sensible of its value ; he poured all his heart into 
this vindication^ and^ to speak of his work in bis 
own energetic language, we may justly call it^ 
what he has defined a good Book to be, ^' the 
•* precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed 
** and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
•Mife/' 

His late Biographer, instead of praising Milton 
for. a service so honourably rendered to Literatutey: 
seems rather desirous of annihilating its merit, by 
directing his sarcastic animosity against the Li- 
berty of the Press. It seems not more reasoable, 
says Johnson^ to leave the Right of Printing unre- 
strained, because^Writers may be afterward cen- 
sured, than it would be to sleep with. doors un- 
bolted, because by our Laws we can hang a 
thief^ 

This is servile sophistry; the Authour's illustra^. 
tion of a thief may be turned against himself. To 
suffer no Book to be published without a License 
is tyranny as absurd as it would be to suffer no 
traveller to pass along the highway without pro- 
ducing a certificate that he is not a robber. Even 
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bad Books mAy hare theii' taae, as Milton observ^si 
Hatlbt I in his Life qf Miltov. 

M1LITOK9 in his most eloquent address to 
the Pariiament, puts the Dberty of the Presft 
on its true and most honourable foundation. 
Lard Erskins ; in his Defence of Thomas Paine.- 

The Liberty of the Press was about this time 
[1738] thought to be in danger; aud Milton^s 
noble and nervous Discourse on this subject^ 
entitled AJtEdPAOiTiCA, wais reprinted in ' an 
Octavo Pamphlet^ with a Preface written by 
Thomson^ the Poet« Dr. Warton ; in his Ration 
if Pape'^s Works. 

Against the apostate Patriots^ who betrayed their 
Cause with the sanctity of prophaned Religion, 
If iJCrTON advanced as the Champion of free Dis- 
cnssiOBi and the effect of his zeal» in this instance, 
for the interests <tf genuine Liberty, has received 
the unanimous acclamatioh of the world. A strong 
cause was never more powerfully defended, and 
Truth in the Areopagitica is armed by Reason 
and by Fancy, with weapons which afe effective 

k 
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with their weight and edge» while they dazzle us 
with their brightness. 

This masterly and eloquent composition is 
opened with the most conciliatory address; and 
its arguments, which are individually strongs derive 
so much force from their mutual support, in a 
close and advantageous array, as to be absolutely 
irresistible, and imperiously to compel our con- 
viction. Charles Syumovb^ D.D.j in his life of 
Milton. 

Among these the Reader will find the excdlent 
Tract of the celebrated John Milton, on the Li* 
berty of the Press, entitled Areopagitica. Cut^ 
sitor Baron Masbres ; in the Prtface to a Volume 
qf miscellaneous Essays and Tracts which he rr- 
edited. 

Areopagitica : A Tract the most weighty in 
^matter, and the most flowing in style of all Mul- 
ton*s prose compositions. John Pearson, Esgr. b 
in his Review of Lord Selkirk^s Objections to a £r- 
form in the Sepresentation of the People. 

\ The subject bad been discussed with singular 
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energy and eloquence by MtLTON> in his Areopa* 
QiTiCA) written againit the Presbyterians^ who had 
contended for the Freedom of the Press^ when it 
was under the control of the episcopal Church s 
but rising afterward into power, they turned apos« 
tates to their own priciples, and abusing their as* 
cendency in Parliament^ procured an Order to be 
pnblishedy June 13, 1643, for restraining the Press^ 
and placing ^< this formidable engine under the 
*' same control, of which they had lately indignantly 
«« complained •/'X Bqt, notwithstanding the ex- 
cdience and authority of Milton's work, the sub* 
seqi^nt restraints on the Press, the great object of 
the Rerolution, naibely, the security and extension 
of Liberty, and the particular tenor of the Act of 
Tderation, rendered the publication of the other 
Tracts now reviewed seasonable and pointed. 
And though Licensers and Imprimaturs have been^ 
since that period^ confined to Oxford; yet re^ 
peated attempts made to restrain it, and frequent 
prosecutions of Authours and Publishers, in sob- 
sequent and recent times, evince the propriety 

* Ih.Sywtmom^i Life of Miltoii, p. 21$, edit. 1800. 
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and even necessity of. often recalling the pid>lic 
attention to the equity, policy, and wisdom ^ of 
watching the insidious designs, or resbting the 
xnbre open attacks of Ministers of State against 
the Liberty of the Press. It should be also con- 
sideredy whether the arguments which apply 
against preventing, do not hold good against 
punishing, the publications of (pinions, tiiat» 
with or without reason, may be thought per* 
nicious? 

Dr. JohnsM^ speaking of Milton's Arsopa- 
otncA, says, •* the danger of such unbounded 
** Liberty (of unlicensed Printing), and the danger 
^*of bounding it, have produced a problem in the 
^science ol Government, which human vnder^ 
^standing seems unable to solve/' Let us then 
huve recourse, replies a judicious Writer, to a 
^ine understahding for the solution of it: <* Let 
^ both the tares and the wheat grow together till 
** the harvest, lest while ye gather up the tares, 
^fye root up also the wheat with them*/' 
Joshua TqviMWy D.D. in an Historical Viewqf. 

* Memoirs of Tboows EolUi, Esqr. vol 11. p. 551. 
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the State of the Protestant Dissenters in tlngland^ 
fmm the Revolution to the Accession of Queen 
Anne. 

In the latter of these yearst he also issued fiDom 
the Press his Arbopagitica, or Speech for the 
Liberty of unlicensed Printing, the most splendid 
of his Prose- Works in English. WUHam Godwin i 
Uoes of Edward and John PMUpps. 
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MILTON'S AREOPAGITICA. 



Exordium^ — ^TheOrdioaiice of Parliameot against 
printing unlicensed Books* The plan and order ^ 
of this Discourse. The great influenee of Books 
on all public affairs. The ill consequences of X 
suppressing good ones. A view of the methods 
taken by ancient Common- Wealths^ to restrain 
the puUication of pernicious Books; in Athens; 
in I^acedsBmon ; in Rome. Hovir far^ and in what 
manner, the publication of dangerous Books was 
restrained, under the Roman Emperors, after they 
were become Christians. The Popes began to 
prohibit the reading of Books that they disliked^ 
about the year 800. At last, about the time of 
the Council of Trent, they ord^ed that no new 
Book should be printed till it had b|en approved 
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by a Licenser. The Bishops^ in imitation of the 
Popes, introdaced this custom of Licensing into 

Ay £4ngland. Of the effect of reading all sorts of 

/ Books, and whether it does most good or hamu 
The Liberty of choosing what Books to read, as 
well as that of choosing what meats to feed on, 
ought to be left to every Man's own discretion. 
An examination of what Plato says upon this sub- 
^^ ject in his Book de Republicd. The Ordinance 

-^ against printing Books without a License is not 
sufficient to prevent the printing of seditions Books, 
though that, was the principal reason for making it 
To make it effectual, it must be formed completely 
upon the model of the Licensing Ordinances of the 
Inquisition. These restraints upon the Liberty of 
thjB Press will neither prevent the growth of Sects 
and Schisms, nor contribute to the amendment of the 
manners of the People. It is almost impossible to 
find persons properly qualified to be Licensers^ 

\\\^ that will undertake the Officejf The Ordinances 
^ against printing Books without a license is a great 
discouragement to Learning and learned Men. This 
restraint is an indignity offered to the whole People 
<^ England, by supposing them to be so ignorant^ 
weak, and unsteady, as to be in danger of being 
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ledastray^ by every new Book that is poblbbed. 
It is also a disgrace to the Ministers by supposing 
them not to have so instructed their flocks as 40 
make them proof against the influence of bad 
Books. The learned Men of Italy lamented the 
restraints upon the liberty of the Press which 
they laboured under, and considered it as the cause 
of the low state of Learning among them. That 
the like complaint is now generally made by the 
learned Men of England. This restraint upon 
Printing is a species of Tyranny similar to that 
which the People suffered under the late Bishops^ 
It is owing to the pride and persecuting spirit of 
some of the Presbyterian Clergy. The preventing 
the Publication of new Opinions is a hindrance to 
the knowlege of the Truths and of the grounds 
on which it is built. A description of a luxurious 
rich Man indolently resigning himself in matters of 
tteligion to the direction of a Clergyman. A ge- 
neral outward conformity, arising from Ignorance 
imd Indolence, and attended with an indifference 
in matters of Religion, will be the consequence of 
riiis nsstraint upon the Liberty of the Press, among 
the Laity. And the Clergy will grow ignorant of 
the true grounds of Religion. We ought never to 
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desist fixHn our inqairies after Truths from a vain 
opinion that we have completely attained to it 
The English Nation was always remarkable for 
tiieir love of Knowlege^ and their diligence in the 
pnrsoit of Truth. A description of the zeal and 
eagerness with which the vast number of people 
then in London were studying and examining the 
Doctrines of Religion. Diversity of opinions wiU 
arise hence, but ought not to be esteemed an evih / 
The great tranquillity of the People in London^ 
though in a time of war and danger^ and their 
earnest application to the business of Reformation^ 
are proofs of their confidence in their Leaders, the 
two Houses of Parliament^ and a strong presage of 
a final victory. A fine and just compliment to the 
Parliament. The late worthy Lord Brook was of 
opinion that different Sects of Religion ought to be 
tolerated. It is more particularly fit at this time^ 
while the Reformation of Religion is yet in agita- 
tion and incomplete, to permit Men to publish 
their Thoughts without restraint Many Things 
are in their nature indifferent, and a difference in 
opinion concerning them ought to be permitted. 
Truth is to be discovered, but by slow degrees, by 
the free communication of the Thoughts of learned 
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and industrious Men to the Fnblic. Several of 
the Presbyterian Ministers themselves^ did eminent 
service to the Public^ at the beginning' of this 
Parliament, by publishing bold^ but useful Books, 
without Licenses, in contempt of the Laws con* 
ceming Licensing then in being. The Order of 
Parliament, next before the present one, was the 
properest Regulation that could be made concern- 
ing the Liberty of the Press. 

MASERES. 
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* This distbctiYe epithet he adopted from l$ocraie$, who in« 
■cribed APBIOHATITIKOX Aoyo^ on one of his Orations* The 
concluding member of the passage relatiye to the present work 
which I have, in the Prefatory Remarks, quoted from Miltok's 
second Drfinee^^" 9A jostse Orationis modum Areopagiiicam 
^ scripsi''— appears to be decisive of the sense he affixed to 
Arbopagitica; that be applied it to the level and unvarnished 
diction which the Pleaders before tbst high Conncil were re- 
stricted to by a standing rule. At the same time it ought not 
to be dissembled, that this construction differs widely from the 
interpretation of the latest Editor of liocmtei. M. Anger de- 
termines roundly, that it was so called — *' ob nihil aliud quam 
^ quod ibi mutta mentio fit Areopagitici Senatfts." Op. Om, 
IL88. Partsiis; 1782. 

The Abba's intimate acquaintance with this branch of classical 
Knowlege is, I believe, admitted by Scholars without hesitation. 
Still, I greatly question whether we have in this the correct ac* 
ceptation, and suspect that it is but little worthy of attention. 
In the first place, it is easy for the Reader to ascertain for him- 
self, that we meet with no such frequent mention of Areopagiu 
in the Greek text as will authorise Atiger's assertion, that it 
thence acquired the title. The name occurs, I think, but twice 
throughout the Oration. Next, it is contradictory to the explana- 
tions that gained the sanction of H. Stepheni in his third Diatribe 
on this Writer^ which are all far more plausible : '' Aubopa- 
<« GiTicA oratio aliud nomen (quod sciam) non habet : sed tan* 
** tnm CLpMwitctr/Clixhs yjiyos i Grsscis itidem vocatur. Interpres 
*' senatoriam sive censoriam, aut de corrigenda et ordinandi re- 
** pubUci, dici posse existimat. Scopus euim ejus, et summa 
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'' est, of I iti 9^y ^xAox^rloy xo) ivoLp^Mv dviXArra^ lura* 
*' XojtXiviw iifjiuoxparlay. Existimatiir tatem Tocata fuine 
'^ Areopagitica bee Orati6, qaod ab laocrate in ipso Areopago 
'' habita fuerit : sed fieri etiam potest (meo quidem judicio) ut 
** m dignitau ct prmttantia nomen hoc oomequuta tit: tamquam 
*' ifl^foa qua vel m medio Areapfogohaberetur. . Sic de OraUone 
^' qusB Arcbidamus inscribitor, crediiam est a qoibusdam, sic 
** esse dictam quod Arcbidamo^conYenieiis esset, ac digna quse 
'' ab eo apud Lacedssmonios baberetbr/' Foi 1593. 

The precise purport of Isocrates' designation seems to be in* 
ToWed in a perplexity which it will not be reqntred.of an 
Editor of the English AaEOPACiTicik to disentangle : hit option 
is not hard to make. The last exposition of H. Stephens comes 
the. nearest to that which Milton recognizes;' who by the 
AreopagUic mode must have intended to characterise the 
chastened and argumentative declamation he chose upon this 
ocauion^ because the most decorous modification of style id 
which to address the *' States and Governours of the Common- 
'' wealth;*' especially when he was contending against an 
Order, which they had recently promulgated, and which he was 
vging them to rescind. 

That skilful Critic believed the Rhetor to have devised this 
superscription to apprise the Athenian Public, that his exerci- 
Ution merited for iu tenour and iu importance to have been 
delivered before their supreme Tribunal. This seems pre* 
ferable to the interpretation of Wolfius, which is, that it was 
thus denominated because read to them; since it contains no 
internal proof, and there has not been transmitted down to us 
any extrinsic evidence that this Oration was actually recited in 
the Senate House. For all that we can infer from the suc- 
ceeding words of Plutarch, or whoever it was that wrote the Lif^ 
of Isocrates, is, that these political prolusions were repeated, 
some by himself and some by others, in the ^ior^ifiy, or gra^ 
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tuiumt School for StodenU in Philosophy and Rhetoric^ which 
he had opened at Athens. AiarpiCijy Ss avg^^'ajiLSvos, nfi ro 

n teunf/vpiKOy Aoyov, xeu tivas oXXbs f^^ ffVfu^ovXMvriKUfy, rwg 
fMT cLotos etifr/ivtaoiuy, rovs h erepoi^ leapscneva^^v* riyovfisyos, 
9vrwf fffi ro ra horra 0pwtLy rws EAXijva; tpwpv^aviau* It 
is, moreover, a construction less forced, than the learned Abba's 
norel and arbitrary assomption. 

The lifely sympathies which agitated the aggregate As- 
semblies of the Athenians, and at times rose to turbulence and 
tumult, were remarkably opposite to the austerity thrown oyer 
the proceedings of this Tribunal, as well as to the imposing 
ceremonials it observed* Of this, the singular and in all pro- 
bability salutary regulation, which I have had occasion to men- 
tion in anothep place, is an example ; that in the pleadings be- 
fore this venerable judicature, all the amplifications of Eloquence 
and even the embellishments of figurative Language were re- 
pressed, because of the liability of rhetorical aggravation by in- 
fluencing the Imagination to operate disadvantageously to the 
diq^nsation of Justice* From the sedate deportment which the 
Areopagites affected in every circumstance and situation of 
life, the more efiectually to inspire reverential submission to 
their decrees and adjudications, Api^of/irrjs grew to be pro- 
verbially taken for any Person noted for a grave demeanour, 
whether he were a member of this Body, or nothing more than 
a private Citizen. It would slide by an easy association into 
this sense: the transition of meaning to any oratorical com- 
positbn which was written conformably to the rule imposed on 
all who spoke before the Areopagita was to the full as obvious 
and M pertinent 
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Tilis if tnie liberty when free bom men 
HaTing to advise the public may speak free. 
Which he who can^ and will, deseiT*s hig^ praise. 
Who neither can nor wiU, may hold his peace ; 
What can be juster in a State then this ? 

EUBIPID, HiCBTID. 
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FOR 



THE LIBERTY 



OP 



UNLICENC^D PRINTING. 



THEY who to States and Goveraours of the Com- 
moDwealth^ direct their Speech^ High Court of 
Parlament ! or wanting such accesse in a private 
condition^ write that which they foresee may ad- 
vance the publick good ; I suppose them as at the 
beginning of no meane endeavour^ not a little 



^ n^ who to States and Govemours qf the Commonxoealth — ] 
AgaiD> in his Translation of Psalm IxxxiL 

'* God in the great assembly stands 
•* Of Kings and lordly States.'* 

One sense of this word then was^ a Personage qf rank and 
power, a Ruler: *' t can do nothing without all the States of 
" Arcadia : what they will determine J know not'' — Sidney's 
Arcadia; p. 426, /o/. 165^. And Ben Jonson, satirically: 
** There's a letter sent me from one o' th' States, and to that 
" purpose; he cannot write his Name, but that's his Mark." — 
Vo^fonc; A.iY,& !• 

B 
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alterM and movM inwardly in their mindes*: some 
with doubt of what will be the successes others 
with feare of what will be the censure ; some with 
hope> others with confidence of what they have 
to speake.. And me perhaps each of these dispo* 
sition^Tj^s the subject was whereon I enter*d» may 
have at other times variously afiiected ; and likely 
might in these formost expressions now also disclose 
which of them sway*d most^ but that the very at- 
tempt of this.addresse thus made^ and the thought 
of whom it hath recourse to^ hath got the power 

* Not a little alter'd and inoY*d inwardly in their mindes :] 
He means that such men write under the impulse of a high 
menial excitement* What he intended more expressly appears 
where Adam contrasts his evenness of mind previously to the 
creation of Eve, with his rapturous emotions on beholding her 
transcendant beauty, 

'' Thus have I told thee all my state, and brought 

'' My story to the sum of earthly bliss» 

'' Which I enjoy; and must confess to find 

'' In all things else deli^^ht indeed, but such 

" As, us'd or not, works in the mind no change, 

** Nor vehement desire ; these delicacies 

'* I mean of taste, sight, smell, herbs, fruits, and flowert^ 

** Walks, and the melody of birds: but here 

'^ Far otherwise, transported I behold^ 

** Transported touch ; here pasiion first I felt, 

'' Commotion strange ! in all enjoyments else 

*' Superiour and unmoved; here only weak 

'* Against the charm of Beauty's powerful glance." 

Par. Lost, VIII, 521. 

What Poet has surpassed Milton in descriptions of female 
Beauty, and its power? I know of none* 
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within me to a passion, farre more welcome then 
incid^itall to a Preface\ Which though I stay 

^ T%e ihoitgki qf whom it hath recourse to, hath got the power 
within me to a passion^ farre more welcome then incidentaU to a 
Preface,'\ He repeated this thought in the opening to the 
Drfensio Secundai " quoties animom refero, fiiteor me mihi 
" vix temperare, qnin altii]^ atque audentiiS^s quim pro exordii 
" ratione insurgam.'^ 

It is observable, that on every occasion Milton bent the 
utmost force of his mind to the object before him. Writing 
familiarly to his early friend Diodati, he describes very forcibly 
the impetuosity with which his ardour in composition urged 
him forward to the completion of any work he took in hand. 
" Menm sic est ingenium, nulla ut mora, nulla quies, nulla 
^ ferme illius rei cura, aut cogitatio distineat, quoad pervadam 
'' quo feror, et grandem aliquam stodiorum meorum quasi pe* 
"nodumconficiam.*'-^iV. W. 11,567, ed. 1738. 

Tet while his thoughts were full of life and bis fancy warm, 
on some points enthusiastic, his spirit was indefatigable ; nei- 
ther did his rectitude of judgment often desert him. 

The use of the word passion to denote any mental perturba^ 
tion had not yet become antiquated* At the commencement 
of Milton's Tract, Of Reformation, &c. he says, " I do not 
'' know of any thing more worthy to take up the whol^ passion 
«* of Pity on the one side, and Joy on the other," &c. — ubi 
mip. L 1. 

Marhw's beautiful Ballad is entitled '' The passionate Shep« 
** herd to his Love;'' in the same sense Shakspeare has, 

^ 'Twas Ariadne, passioning 
** For Theseus' perjury, and unjust flight 



III. Ql I.Johns. 4 Steev. ed. 1793. 



A judicious Critic, commenting on '' High actions and high 
^ passions beat describing," (a verse in Par. Reg,) conceives that 
'* High actions refer to Fate and Chance, the arguments and 
'' incidents of Tragedy ; high passions to the peripetia, or change 
^ of Fortune, which included the foOo^, or aflfecting part/' Se« 
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not to confesse ere any aske, I shall be blamelesse, 
if it be no otber^ then the joy and gratulation 
which itjbrings to all who wish and promote their 
Countries Liberty ; whereof this whole Discourse 
proposed wilt be a certaine testimony, if not a 
trophey\ For this is not the Liberty which wee 



Mr. Dunsta-^s Note in bis Edit, of Par. Reg. p. f23, Uo. 1795. 
Is not this an overstraiaed interpretation? Need we dive ao 
deep for the meaning ? 1 apprehend it floats on the surface, and 
that our text concurs with the authorities I have produced to 
prove, that by ** high pauwtu^^ the Poet intended generally the 
in^Husi^ned emotiom qf the mind. Neither should we, I think, 
ascribe to '' high actiant** any larger extent of signification thaa 
heroic deeds, 

* 7%is whole Discourse propoi'd will be a certaine testimony^ if 
not a trophey.} Did our Authour by Drophey anticipate a 
triumph of his work over the Parliament's Order? Or, are we 
to seek for a covert sense ? Thus to use words is no very vLoke* 
quent practice with him. If so; he intended only to say, that 
this Speech would prove a memorial. The latter construc- 
tion coincides with the following passage in his Tract, Qf 
Beformation, &c. '* This is the Trophey of their Antiquity, and 
** boasted Succession through so many ages/' (p. 76. 4ro. 1641.) 
And probably also with the epilogistic verses to his Book of 
Elegies, when declaring that be had weaned himself from ama^ 
tory sing-song, and the lighter parts of poetry, with which in 
maturer life he thought that be had squandered the vacant hours, 
of his earlier days : 

** HflBC ego, mente'olim Iseva, studioque supine, 
** Nequitise posui vana Trophaa meae.'' 

His meaning, then, is that this Oration would be— ''an unde* 
'' niable testimony to the Liberty enjoyed under the Parliament^ 
" though he would not assume so far at to call it a work durable 
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can hope> that no grievance ever should arise in the 
Commonwealth, that let no man in this world ex- 
pect; but when complaints are freely heard, deeply 
eonsidef^'d, imd speedily reformed, then is the ut« 
most bound of civill Liberty attained, that wise men 
looke for. . To which if I now manifest by the very 
sound of this which 1 shall utter, that wee are 
already in good part arriv'd, and yet from such a 
steepe disadvantage of tyranny and superstition 
grounded into our principles as was beyond the 
manhood of a Roman recovery, it will bee attri- Iq^/^ 
boted first, as is most due, to the strong assistance of ^ 

God our ddiverer, next, to your faithfull guidance 
and undaunted wisdome. Lords and Commons of 
England! Neither is it in God'6 esteeme the dimi- 
nution of his glory, when honourable things are 
spoken of good men and worthy Magistrates; 
which if I now first should begin to doe, after so 
fair a progresse of your laudable deeds, and such a 
lonjg obligement upon the whole Realme to your 
indefatigable vertues, I might be justly reckn'd 
among the tardiest, and the unwillingest of them 
that praise yee. Neverthelesse there being three 
principall things, without which all praising is but 

** eooagh for tk fnanumeni by which it shoold be perpetuated to 
«* after-times." 

There it the same thought in his Drfensio Secunda pro Populo 
*^ Angiicano : '* Ego quae eximia, quae excelsa, quae omni laode 
*^ propi majora foere^ iis teitimcnium, prope dixerim monument 
" turn, perhibuiy baud citi interiturum/' Pr. W. II. 349> tdU. 
" 1738. 
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courtship and flattery. First, wbeo that only is 
praised which is solidly worth praise: next, when 
greatest likelihoods are brought that such things 
are truly and really in those persons to whom they 
are ascribed $ the other, when he who praises, by- 
shewing that such his actuall perswasion is of whom 
he writes, can demonstrate that he flatters not; the 
former two of these I have heretofore endeavoured, 
rescuing the employment from him' who went 
about to impaire your merits with a triviall and 
malignant Encomium i the latter as belonging 
chiefly to mine owne iacquittall, that whom I so 
eztoird I did not flatter, hath been reserv'd oppor- 
tunely to this occi^ioii. For he who freely mag- 
nifies what hath been nobly done, and fears not to 
declare as freely what might be done better, gives 
ye the best Cov'nant of his fidelity ; and that- his 
loyalest afiection and his hope waits on your pro* 

^Rescuing the emphymaii from him^ &c,] i.e. firom Hali, 
Bishop of Norwich. In the controTeny with the Non-conibrm* 
ing Divines, who under the anagrammatic signatore of Smcc' 
tynmuus wrote conjointly against onr hierarchical establishment^ 
the Bishop had spoken of the proceedings of the Parliament 
with cold and faint approbation^ snch as left scarcely room 
for a doubt of his secret and sinister "bent. This faultering and 
penurious praise accorded so little with Milton's earnest per* 
suasion of their merits as to call forth^ on his part, a glowing 
panegyric. See Pr, W. L 121. ed. 1738. 

To this recorded testimouy of bis fidelity to the Parliamentary 
cause^ he is appealing with a just confidence, as Tindicnting him 
from all suspicion that he was a MtUigmmi, because now contro- 
Terting the propriety of one of their ^ Orderst'' 
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eecdiiig9. His highest praising is not flattery, and 
his plainest adkice is a Idnde of praising : for though 
I sfaonld aflirme and bold by argument, that it 
woqM fare better with Truth, with Learning, and the 
Commonwealth, if one of your publisht Orders 
which I should name, were calPd in; yet at the 
same time it could not but orach redound to the 
lustre of your milde and equall GSovernment, when 
as private persons are hereby animated to thinke ye 
better pleas'd with publick advice, then other 
Statists have been delighted heretofore with publicke 
flattery. And men will then see what difference' 
there is between the magnanimity of a trienniall 
Parlament% and that jealous hautinesse of Prelates 
and cabin Counsenours*^ that usurpt of late, when as 

• See Illusteation A. 

'^ Cabin eooiiselloiirt — ] That ib, chamber-councellors^ or 
eooncellore who are assembled by the King in a private cham- 
ber as it were in the cabin of a ship^ to gire him adfice in 
matters of state. Massbe^. 

This was said uoadTisedly. The context — " Prelates and 
'^ cabin CoonseUoairs thti umrpi qf ^^e^'-^etermines that Mil- 
roH pointed sarcastically at Laud and at Sirqffbrd and the 
other Individuals associated with them^ who composed the 
Committee of Council^ to whose care Charla, previously to the 
meeting of the Long Parliament, committed the principal ma- 
nagement of public afiairs, or to speak in the language of to-day» 
they were the King's Cabinet Ministers ; of whom Clarendon 
says, ** these persons made np the Committee of State, which 
*' was reproachfully i^r called the Junto, and enviously then 
'' in the Court, the Cabinet ComnciL'-Hist. qf the Rebellion, L 
23S, Boo. 

Milton appears to have shunned French terms ; therefore it 
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they shall observe yee in the midd'st of your Tictories 
and successes more gently brooking writt'n excep- 
tions against a voted Order, then other Courts^ which 
had produc't nothing worth memory but the weake 
ostentation of wealth^ would have endur*d the 
least signified dislike at any sudden Proclamation. 
If I should thus farre presume upon the meek de- 
qiieanour of your civill and gentle greatnesse. Lords 
and Commons ^1 as what your publisht Order hath 

was that he wrote cabin for cabinet here, at in ElMvoxXdcmt^si 
'* They would not stay perhaps the Spanish demurring, and 
'' putting off such wholesome acts and counsels, as the Po* 
*• litic Cabin ai Whitehall had no mind to/* p. 30, %vo. 1690. 

* Other Courts which had product t nothing worth memory but 
the weake ostentation qf weaUh,^ This I take to be an allusion 
to the imposing pomp which the Court of Star-Charober dis- 
played on particular days. In <' A Discourse concerning the 
" High Court of Slar-Chamber,** printed in. Rutkworikt it It 
observed that, ** It was a glorious sight upon a Star-day, when 
^ the Knights of the Garter appear with the Surs on their Gar- 
'' ments, and the Judges in their Scarlet'*— His^. Collect. II. 475. 

^ The meek demeanour <^ your civill and gentle greatnesse. 
Lords and Commons /] Civil retains here its Latin idiom : " cum 
<« sic hominis natura generata sit, ut habeat quiddam innatum 
'< quasi civile atque popular^ quod Graeci fi'oAirixov vocant** 

Cicero; de Pin, Bon. fy Mai: lib, 5, sect. 25. 

And gentle then meant welUbom, or qfno vulgar rank : 

'* Be he ne'er so vile 
'' This day shall gentle his condition." 

Shakspeare; Hen. V. A. 4. S. 3. 

Again ; ** There is erery dayes experience of Gentlemen 
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directly said, that to gainsay, I might defend my 
selfe with ease^ if any should accuse me of being 
new or insolent, did they but know how much 
lietter I ^nd ye esteem it to imitate the old and 
elegant humanity of Greece, then the barbarick 
pride ^ of a Hunnish and Norwegian statelines. And 

^born, that are sordid and mean in nature, and of Plebeians 
" by birth that are genteel'd m disposition/' — A Cammentaty an 
Fariescue De Laudibm Legum Anglict ; by E. Waterhous, Esq. 
f. 529. foL 166S. 

^ The old and elegant humanity of Greece, then tJte barbarick 
fride, fyc.} By humanity we are to understand courtesy, polite^ 
ness, a Latin sense; the same as in the acknowlegments he ad* 
dressed in CromwelVs name to the Count of Oldenburgh for a set 
of German Horses which that Prince had presented to the Pro- ' 
tector: — "c^m quod essent ipsae singular! erga me hunumitate 
ac benevolentii refertae."— Pr. W. II. 434. ed. 1738. 

ffumane was to convey a similar sense in Par. Lost, II. 109« 

« 

^ Belial, in act more graceful and humane.'* 

■ But the Commentators, from P. Hume downward, have passed 
ii orer, as if they considered it to stand there in the acceptatioQ 
now received among ns. 

The Athenians, with a vanity common to every People pre* 
eminent in the arts of cultivated lite, regarded all nations but the 
Greeks as strangers to civilization. With them he who was noi 
a Greek was comprehended under the general appellation of 
B€urbarian* 

In this large sense it was that Cato, the Censor, while vehe- 
ment in his opposition to the introduction of Grecian Literature 
at Rome, warned his Son, '^ quandocumque ista gens suas litteras 
'' dabity omnia oorrurapet. Turn etiam fnagis, si medicos suoa 
^ bac mittet. Jorarunt inter se, ftor^oroi necare omnes medicinA* 
f £t hoc ipsnm mercede faciant, nt fides iis sit, et facile disper* 
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OQt of those ages, ' to whose polite wisdom and 
letters we ow that we are not yet Gotbes and Jut* 
kmders^ I could name him who from his private 
bouse wrote that Discourse to the Parlament of 
Jikem^ that perswades them to change the forme 
of Democraty which was then establisht\ Such 

^ dant Nos quoque dictitant barbaros, et spurcios nos, quam 
^ aliM opico^ adpellatione foedant." — Plin. Him, Nai. lib. 39, 
cap. 7. 

Milton, then, sets ''the elegant humanity of Greece** b oppo- 
aition to " barbarick pride" with exact propriety. Of this pro- 
' priety, Warburton, who thought highly of the Areopagitica, 
and imitated it, seems to have been unaware ; for when copying 
this passage, he gave these phrases a different construction. 
This was in his " Enquiry into the Causiss of Prodigies and 
^ Miracles, as related by Historians ;" where he remarks, ** We 
"justly pride ourseWes in imitating the free Manners and elegant 
** Httmanity qf Greece and Rome ; rather than the barbarous In- 
** quisitorial Spirit of a Spanish or Italic Hierarchy." — Dracts by 
Warburton and a Warbmtonian ; p, 96, 8to. 1789. 

* I amid name him who from his privat house torote thai Di9' 
course to the Parlament qf Athens, that perswades them to change 
the forme of Democraty which was tlien establisht.l ' 

He took this immediately from Dionysius Halicamas^eus ; 
who had said of Isocrates, "H rU «ne £v BavfjAo^iB rijv sriCoXiJr rS 

fMra&Mai ^i^ r^v rire %aAssr^9'a,v Bi/JiM^KparlaVf wg [ji^iXjx 
€>A'Jtr8ray njy iroXiy, wrif 7Jg rujy ^luaywym eSs)s hr^eifu 
Kiysiy'^^De Antiquis Oratoribus Commentarii; />. 83. 1781. 
Mores* s edit. At the same time be might have also remembered 
Cicero. " Exstitit igitor jam senibus illis, quos paulo ante 
*' diximus, Isocrates, cujus domus cunctse Grsecise quasi ludus 
*' quidam patuit, atque officina dicendi, magnus orator> & per- 
** fectos magisteri quamquam forensi luce caruit, intraque pa« 
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honour was done in those ^ayes to men who profest 
the study of wisdome and eloquence not only in 
their own Country, but in other lands, that Cities 
and Siniories heard them gladly, and with great 
respect^ if they had ought in publick to admonish 

" rietet alait earn gloriam, qaam nemo qoidem, meo jodicio esl 
*' poeta consecatus/' — De Clar. Orat, s. 32. Milton forbore to 
** Dame him/' lest be sbould afford op|>ortunity for tbe inTidioas 
remark, tbat be had made a proud comparison in placing him- 
aelf by the side of a Professor of Rhetoric the most consummate 
that Athens ever saw. 

We learn from the Oration wherein hocraies urged Philip to 
mediate a general peace among tbe Grecian States, and in con- 
federacy with them to tarn their united arms against the Persian 
Monarch ; and the same again from one of those he is thought 
to have composed for recital at a Panathenaic commemoration, 
tbat organic impediments, and a stridulous Toice, disqualified 
him for-a public speaker : from this cause, instead of assisting 
personally at their deliberative Assemblies, this renowned 
Teacher of Eloquence, like some others, gave bis counsel to the 
Athenians in the same mode by which Milton now '' admo- 
nishes'' the Parliament — in the form of a Speech, supposed to 
have been spoken. 

' Cities atd Siniories heard them gladfy, and with great respect.'^ 
What Dion^siut of Halicamassus, and after him Hieronymus 
Wolfius, relate concerning the celebrity of Itocratet and his po- 
litical writings seems to have a£fbrded the hint for this statement. 
TE%aiy $h ifoXXi$ dvra xai i?J^$ Su^ihcu Xoyou;, itpis voXe/f rs 
xa} ^wd^as xou \$ioSro^ y^o^erraf , Sec — De Antiquis Oratoribui 
Conmentarii; p. 89. Mores • edit. 1781. And Wolfiusi *• £t 
''ipteapnd Graeciso principes ac reges, — Celebris et gratiosus 
'' foit : & plerasque orationes vel ad maximas Graecise civitates, 
** vel ad reges & principes scripsit.'' — De Vita hoc. 

We must not forget that Cide$ is here used by Milton in tbe 
Latin signification, for an independent community living under 
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the State. Thus did Dion Prusaus, a stranger and 
a privat Orator^ counseli the Rhodians against a 

Jree Government* Siniaries, in one of lU senses, was, we may 
suppose, an honorary appellation equivalent to States, as al- 
ready explained in a note on the first sentence of this Oration. 
Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that Signwry was 
the style and title of honour for the supreme magistracy in the 
Italian Republics. Agreeably to which, Harrington proposed 
for his imaginary Commonwealth — " that the Duke with si^c 
•* Counsellors be the signiory." Works; p. 5«9. fol ITiT. And 
Howell entitled the first Section of his Surv^ qf Venice, '* Qf the 
Republic or 5f^/iiory of Venice.'' 

In Shakspeare, this meaning of Signiory has not hitherto 
been explained. 

" to him put 

*' The manage of my State ; as, at that time, 
'' Through all the Signiories it was the first^ 
•' And Prospero the prime Duke,** 

Tempest, A. i. S. ?. 

Prospero is speaking of the Republics, into which so const-* 
(ierable a portion of Italy was in the middle ages parcelled out* 
Thus when Othello says, 

^' My services which I have done the Signiory/' 

he makes precisely the same boast, as when he afterward ob- 
serves that he had *< done the State some service;" and this line 
determines the word to mean the saipe as in my text, and in the 
quotation from the Tempest^ 

^ Dion Pruseus, a stranger and a prirat Orator — 'j Dio or 
Dion was a Rhetorician^ and a Heathen Philosopher; he was 
called Pnisaus from Pnua, a town in Bithynia, his birth- 
place. For his eminence in Literature, he was favoured by 
Nerva, and Trajan bestowed marks of peculiar grace on him. 
Fabric. Bibliot. Grac. III. $05. Hamburg, 1717. The splendid 
elegance of his Orations obtained for him the high-sounding 
surname of Chrysostom, From this appellation he has by some 
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former Edict: and I abound with other like exam- 
ples, which to set heer would be superfluous. But^ 
if from the industry of a life wholly dedicated to 
studious labours, and those naturall endowments 
haply not the worst for two and fifty degrees of 
northern latitude ^ so much must be derogated, as 



Writers been confounded with John Chrysostom, the eloqaent 
Preacher; to whom our Antbour hereafter gives the epithet of 
holy to discriminate them. — Why Milton denominated him 
'.' zprivat Orator/' I hare explained in the Prefatory Remarks* 

^ Those naturall endowments haply not the worst, for two and 
Jifty degrees of northern latitude."} It stands *' worst** in all the 
Editions, that have been in my hatnds, but the context makes it, 
I thiok> mani^t, that Milton wrote " haply not the wor«e.'' 

The apprehension that the ungenial Climate of his native 
country might be detrimental to his poetical talent, is not un- 
frequently expressed in our Authour's writings : yet if he seri-^ 
OQsly entertained the fancy, that the scale of Genius is graduated 
by degrees of Latitude, his lavish encomium hereafter in this 
Tract on the proud pre-eminence of the English in mental 
qualifications is much at variance with that opinion. It is where 
he beseeches the Parliament to beware of what they do by plac- 
ing the Press under an Imprimatur — " Lords and Commons of 
'' England 1 consider ;wbat Nation it is whereof ye are and 
^ whereof ye are the Governors : a Nation not slow and dull, 
*^ but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit ; acute to in- 
" vent, subtle and sinewy to discourse ; not beneath the reach 
" of any point the highest that human capacity can soar to/' 

Montesquieu has dedicated more than one Book of his work 
on Laws to the effects of Climate upon the character of Nations* 
But may we not with more truth attribute their diversity to the 
predominancy of moral rather than of physical causes ? And 
think that Gray went on surer grounds in ascribing a superiour 
efficacy to the wise institutions resulting from free Governments 
than to the influence of Soil and the temperature of the Air? 
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to count me not equall to any of those who bad 
this priviledge^ I would obtain to be thought not 
80 inferior^ as your selves are superior to the most 
of them who received their counsel! : and how farre 
you excell them> be assurM, Lords and Commons! 
there can no greater testimony appear> then when 
your prudent spirit acknowledges and ol>eyes the 
voice of reason, from what quarter soever it be 
heard spealcing ; and renders ye as willing to repeal 
any Act of your own setting forth, as any set forth 
by your Predecessors. 

If ye be thus resolv'd, as it were injury to thinke 
ye were not, I know not what should withhold me 
from presenting ye with a fit instance wherein to 
shew I)oth that love of Truth which ye eminently 
professe, and that uprightnesse of your judgement 



'See the sketch of his Ethical Poem^ in which he projected to 
show, that a full dcTelopment of Intellect may under due cul- 
ture be the growth of every Country. 

'* How rude soe'er the exteriour form we find, 
*' Howe'er Opinion tinge the varied Mind, 
" Alike, to all the kind, impartial Hear'n 
" The sparks of Truth and Happiness has gir'n.'' 

Worki; by Matm: p. 195, 4Kl. 

By the way, it it singular enough, ^at Grc^*» first Editor, 
himself a Poet, shoukl not hare perceiTied that his Aothour, in 
the proemial lines to the exquisite fragment he left of thit 
philosophical work, was emulating the majestic march of Dryden. 
In his own disposition of the Similies in this exordium, a dis- 
position which Mason would dbturb, he is pacing ui the very 
footsteps of his great predecessor. 
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which is not wont to be partiall to your selves ; by 
judging over again that Order which ye have or- 
dain'd ta regulate Printing : That no Book^ Pam^ 
phletj or Paper shall be henceforth printed, unlesse the 
same he first approved and licewft by such, or at least 
one of such as shall be thereto appointed. For 
that part which preserves justly every mans Copy 
to himsdfe^ or provides for the Poor, I touch not» 
only wish they be not made pretenses to abuse and 
persecute honest and painfull men, who offend not 
in either of these particulars. But that other 
clause of Licencing Books, which we thought had 
dy'd with his brother quadragesimal and matrimonial 
ivhen the Prelats expired, I shall now attend with 
such a Homily Vi^ shall lay before ye, first the 



* For that part which preaerva jmih^cvery Mans Cof^ to him^ 
U^e, &c.] See this Order in BuihworlVs Hist, Collect. V. 335. . 

Lord Mansfield, in the Case of Litej^ry Property* laid con* 
siderable stress on this passage* as an ai)€hority of weight for the 
Jodgemeot he was pronoancing in favoar of Copyrights : 

*' The single opinion of such a Man as Milton, speaking after 
^ DMich consideration upon the very pfint* is stronger than any 
'* inferences from gathering acorns* ai>d seising a Tacant piece of 
*' gnmnd; when the Writers* so. far from thinking of the very 
*' point* speak 9$9fk iaiagi;iary ^te of Nature before the inven* 
<> tion of Letters."-^ Jfe>/2(fay'« Life qf Lord Mansfield; p. 23^ 

Cor Authonr could not have ventured to expect that his Tract 
would be cited from the Bench in such terms of praise by a 
Chief Justice of England. 

^ Thai other clause qf Licensing Books, which we thought had 
dyd with his brother quadragesimal and matrimonial, when the 
PrelaU expired, I shall now atiend with such a Homily*] diiait* 
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inventors of it to bee those whom ye will be loath 

• to own ; next, what is to be thought in generall of 

reading, what ever sort the Books be; and that this 



ragesimal: — howerer quaintly the word now sounds, we must not 
impute this Latin synooyme for the English Adjective lentm t« 
Milton as a pedantic intrusion of his own on our language. I 
find it in The Ordinary, one of Corm^ng^'^ Comedies: 

«' But Quadragessimall wits and fancies leane 
•* As ember weeks.*' 

p. 49» l2mo. 1651. 

Quadragesimal Licenses, I conclude to have been the permis- 
sions which, even subsequently to the Reformation, were granted 
for eating white MeaU in Lent, on Ember Days, and on otbers^ 
which were appointed by Act of Parliament for Fish-Days. 
" Queen Elizabeth used to say that she would never eat Flesh iq 
Lent without obtaining Liceme from her little black Husband,^ 
(Waltoie» Life qf Hooker: p. 209. ed. 1807) as she called Arch- 
Bishop Whitgift. 

During the inter-regnum. Marriages were by an Ordinance of 
Parliament solemnized before a civil Magistrate, and without m 
license. I copy the form of a Certificate on the occasion from 
Ihe original, now before me. '' Sussex. — These are to certifie 
*' those whom it may concerne that Tliomat Holt of Petersfield 
•* in the County of Southton Clerk, and CAar% SAiV^ of Kird- 
** ford in the County of Sussex, Spinster, were marryed at Plai- 
*' stow in the Parish of Kirdford on the one and twentieth of 
** May by Richd. Knowles Esqr. one of the Commissioner* 
•* for the Peace in the said County of Sussex. 

(L. S.) Rich. Knowlis. 

*f In the presence of 

" WiLLM. Millwood^ 

" John Beaton." 

Milton's allusion must have been to this practice. 

Homily is here in its original signification — > a Diicowne^ or 
DMcuMtofi; 'Of4fA/a: see ""OMIAOS, in Steph. TheM. Qrtec. 
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Order avails fiothing to the soppressing of scandaU 
oii8» seditious^ and libellous Books, which were 
mainly intended to.be snpprett. Last, that it will i / 
be primely to the discouragement of all Learning, 
and the stop of Truth, not only bv d^ pexe rcdsfajg 
and blunting our a H^Iti^ ^" *i^hi^t ^^ Vni>Tr nlrf a^jj 
but by hindering a nd ^ypp pin g the discovery that 

civill Wifldome . 

I deny not, but that it is of greatest concern- 
ment in the Church and Commonwealth, to hare a 
vigilant eye how Bookes demeane themselves as 
well as Men i and thereafter to confine, imprison, 
and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors: 
For Books are not absolutely dead things, but doe 
contain a potencie of Life in them to be as active 
as that Soute was whose progeny they ai^e ; nay, 
they de preserve as in a violl the purest efficacie 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred 
them. I know they are as li4rely> and as vigorously 
productive, as those fabulous Dragons teeth; and 
being sown up and down, may chance to spring up 
armed men. And yet on the other hand unlesse 
warinesse be us'd, as g ood j^ltnost kill a Maa aS] 
kill a good Book J who kills a Mao kills a reason- 
ih\e creature, Gops Intage i but bee who destroy es | 
a good Booke, kills Reason ijt selfe, kills the Image 
of God, as it were in the eye. Many a Man lives 
a burden to the Earth ^ but a good Booke is the 

c 
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pretious life-blood of a master spirit^ imbalin'd an4^ 
treasured op oo purpose to a Life beyond Life*. Tis 
true, no age can restore a Life, whereof perhaps 
there is no great losse ; and revolutions of ages.doe 
not oft recover the losse of a rejected Truth, for the 
want of which whole Nations fare the worse. We 

(should be wary therefore what persecution we raise 
against the living labours of publick men, how we 
spill that seasoned Life of Man preserved and stor*d 
up in Books; since we see a kinde of homicide 
may be thus committed, sometimes a martyrdome ; 
and if it extend to the whole impression, a kinde of 
massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the 
slaying of an elementall Life, but strikes at that 
I ethereall and fift essence, the ^ ^reath of Reason it 
% I §elfe, slaies an Immortality rather then a Life* > But 

* — if it extend to the whole impreuion, a kinde qf massacre 
wherecf the execution ends not in Me slaying qf an elementall Itfe, 
bat strikes at that ethereall and fift essence, the hreath qf Reason 
itseffe; slaies an Immortality rather then a Life.] 

It 18 far from onlikely, that this passage floated on Lord 
Shqftesbury's mind, while remarking that Hobbes *' acted in the 
^ spirit of Massacr^* by recommending '' the very extinguish* 
** ing of Letters/' and the extirpation of Greek and Roman 
Literature {Characteristics; L 50. \2mo.). The noble Authour 
well subjoins, " by this reasoning it should follow, that there 
** can never be any tumults or deposing of Sovereigns at Con- 
** stantinople or in Mogul/' But the Writer of the Leviathan 
had witnessed the instructive lessons taught by antient Learning 
to Neville and Harrington, to Sydney and Milton. This it was 
that made him desirous of its extermination. 

As now, so in Par. Lost, our Authoor availed himself of 
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lest I shoirid be cdndemn'd of introdncing licence^ 
while I oppose liceDcing^ I refuse not the paines 

Arittotle^s hypothesis, then very generally received, of four 
Elements which composed the material World, with a Jffth Es- 
sence, peculiar to God and to the Soul of Man : 

" Swift to their several qnarters hasted then 
*' The cumbroas Elements, Earth, Flood, Air, Fire, 
*' And this ethereal Stuinteisence of Heaven 
" Flew upward," — 

IIL714. 

The conceit of " sU^^ing an Immortality rather then a Lifi^' it 
quite in the metaphysical style of that day ; and will be eluci- 
dated by the succeeding extract from Baam*s Advancement 
of Learning; whence it is highly probable that he derived it. 
" Some of the Philosophers which were least divine, and most 
'< immersed in the senses, and denied generally the Immortality 
^ of the Soul ; yet came to this point, that whatsoever motions 
^ the spirit of Man could act and perform without the organs of 
*' the body, they thought, might remain after Death, which were 
** only those of the Understanding, and not of the affections, so 
^ immortal and incorruptible a thing did Knowledge seem, unto them 
•* to he.** Works; I. 35. 4/o. 1765. 

Donne and Cowley are under obligations to the same rich mine 
of metaphoric and philosophical imagery, which, however unfit, 
as was not uofrequently the case, they pressed into the ser?ice of 
Poetry. 

* Lett I should he condemned of introducing licence, while I 
oppose Licencing — ] ^ Condemned of* was once common. 
Thus I^lie; " That thou shouldest cendemne me qf rigor.'' 
Bu^mes: The Anatomic qf Wit. Signat D. 2. sm. 4/o. 1636. And 
it was still the language of the time. May writes, " The King 
*' was not satisfied in conscience to condemne him qf High-Trea* 
*^ son/' — Hist, of the Parliament, p, 63. 4<o. QT was heretofore 
used with much laxity ; as equivalent to from, an, for, by, with, 
at, concerning, and among. Sometimes it seems to have been 
merely expletory; as hereafter in this Tract--*' What some 

C 2 
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to be SO much historical^ as will serve to shew 
what hath been done by ancient and £Bnnous Com- 
monwealtbs, against this disorder» till the very time 
that this project of licencing crept out of the In- 
quisition^ was catcht up by our Prelates^ and hath 
caught some of our Presbyters. 

'' lament ^.''—Hwrd thooght '« QoenchM qf hope'' to be a 
Grecism. — Works; L S4. Spo. This might haye been safely 
predicated if it had been foood in Milton. We may be assured 
that Skahpeare, whose phrateology it is» only atailed himself 
of the licence of his day. 

Scholars agree that the idioms of the Greek coalesce more 
aptly with oor Language than with the Latin. 

In Sonnet "XII, Milton says, of some Adversaries, 

" That bawl for Freedom in their senseless mood, 
** And still reTolt when Tmth would set them free. 
" Licence they mean when they cry Liberty; 
" For who loYes that, most first be wise and good.** 

He was fond of this sentiment, and repeats it again and again 
through his writings. There is a shining sentence of the same 
tenoor b his Treatise €f Rtformation, &c. '' Well knows erery 
'' wise nation that their Liberty consists in manly and honest 
" labours, in sobriety and rigourous honour to the Marriaoe 
" Bed, which in both sexes should be bred op from chast hop^ 
'* to loyall EojoymenU; and when the People slacken, and fall 
" to loosenes and riot, then doe they as much as if they laid 
" downe their necks for some wily Tyrant to get np and ride.*' 
p. 60. 4to. 1041. 

And he protests much the same Tery early in the D^ftnHo 
iccunda — " Quos non legum conlemptns aut Tiolatio in effre* 
'' natam liceptiam effudit ; non Tirtotis et giorise falsa species, 
*' aut stnlta veterum aemolatio inani nomine Libertatis incendit, 
*' sed innocenti& vitse, mordmque sanctitas rectum atque solum 
" iter, ad Libertatem veram docuit, legum et religionis justii« 
'' sima defensio neeessarii armarit.'' 
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In Athens^ where Books and Wits were eyer busier 
tiien in any other part of GreeceK I finde but only 
two sorts o f writings whirh thff Mag istrate car^dto 
take notice of} those eitlwr bj yphemons and athe* 
isticalU or libellous. Thus the Books of Prota- 
garas were by the ludges of Areopagus commanded 
to be burnt, and himselfe banish't the territory for 
a Discourse begun with his confessing not to know 
whether there were Gods, or whether not ? And against 
defaming, it was decreed that none should be tra- 
duced by name, as was the manner of Vetus Co- 
mxdia\ whereby we may guesse bow they censured 



* In Athens, where Books and Wits were ever busier then in any 
other part qf Greece — ] He might remember the testimony of 
Velleios Paterculus to the pre-eminent distinction of Athens : 
" Una urbs Attica pinribas annis eloqnentia, qnam universa 

V Grecia, uberiasqne floroit; adeo at corpora gentis illins sepac 
"rata sint in alias civitates^ ingenia yero solis Atheniensinm 

V moris clausa ezistimes." — Hist. Rem. lib, I. in fine. 

Athens might not unaptly be described as the punctum saliens 
in vitello orbis. — Pindar is remarked by the same Historian to 
have been the only Greek writer of eminence who was not a 
fiatiYe of Auica. 

Of all the Grecian Republics, Athens was the most popular in 
its forms and in its administration. Such was Florence among 
the free States of Italy, and the liberal Arts and the Muses 
adorned that City as their favourite residence, in preference to 
Venice under an austere and jealous Aristocracy. 

* The "Books qf Protagoras were by the Judges of Areopagus 
commanded to be burnt, and himselfe banisht the territory for a 
Discourse begun with his cof^essing not to know, whether there were 
Oods, or whether notf And against drfaming it was decreed that 
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Libelling : And this course was qaick enough, as 
Cicero writes, to quell both the desperate wits of 
other Atheists, and the open way of defaming, as 
the event shew'd. Of other sects and opinions 
though tending to voluptuousnesse, and the deny- 
ing of divine Providence they tooke no heede. 
Therefore we do not read that either Epicurus^ or 
that libertine school of Cyrene, or what the Cynick 

fione thauld he traduced by name, a* woi the manner <^ Vetos 
Comoedia, &c.] The first part of this passage is a translation 
from Cicero: ** Protagoras — cdm in principio libri sic posuisset, 
** de Diyis oeqoe at sint, neque at non sint, habeo dicere, Atbe- 
*' niensium josso orbe atqne agro est exterminatus, libriqae ejus 
'* in condone combosti/' &c. DeNai. Deorum: 1. 1. s. 23. 

" The Judges of Areopagus;*' i. e. of Mars's Hill, Here is 
one among nnmberless instances of Milton^s scrupolons atten- 
tion to propriety of phrase : ** the Judges of the Areopagus/^ 
would have been as solecistical as " the Judges of the Westmin* 
*' ster Hall." Yet he defended an errour similar to this in the 
writers of Smectymnuui; for which he was smartly attacked in a 
Tract intitled, '* A modest Confutation of a slanderous and scar- 
** rilous Libell/' kc, which was written in reply to one of his 
Tindications of these anti^prelatical Ministers ; where his Oppo- 
nent says, '' As you ha^e censured the Remonstrants Poesie^ so 
" in like manner you have jostified a slip in the Smectymnoans 
*< Philology ; I mean, so weakly, not so malitiously, they mis- 
'' took a Bench for a Judge ; or rather the place for the men : 
" Areopagi for Areopagita ; and you make it good :" kc. p. 1 1 • 
4/0. 1642. 

By Vetus Comadia, I conclode him to allude to these lines in 
Horace: 

*' Snccessit vetuM his Conuedia, non sine multa 

" Laude: sed in vitium libertas excidit, et vim 

'' Oignam lege regi.'' Epist. ad Pisones : p. 281. 
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impodence utter*d^ was ever questioned by the 
Laws. Neither i s it recorded that the writings of 
tho se old Comedians were snpprcst^. thongh roe 
urtirfT nf th^m ""^ "e forbid^ and that Plato com- 
mended the reading of Aristophanes^, the loosest of 

^ Hat libertine school of Cyrene, or what the Cynick Impti^ 
dence uttered,} The '• Cyrenaic rout/* 9» be somewhere styles 
them, were the followers of Ariitippus, who placed the supreme 
good iQ sensual pleasure. — Cynic impudence is from Diogenes 
Laeriiui: ** iXXws f^y ^royog ntphi ffXoo-oflaK, aMinMav II d^ 
« ^pis ^ KTNIKHN 'ANAISXTNTIAN/' p. 104./o/. 1664. 

* Tkat Plato commended the reading qf Aristophanes, &c.] 
This might be taken from Petit, de Vita ^ Scriptis Aristophams; 
who says, " Quod aotem magis mirandum, Plato, tantos Socratit 
" propognator, Dioimftio regi Syracusano, statum reip, Athe^ 
** mends, if Unguam ex Optimo autore perdiscere cupienti, Aris* 
'* tophanes Comesdias misit, ut ex iis linguam et ingenium Atbe* 
^ nieosium simul cognosceret : qoibos ille, licet Siculus, tantum 
'^ profecit, ut Olympiadis 103 anno prime (qui illi ultimos vitae 
^ fuit) Tragoediam docuerit Athenis ; qua & victor eyasit Quia 
^ & Antiochenos ille Johannes, ab oris ubertate Chrysostomus 
** cogoominatoSyConstantinopoleos patriarcba^/rftir ^onam/Mir/m 
** sua facunduB, turn vehementuz in corripiendis vitiis, maxime 
** moliercularum, ex Aristophanis psene qnotidiana lectione 
" haosisse ; com ut Alexander oliro Homeri poema, sic sanctua 
" hie vir Aristophanis Comoedias puWillo subdere solitus foerit/' 

Milton seems to guard us against considering this anecdoto 
of *' holy Chrysostom* i** fondness for the Plays of Aristophanes 
to rest on any solid foundation ; and Menage expresses doubts 
still stronger. While vindicating himself for having been a 
reader of Rabelais, be remarks, in the Amt au Lecteur, prefixed 
to the second part of his Observations sur la Langue Frangoise, 
that, *' Clement Alexandrin cite d toute heure Aristophane; 
" S. Jan Chrysostome le lisoit continueliement, 8c le mettoit la 
'' nui| sons won chefet^ni on en croit Aide Manuee dans la D^i<* 
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them ally to his rojrall schdler Dimq/tius^ is com* 

monljr knowo^ and may be excused, if holy Chry^ 

iostome^ as is reported, nightly studied so much the 

same Author and had the art to cleanse a scurrilous 

vehemence into the stile of a rousing Sermon. That 

I. other leading City of Greece^ LacecLeman, consi- 

I dering that Lycurgus their Law-giver was so ad- 

\ dieted to elegant Learning, as to have been the first 

that brought out of Ionia the scattered workes of 

Homer, and sent the Poet Thales from Greet to 

prepare and moUifie the Spartan surlinesse with his 

smooth songs and odes^ the better to plant among 

" cace des OeuTres de ce Comtque : car je ne lay point d'aoteur 
** plus aocien qui ait fnH mention de cecte amitt^ de S. Jan Chry* 
^ softtome pour lea ComMies d'Aristophane.'' Pom, 1676* 

We may indeed well suspect this often-repeated ttory to 
1>e bnt a paraphrase of what Diogenes Laertius relates of 
Plato using the Mimes of Sophron for a pillow (In Vii. PiaL 
S^m. is.) with a fresh application to this Father of theCborcb. 
To be sure it is whimsical, that such Plays should becooM the 
favourite Tolume of a Saint. But in 140S» the date of the Al* 
Sine Edition of the Greek Comedian, such a circumstance would 
be regarded as no slight recommendation of the Aothoor, and 
was, we may readily conceive, the inducement to Its introduc- 
tion into a dedicatory Epistle of the Editio fx^ncep* of Ariao* 
phones. 

* Lycurgus — was so addicted to eUgasU Learning, 4U to kstve 
hea% the first that brought out qf Ionia the scattered workes qf Homer, 
and sent the Poet Thales from Creet to prepare atid mollifie the 
^artan surlinesse with his smooth songs and odes» &c.] This 
anecdote, so far as it regards I^fcurgus and the Poems of Homer, 
if to be found in MUan ; Var. ^ist. /. 13. c. 14. But since that 
Authotir is silent as to this mission of the Cretan PMt to Sparta, 
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them law and civility ; it is to be wondered how 
nmselesse and mibookisb they were, miodiog 

we may conclade it to be clear, that it was PlutarcVn Life of 
the LacedsemoniaD Law-giver, that Milton had now in his recol* 
lectioD ; the Biographer having related both these facts. *£ya 
U twf vofM^oiufUjy sx£i co^oof xoi" ifoXtriycajy, yoLpWi xeu pi)da 
ma'as, a'^srreiXBv els trfV ILicdpnrff, Ooiki^ra,, iro^ijr^y juwy hxjc^vreL 
>jupixwv iJi^eXojy, xai itpig^f/i^ 'rijy rap^ijK raunjv ireiroiijiMiyoy, 
Spyut Jg, a itep ol xpoiritrroi roov votMierwv ^wirparr6^t.€yov, 
A^oi yap ^cav cu ni^cd iepo$ Bvireiisiccy nai ifj^ivoiav aVoucXi^ixol 
iia \u>My ipM xoi ^vipi^cSy, troAu ro x6ay,ioy l^vrwy xca 
xafcurrarixoy wy dxpocopLevot xa/reifpaiyoy'ro XfiAijSdra;; rd ^Sij, 
xoii cvyunuio^y^Q rw ^yjXu) rwy xaP^v sh, n/jg e^txpfpia^ovai/j; roVe 
tpif dXX'^Xovs jtaxoSup'a^' oo<rre rp6iroy rivd rw Aimov pytv itpO' 
^otoieiy T^y ntcdhv^iv iurwv &uiyoy, ditb Se rrjs f^p'fitrjS o Aoxovpyof 
iei Aarfav SitXsvo'ey, fiovXipi^yos {w$ XiyeTou) reus Kpr^nxals Sia* 
WeaSf i\ytB>siffiy iveuif xoi" adarvipeuSf rag IwyyiKof v^Xurs- 
Aeio^ %at. rpo^d$y {ws itBp la.rpd$ cwfiaariy vymycits SmvKx 
Xdu^ yoff'ai^) '^apa^OLXwv, datoiMoopijo'ou rrjy iioc^opdy rwy ^wf 
7ud rwy «'oAir«a;K. £xc7 l\ inaX ro^g Opi^ilipov iton^fiMCiv firv- 
^(iy itptj^oy^ w$ loixs, itapoL t*olf ixyhyois r^7g KXsof JXou 
iuunipoviiiyoiff xai" xari^wy iy dorolg rijs lepoi rhvi^y xou 
dxpofflay iiarpi^^g rd iroAiri)cov xai^ itsu^svrtKOv 6vk ixdfr* 
twof ag*ov ipjtovdijs aydfi^puypiivoyf iypd^fo/ro itpoiifji.ws, xat 
rvyjyy c pygy ws hSpo xop^iwy, ^k ydf rig ^fi WJa rwy eifwv 
dfMopd itcLpd rug £XAij«'fy* sYhcryprto Ib ou itoXM^ piipvi riyi 
tnt^pdijif rijg ^oiyicrswf wg irvys ^a^spofuyi^s' yywpt[uy\y ^l aori^v 
Tud itAXicra itpwreg iieoii^a'i AvKOvpyos, Op. Onm, I. 41* 
BuakU Eik.fol 1024. 

I have extracted this passage because some have confounded 
** the Poet Hidlat* with the Milesian Sage of the same name. 
Among others, the learned Hqfmantt, who in his Lexicon Univer^ 
Male states, that Solon sent the Lyric Poet of Crete to soften and 
refine the Spartans, whom (he says) the discipline of LycurguM 
tiad rendered too rugged in their manners: see the article 
Tbales. Plutarch, it is true, represents that a conference took 
place between the Athenian coniUor Legum and the Sage before- 
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uougbt but the feats of Warre* There needed ikt 
licencing of Books among them for they dislik'd 
all, but their owne Laconick Apotliegms, and took a 
slight occasion to chase Archibchtis out of their 
City> perhaps for composing iu a higher straine 
then their owne souldierly ballats and roundels 
could reach to": Or if it were for his broad verses, 

mentiooed, Thale9 of Miletus. But be has not recorded any 
further conDection between them ; and of the Poet Thaler be 
makes no mention in the Life of Solan. 

It is of importance to rectify any erroor in Hqftnann's vast 
store-house of Learning ; the merit of which is not so generally 
known as it deserves, unless more writers tban I apprehend 
consult him, and unhandsomely conceal their obligations. - 

* .^ took a slight occasion to chase Arcbilochus out qf their 
City, perhaps for composing in a higher straine then their oume 
souldierly ballats and roundels could reach to.] The Lacedas* 
monians/ some writers of anti(|uity say, banished Archilochus 
for an unpatriotic sentiment in a poem, wherein he had ventured 
to tell the Citizens of Sparta tbat it was better for a man to 
throw away his arms than to lose his life : but others assert it 
to have been for the indecent licentiousness of bis verses that be 
was expelled the Republic. See Commentatio de Vita if Scriptis 
Archilochi, prefixed by JJebel to his Edition of this Poet's re* 
mains ; Sect. 6 & 17. Lipsia; 1812. 

Strictly, a roundel was a species of Sonnet which returned at 
the close to the same words with which it began. Rondeau: Fr. 
In the text by Roundels he meant Songs; as in Chaucer's Legend 
(if good Women : 

** And many an Himpne, for your holy dales, 
*' Tbat bighteu balades, rondels, virelaies.'' 

p. 337, Speght's edit. 1687. 

By *' souldierly ballats and roundels" did he intend merely 
camp«ballads, or such national war-songs as the verses of Tyr* 
tausf 
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tbey were not therein so cautions, but they were as. 
dissolute in their promiscuous conversing ; whence 
Euripides affirms in Andromache, that their women 
were all unchaste "^^ Thus much may give us light 
after what sort Bookes were prohibited among the 
Greeks. The Romans also for many ages train'd^ 
up only to a military roughnes, resembling most the 
Lacedemonian guise, knew of Learning little but 
what their twelve Tables, and the Pont]fick College 
with their Augurs and Flamins taught them in 
Religion and Law, so unacquainted with other 
Learning, that when Cameades and Crilolaus, with 
the Stoick Diogenes comming Embassadors to Rome, 
tooke thereby occasion to give the City a tast of 
their phik>6ophy, they were suspected for seducers 
by no lesse a man then Cato the Censor % who 

'' Euripides affirmt in Andromache, thai their women were ail 
unchaste,'] The followiog is the passage to which he has refe* 
rence : 

" Ovf £y ei jSouAwro tig, 
w XoofpoDv yiyoiro lLitaprian$wy x6^."p. 595. 

Bat we Dinst not forget that this depreciating representation of 
the female character at Sparta, was to be recited before an 
Athenian audience; nor the keen rivalry that subsisted between 
the two States : each striving to outstrip the other in the race of 
glory, and to obtain a paramount influence in Greece. 

In the succeeding sentence. Birch and Masaes read inaccu- 
rately, and to the injury of the sense, ** after what sort qf 
Bookes." 

' When Cameades and Critolaus, with the Stoick Biogenet 
comming Embassadors to Rome, tooke thereby occasion to give the 
City atastqf their philosophy, they were suspected for seducers by 
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moT'd it in the Senat to dismisse them speedily, and 
to banish all such Jttick bablers out of Itafy. But 
SdpiQ and others of the noblest Senators withstood 
him and his old Sabin austerity ; honoured and ad- 
mirM the men ; and the Censor himself at last in 
his old age fell to the study of that whereof before 
liee was so scrupulous ^ And yet at the same time, 
Kavius and Plautus, the first Latine Comedians, had 
fiird the City with all the borrowed Scenes of 
Menander and Philemon. Then began to be con* 
sider*d there also what was to be don to libellous 
Books and Authors; for ^^rotW was* quickly cast 
into prison for his unbridl'd pen, and released by 
the Tribunes upon his recantation : We read also 
that libels were burnt, and the makers pnnisht by 
Augustus^. The like severity no doubt was us'd if 

no leue a tnan then Cato the Censor, &c.] This relation of CaioU 
dblike to the Athenian Embassadors was taken from PkUarch*s 
Life of the Censor, see v. u p. 34>9, Edii. Rualdi, fol. 1624. 

Milton, with bis osiial exactness, gives the discriminative 
epithet of Sioic to this Dhgena, lest incurious readers should 
mistake him for the founder of the Cynics, before whom be 
flourished many years. 

* J%c Censor hm$e{f at last in his old age fell to the stutfy ^ 
Aai whereqf before he was so scrupulous,'} He took this from 
Cicero, de SenectutCf who makes Caio say of himself — ** ut ego 
" feci qui Grecas litteras senex didici." c. 8. But the correct- 
ness of this statement has been questioned. See Ba^le, orL 
PoRcius (Marcus), note I. Des Maizeaux^s Edit. 1737. 

^ XtMt were burnt and the makers punisht iy Augustus.] There 
b in Bayle, a disquisition on this topic, under Cassius Sitbrus, 
mote H« 
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plight itere iftfpiottsly written against their esteemed 
Gods. Except in these two points, how the world 
went in Books, the Magistral kept no reckning* 
And therefore Lucretius without impeachment ver^* 
sifies his Epicurism to MemmiuSf and had the ho*^ 
now to be set forth the second time by Cicero^ so 

* iMcretiui — had the honour to be set jorth the second time hf 
Cicero.'] The knowledge of this circumstance is derived from the 
followiDg passage id the Chronicon of Etuebiuii " in suis verri- 
*' bus, duris quidem, sed valde Latinis, & Tullii limi dighissimts." 
Some writers have contended and perhaps more plausibly, that 
St. Jerome meant no more than that this poem for the parity 
of its language was deserving of Tulles reyisal and correction : 
see Boyle, art, Lucritius, note D. 

Jerome's tale of his flagellation by the *' tutoring apparition/' 
for his over-fond attention to Cicero, sufficiently indicates this 
Saint's enthusiastic admiration of the Roman Oratonr ; therefore 
it is not without a semblance of probability that this story rests 
on no better ground than an interpolation commendatory of 
Tully, in the free translation which Jerome made of the second 
book of this Chronology; of which Cave says that '' not much 
^ of the work itself, and less of the original Greek, arriving to 
" us, and most of what remains so altered and interpolated by St. 
** Jerome, that it is hard to say which is his, and which Eusehius's. 
— In Vit. Euseb. p. 329 ; as quoted in Hewlett* s Vindication cf the 
Parian Chronicle, p. 86. (n.) 

It was a shrewd remark by Voltaire, that the atheism of Lucre" 
this was printed ad usum Delphini, and he might have added that 
Lacan was the only Poet of any celebrity omitted in that body 
of Roman Classics. Hence perhaps the inducement to Rotve to 
|;ive a new version of the Pharsalia. May, Lucan*s earlier 
translator and continuator, probably entered with willingness oa 
the office of Historiographer to our Commonwealth. Certainly 
no one could hope to earn the thanks of Louis XIV. by dis- 
teminating the republican principles of the Poet of Corduba. 
On the coatrary, in an edition of Suetonius' s Lives of the Caesars, 
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great a Father of the Commonwealth ; altboogh 
hiraselfe disputes against that opinion in his own 
writings. Nor was the satyricall sharpnesses or 
naked plainnes of Lttcilius, or Catullus, or Flaccus^ 
by any order prohibited. And for matters of State, 
the Story of Titus Livitis, though it extoH'd that 
part which Pompey held, was not therefore supprest 
by Octavius Cesar of the other faction ^ But that 

P^isiis, l2mo. 16^^, e typographid regid, the vignetteB represent 
infant fornsB in the act of stabbing with daggers the Roman 
emblem of Liberty. 

' The stojy qf Titos Livius, though it extoWd that part which 
Pompey held, was not therefore mppreit by Octavius Caesar qfthe 
other faction.] The Decades in which this portion of Roman 
History was narrated, not haying reached modern times, it must, 
I conclude, have been the argument which Taciita put into the 
speech of Qremutitu Cordm to the Senate when arraigned for 
having praised Brutus, and styled Cassius the last qf the Romans, 
that Milton derived his knowledge of the moderation shown 
by Augustus toward Uvy and his work. '* Titus Idvius, elo- 
" qnentiae ac fidei prseclarus imprimis Cn, Pompeium tantis 
*' laudibus tulit, utPompaanumettm Augustus appeliaret: neqae 
" id amicitis eorum ofiecit.'' Annai. iv. 34. 

MiLTOM latinized continually, both in his English poetry and 
English prose ; so that it may well bear a donbt, whether he an- 
nexed here to Faction the deteriorating idea we now represent by 
this word ? or, whether he did not rather employ it in the favour- 
able import o(Factio, — to signify a Party f like Bacon : '' The Fao- 
" tion between Lucnllus, and the rest of the Nobles of the Senate, 
" which they called Optin^atcs, held out awhile against the Foc- 
" tion of Pompey and Caesar : but when the Senate's authority 
" was pulled down, Csesar and Pompey soone after brake* The 
** Faction or Party of Antonius and Octavianas Caesar, against 
" Brutus and Cassius, held out likewise for a time/' Works, L 
516, 4to. 1765. 
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Naso WM by him banisht in his aid age^ for the 
wanton Poems of his youth, was but a meer coyert 
of State over some secret cause : and besides, the 
Books were neither banisht nor call'd in. From 
hence we shall meet with little else but tyranny in 
the Roman Empire, that we may not marrell^ if 

And in bis nephew John PhiUppi*s defence of bim against an 
anonymous Opponent, a work written under Milton's eye, it is 
said, " Neque te quicquam ex verbis ejus lucratum esse cen- 
^ sisMs, quamyis quod dixisse eom falsi accttsas,/ac<tonej7t rem- 
^ publ. dixisset ; /actionem enim tarn in honam quam in maltum 
"partem olim dici vel pueris notum est/' Pr, fV, 11. 396, m. 
1738. ^ * 

I lean to the more laudable meaning. The stronger MiLTONfs 
aversion Co the usurpation of the CaBsarg, the less probability 
u there that he had it in his thoughts to stigmatize Pompey.^ 
As little as that Raleigh meant to bring any odium on himself 
by saying, when under the hands of the executioner, ** I was 
" one of the contrary Faction;" in his denial of any taunt tp 
JEhtx, as that nobleman was leading to the scaflbld. Thus, too/ 
Ben. Jonson : 

^ With such a deal of monstrous and forc'd action, 
'' As might make fieth'lem a Faction. 

Prologue to Volpone. 

Le. '^make Bedlam a party;'* and Shakspeare, Henry VL 
part 3, A. 5, S. 3: 

'' lier faction will be full as strong as ours.'' 

Evidently, it is in close connection with this sense, that wo 
ace to understand it in Par. Lost, II. 90a 

" They around the flag 
«* Of each his Faction!* 

A use unobserved by the Commentators on either of these 
Poets. 
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not so often bad^ as good Books were silenc't. I 
shall therefore deem to have bin large anough in 
producing what among the Ancients was punishable 
to write, save only whicb^ all other arguments were 
free to treat on* 

By this time the Emperors were become Chris- 
tians^ whose discipline in this point I doe not finde 
to have bin more severe then what was formerly in 
praetice. The Books of those whom they took to 
be grand Hereticks were examined, refuted, and 
Mndemn*d in the generall Councels ; and not till 
wen ^ere prohibited^ or burnt by autority of the 
Emperor. As for the writings of heathen Authors, 
uplesse they were plaine invectives against Christi- 
anity, as those of Porphyrias and Proclus, they 
met with no interdict that can be cited, till about 
the year 400, in a Carthaginian Councel, wherein 
Bishops themselves were forbid to read the Books 
of Gentiles^ but Heresies they might read : while 
others long before them on the contrary scrupl'd 

^ Gentiles.] Scldm^s explanation of ibis word ia corioat: ** In 
** the begitmiog of Christianity, the Fathers writ canira Genie$g 
** and contra Gcniiles, they were all one : but after all were 
«' Christians, the better sort of people still retained the name of 
'' Ottttiiei, throughout the four provinces of the Roman Empire; 
''as OcnHUkomme in French, GeniiUhomo in Italian, GtMU- 
'* huombre in Spanish, and OenHl-man in English : and they, no 
" question, being Persons of Quality, kept up those Feasts which 
'' we borrow from the Geruils; as Christmas, Candlemas, May- 
** day, fcc. continuing what was not directly against Chris- 
** tianity, which the common people would neter hate en- 
" dured/' Table Taik; p. 44, ISmo. 17 16. 
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more the Books of Hereticks^ then of Gentiles; 
And that the primitive Conncels and Biabops were 
wont only to declare what Books were not commend- 
able, passing no furder, but leaving it to each ones 
conscience to read or to lay by, till after the year 
800, is observed already by Padr^ Pooh, the great 
nnmasker pf the Trentlne CouaceP. After which 

' Padre Paolo, the great UMnuuker of the T^rentine GnmceL] 
Father Paul was the name aaiomed by Pietro Sarpi on profets- 
iog himself of the religious Order dei S&rvi, 

FollowiDg this rule of designating foreigners by the literal 
•ppelktimitof their native country, Milton retained the Latin 
form in Titus LiviutgWaccua, ice. Unaware, it should seem, of the 
authority of to great a scholar, two eminent Writers of our own time 
have revived the practice, and vindicated its propriety : (Gibbon, 
pref. to the concluding vols, of his History; and Roscoe, pre£ to 
Hist, of Leo X.) And sorely in the instances where this mode can 
be pursued without incurring the imputation of singularity, it is 
to be preferred to forcibly detorting proper names to the genius 
of another language. In this practice, the French have egregi- 
ously erred against propriety : 1 believe beyond any nation of 
Europe ; xxigr, Biot^sius, Denys; Stephanus, Elienne; Forum Ju* 
Uenu, Frefus; Rotamagut, Rouen; Acquct sextia, Aix; and other 
snisiiomers without number* The Greeks in transubstantiating 
Hormuz into Oroma%e$; Koeroes into Cyrus; and Shirshah into 
Xerxes: and perhaps Chemmis into Cheops, did not disguise these 
names more affectedly. 

I4 is pleasant to observe our Authour in the heat of polemical 
disputation stiffly defending an example, by the association of 
AdlHprelaiic^l Ministers who wrote under the anagram ofSmeC' 
ij^ammus, contrary to' his own practice. He thus combau the 
criticism on them ; " If in dealing with an outlandish name, 
^ they thought it best not to sCrew the English mouth to a harsh 
'^ foreign termination, so they kept the radical word, they did 
" no more than the elegantest Authors among the Greeks, 

D 
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time the Popes of Bjomc engroaaing wbtt tiitff 
. pleas'd of politicall rule into their owne hands, ax- 
tended their dominion over tfiens eyes, as they bad 
before over their judgments, burdng and prohibit- 
ing to be read what they &nsted not; yet sparing 
in their pensures, and the Books not many which 
^y so dealt with: till Ikburtin the 6. by his Bull 
not only prohibited, but was the first that exoom- 
tnwricated the reading' of hereticaU Books; for 
about that time Wicklef^ixA Husse growing terrible, 
were they who first drove the Papall Court to a 
stricter policy of prohibiting. Which cours Leo 
the 10, and his successors foHowM'^ untill the 

«' HUmmis/ and «i ibis day tbe Italians, in scorn of soch a ser* 
** rility we 10 do."— iV. W. I. 77. fid. 1738. 

OrnciUi Tridoitini wziceraior was the inscription Sir Henry 
Wot ton net under a portrait of Father Paul, of which he pro* 
cored the painting during lus diploaxatic residence at Venice^ 
and presented it in 1637 to Dr. Sanuei CJollmt, Piorost and Pro* 
fessour Regius of Divinity in Cambridge. This character of the 
determioed opposer of the super-eaaioent dominion which the 
Pope arrogated to bimself over tbe Potentates and States of his 
commvaion approaches so nearly to Milton's praise, that the 
reseniblance may be more than accidental. 

• readiDg — ] Maseres gives, with tbe appearance of much 
plausibility, " readers." 

■^ Wickkf and Rune growii^ terrible, wert they who first drove 
the Papall Court to a stricter poliof cf prohOnting. Which 
cours Leo the 10, aod his successors followM] TWriMe had 
then a shade of meaning it has since lost; i. e^formdeibk: as 
again ^ 

" — — Virgin majesty with mild 

** And sweet aU^y'd, yet terrible to af»p«^ach." 

Par.Beg.lhn^. 
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ConnceU of Trent^ and <^ Sptnish laqiuBition en* 
gendring ti^etber brought forth^ or perfeted those 
Catalogues^ and exporgiog IndeJces that rake 
through the entrails of many an old good Author^ 

And Lord Herbert of CherbQry : ** Now tbeir uiny Meoi'd 
** terrible; both ai it was reinforced by some Regiments of 
'* Suisse, and as the Inhabitants of Naples fiiyour'd them/' 
t4^ emd tfeign qf Hemy VIII. p. 241 . foL 

So too Sir Edward Walker: <'Tbe gaining ihn place mado 
^ the King and his Army terribie,** Historical Ditcourses; p. 
128, /o/. 

To Sixttu IV. posterity ace indebted, Mr. RoKoe informs v% 
tor the institation of Inqoisitors of the Press, without whose 
License no worl^ was suffered to be printed. (I4fc <2f Lorenzo 
d!e' Medici! IL 22, SvoJ Qn which this Gentleman has justly 
ebienred, " In this indeed, he gave an inatanoe of his prudence ^ 
" it being eiUremely consistent, that those who are conscious of 
f their own misconduct should endeavour to stifle the roice 
" that publishes and perpetuates it/' 

Wh^ writing of the patronage afforded by the ^opes to the 
restoration of letters. Lord Bolin^oke remarked, that they 
** proved worse politicians than the Muftis : that the Magicians 
^ themselves broke the charm by which they had bound man- 
«^ kind for so many ages/' (Letter VI. on the Study of His* 
^ /ory. J This is pointed and brilliant without exaggeration ; and 
be might have pursued his metaphor to add, bot no sooner did the 
Eoman Pontiffii take the alarm that the power of the Papal See 
would be endangered by the emancipation of the human miod 
from ignorance, than they sought by the black art of the Li- 
censer to raise again the charm which they had heedlessly lent 
their aid to dissolve. * 

The Monks of Paris, as if prescient that general information 
would bring ruin on their craft, when the first specimens of 
printed books were exhibited in that Metropolis, pronounced 
tbem to be the handywork of the Devil, and caused the Venders 
to be sent to prison* 

D 3 
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with a Tiolatioo won then any coold be oflfer'd to 
his tomb. Nor did thejr stoy in matters hereticall, 
bat any subject that was not to their palat, they 
either condemn'd in a prohibition, or had it strait 
into the new Purgatory of an Index. To fill np 
the measore of encroachment, their last invention 
was to ordain that no Book, Pamphlet, or Paper 
should be printed (as i( S. Feter had bequeathMi 
thrai the keys of the Presse also» out of Paradise) % 1 

* Tbe keys qf the Presse also oat of Paradise.} Qui is the 
genoine readiog. in Tdand^u edition as well as b isbititiiled ; 
and tbe snooessire Editon have contiooed this alteratioo impli- 
citly. I do not see tbe necessity for any change : beside, also 
as well as borders closely on tautology. True it i^ tbat there is 
BOW some obscurity from tbe meaning bating been expressed too 
concisely in tbis parenlbesis. But our Aothonr intended tbat 
tbe Cbnrcb of Rome took on it to act, as if Peter bad ** oot of 
^ Paradise'' bequeathed to the Popes the ktys qfthe Press; trvsU 
ing to the Reader, from tbe conjanciion ** also** to supply ike 
Power qf the keys claimed by tbe Papal See, then a topic funi- 
liar to all. In tbe Docirine and Discipline qf Divorce, he ez« 
presses himself on this mystic symbol of power in tbe same 
t>rief phrase : ** Let whoso will now listen, I want neither pall 
^ nor mitre, I stay neither for ordination [B]or induction, but in 
" the firm faith of .a knowing Christian, which is the best and truest 
** endowment of the k^es, I pronounce/' &c. (p, S2, 4/o. 1644). 

Disputes on the intention of Jesus in tbis gift of the Keys to 
St Peter helped to fill many a Tolume of tbe great controversy 
which agitated Christendom during the conflict between the 
Popish and Protestant Communions. 

It is remarkable tbat any one versed as Toland was in 
theological enquiries should have failed to discern tbe sense ; if 
indeed it was he who vitiated the text 

In this sentence too, gluttonout has been printed for glutton; 
taking '' glutton Friars," I suppose, for an omission at the Press s 
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onlesie it were approt'd and licencH onder the 
haads of S or 3 glutton Friers, For example : 

Let the Chancellor Cini be pleas'd to see if in 
this present work be contained ought that may 
withstand the Printing, 

Vincent Rabatta, Vicar of Florence, 

I have seen this present work» and fiftde nothing 
athwart the Catholic Faith and good manners : 
In witnesse whereof I have given» &c. 

Nicoli Cini, Chancellor of Florence. 

Attending the precedent relation^ it is allowed 
that this present work of Davanzati, may be 
Printed, 

Vincent Rabatta, &c. 

It may be printed, July 15. ' 

Friar Simon Mompei JC Amelia Chancellor of 
the holy Office in Florence. 

bot erroneoiuly, as the tucceeding authority ii tafficient to 
show: 

*' Id pleasure some \hit\t glMttcn souls would steep/' 

Brydcn; Ril: Laid* 

Wheuefer such silent and unauthorised departures from the 
original text occur, they should be pointed out and reprehended. 
They often mar the real sense ; and at best, it is their direct 
and imaToidable tendency* by blending the modes and idioms of 
di£fereDt ages» to render it more difficult to trace the historical 
progress of a Language. Of this I will gife an illustration. 

The quarto edition of Lord Bacon's Works, in 1765, reads — 
^ must be accommodateil and palliatei^ by diets and medicines.*' 
L tfS. Whereas it is printed—*' must be accommodate and 
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Sure they bare a conceit^ if He of the boitoinkMe 
pit' had sot long smce broke prison^ tkiat thk 

^ palliate^ &c;''-^iii Um Bdiiioo cttbe Atbamxmem qfLeanmng, 
published at Oxfoid^ hi 163S« «m. 4m. <ee p. 174 ^ ai do doubt 
the Aathour wrote it Ed had not unifonnly become the parti* 
cipial termination in 'Bacon* % time. 

* He <2f <Atf liottamks$e pit — ] While the fashion continued 
among the BngHsh Literati of asaimilatiiig their " Mother dia- 
lect'' to Greek and Latin constructions^ He had often the em- 
phatic sense given it of avros and ipie. The dogmatic ATTOS 
sfa of Pythagarays disciples is enough known: I deed not 
quote authorities. The succeeding example will establish the 
peculiar force of ipse : " Alius filio, fratre alios, aut propinquQ, 
** aut aoMco inter&etis, ag«re grates dels, t^rnare ladm doianm, 
" genua ipHm ad? olyi» et dextram osculis fatigare. — Tacit An. 
** XV. 71.^* On which a Commentator obsenres, (Ernest, edit. 
h 857.) '' Genua iptius — ] i. e.Neronis: quod non not&ssem, nisi 
" Pichenara ad Beos retolisse yiderem. £t est exquisitior ratio 
** hujus pronominis pro nomine usurpandi cum ex oppositione 
** intelligi ad quod referatnr, potest opponuntur Dii et ^>9e. Sic 
*' saepe Orisce Auctor Homerus IHad. ^t inii^ ^x^ — ot^ms, iptoa 
♦* i. e. corpora.'* 

I will add from VirgiFs Moerii, 

«* Carmina tum melius, cum Teoerit ip§e, oaaeBoa;'' 

to which the celebrated Oratour Dr. King gave its full intonation 
before the Unirersity of Oxford, in his Jacobitical application 
of Ipse. 

This idiom was early transplanted into the English tongue. 
Sir T. Smith, with no other intimation that it is St. Paul whom 
he is quoting, has, ** and (as he sa^^tb) what reason hath the Pot 
«' to say to the Potter, why madest thou me thus?*' — De Repub* 
lica Anglorum. The maner of Gouemement or Policit qf the 
lUalme qf England, p. 11, 4to. 1583. And in Par. Reg. IV. 

299. 

" In corporal pleasure He, and careless ease:" 

mtmmg E^eurus^ It it of yery 6omnMn recwrence io ftbi 
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qnadbvple esorcitm weiiM barre bin 4owb. I feare 
their next dts^e wiH be to get into their custody 
the LiceaciDg of that which they say Claudius^ m* 
tended, bat went not through with. Voutsafe to 
see another of their forms, the Roman stamp : 
Imprimatur, If it seem good to the reterend 
Master of the holy Palace, 

Bckastra^ Vicegerent 

Imprimatur 
Friar Nicolb Rodolphiy Master of the holy Palaccw 

Sometimes 5 Imprimaturs are seen together dia- 
logue-wbe in the Piatza of one Title page, complex 
meBtiiig and duckiog each to other with their 

Anatomy qf Melancholy. For instance : " Tbej ihemseluea hauo 
- all the ^flintief the world can afFord, ly on downe b^s witk » 
^ Cortisan in ibeic armes: Heu quantum patkmarpro ChrUto, as 
^ he tail]/'— |i. 6Q8, ed. 16$Q, wWe BurUm adferts to a profane 
jctt of Pope Leo X.'s— Thus Mii-ton again (Par, Lost, VI. 760)» 
by way of eminencef wiiboot any further designation of the 
Measiah: 

*' Ece in celesUal Panoplie all birm'd/' &c. 

p.l6S,qf4d. 1674. 
So too {ib. IX. ISO) 

" And km destroy 'd» 
'' Or won to what may work bi> utter ioss^ 
'* For wham all this was made/' 

i. e. Man; nttr^ 'f^X^jy* 

It wat a Mrange orersight for Beniley to take exception to a 
cksncal nee of this Pronoan^ and offer here an obtrusion on the 
text. 

* Claudius — ] Quo yeniamdaret flatum crepitomque ventria 
in conyif 10 emittendi.— Siie^on. in Qaudio. — Nou in the original 
Edition. 
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8hav*a reyereoc^i^ whether the Author, who stands 
by io perj^es^ity at the foot of his Epistle^ shiUl to 
the Presse or to the spunge. These are the preiyHe- 

* Sometimes fi?^ Imprimatara are teen together dialogue-tuise 
in the Piatza qf (me THtk'page, complementing and dticking each 
io other with their shaven reverences.} Accocding to Blacktveii, in 
his Enquiry into the Life and Writings qf Homer, *' A. Book in 
" Spain must pass through six Courts, before it is pablihed. L 
*' It is examined by the Examinador Synodal of the Arch- 
^ bishoprick, commissioned by the Vicario. U. It goes to the 
*' Recorder of the Kingdom^ where it is to be published^ CIro- 
'' nista de Costilla, Arragon, Valencia, kc III. If approyed 
" by tbem« it is licensed by >he Vicario himself, attested by a 
*' Notario. IV. The Privilege must be had from his Majesty i 
'* and a Sea*etary countersigns* V. After it is printed, it goes 
*' to the Corrector-General por Ju Magestad, who compares ii 
** with the licenced Copy, lest any thing be inserted or altered. 
** And VI. The Lords of the Council tax it at so much a ^eeu 
*' In Portugal, a Book has seven Re? iews to pass before pubKca- 
'' tion. I have smiled at some of their Title-Pages, bearing for 
'' the greater Security of the Buyer, Com todas as Ucenqas neces" 
*' sarias." p. 63, second edit. 1736. 

Piatza, here signifies an open space; agreeably to its Italian 
and proper idiom. Harrington has it too in this strict accepta- 
tion for any area, or hroad extent qf ground surrounded with 
buildings. (Works; p. 227. fol. 1747.) So has Howell-^" the 
" Piatza of Saint Mark is the fairest and nuMt spacious markett 
«' place of all the Townes of Italie, and bears the form of a 
«« Greek T" A Survey qf the Signiorie qf Venice: p. 36, foL 
1651. And Davenant: ''The scene wholly changing, there 
" appears a square Piazza, re8eml>ling that of Venic«» and 'tis 
" composed of Pallaces, and lesser Fabricks.'' Works; p. S99.JbL 
1673. But now with us it has long since lost its natiye signifi- 
cation ; so long, that Johnson, in his Dictionary, only explained 
Piazza by " a Walk under a roof supported by pillars.'^ . P^ 
bably the arcades or ''arched walks'' in Covent Gardea 
having obtained this name, which would properly tpply Io tbt 
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MfooBotieBf these are the deare Antiphcmies that to / 
bewitoht of late our Prelats and th^ir Chaplains / 
with' the goodly Eccho tbejr made'; and besottedi 

compasi of groond tm which the maricet it kept« has cootribiited 
lo give carcency to this impropriety. 
Ducking is wuJnng affected cbeiatmct: see T. WartonU note 



^ Here be without dutch or Dod.** 



Cotma; v. 06a 



And Noy, in his speech against Ptynne: " Who he means by 
^ bb modern innoyators in the Churchy and by cringing and 
*' ducking to akart, a fit term to bestow upon the Church ; he 
^ learned it of tl^ Cantors, being used among them.— Sfote 
Triaii; I. coL 420. Hargrove* i edit. 

We may well imagine to ooraelres Milton at Rome» eyeing 
their j&oe'it reverenca, with a bent brow and a loek full of scorn, 
while they were exchanging salutes with eaeb other, in the 
places of public resort 

' Tke$e are the prety Responsories, <A««e nr^ the deare Antipho* 
nies that so bewitchi qf late our PreUds and their Chapiainee with 
the goodfy Eccho they made.'} The parts in the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, which are recitod in reciprocal, succession 
by the Minister and the Congregation, such as the alternations 
of the Psalms, were called the Rapauories. He enlarges on 
his dislike to them in the Apoiagyfor Smectymmme; (Pr. W. I. 
128. ed, 17S8.) The " goodly eccho** now gratod on his ear. L 
Philippi, or rather he himself under his Nephew's name, makes 
again an allusion to them in the Re$pcfimo ad Apologiam Jnanymi 
CMJusdam Tenebrionie: ** Siquid nos Carolom peccisse dicimos ; ta 
** ferbis totidem, velvi amahaa canem fyturgica, paria com« 
'' misisse Parlamentum accusas." — Gy. IQ. 

The Antiphonie$ were the Anthemt sung or chaonted by two 
responsife choirs, as in our Cathedrals: Du Fresne; Glose. ad 
ser ipia re s media 4* infime Grttcitatis tu v. ANTI^HNA ; and 
I^fndwood*$ Comtitutianei Pravincialei, &c p. 251. noH s> /oL 
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w to the pof imhfttioD of a loitHy Imprimatur^ 
from Laoibetli Hoose^ another Ivom the west end 
of Fmtk^^ so sqpisU)r Romaaudng^ that the word 



1671^— The aire rigid of the Proteitant Rvforaeim were fkren- 
uoQsly opposed to the contiDvatioo of any choral terrice* By 
Milton,. ** tbe pealing organ" aad the ** foll-ToicM Qaire/' 
were in earlier life beard with strong emotions of delight. Now, 
with Church-Mosick the recoUectioo rose in bis miDd of the 
rectat aad gnavous persecutions by the estahlished Hierarchy of 
those among their seceding Brethren who withdrew farther 
ftom the Romish Charch than they beliered it right to go. 

* J%egayimiktdom ^ a hrdfy Imprimatur, cmcfirom Lambeth 
House, mmdtcrjrcm^ the west ead of Pauls;] Farsaant to the 
Decree of the Star-Cbamber in 16S7, conceraing the Press, aU 
Books of DiTinity^ Physic, Philosophy, and Poetry, were to be 
licensed either by the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Bishop 
•f London, or by sobsttlates of theiv appointment. This docu* 
ment is in Rushworth ; Hist. ColL IIL S06. Apfemdix; and is re* 
printed in the Memoirs qf Thomas Hollis; p. 641. 

Before this Decree, according to Ru$hworth, " the licensing 
*^ of all new Books was tn the power of the Archbishop of Can* 
** terbory, and his Sobstilates and Dependants, who used that 
^ strictness, that nothing could pass the Press, withoot his or 
^ their approbation, but the Authors, Printers, and Stationers 
^ must run a heaard of trntJ' He adds, that this Decree was 
ma:le in tbe SMn^Cbamber lest Printers should reprint old Books 
of Di^kuty formerly licensed ; and that Foj^s Book of Martyrs, 
the Practice of Piety, with other works hitherto published by 
, authority, were denied new Licences. Hist Coll, II. 450. 

And Sir £dward D^frtn^ complained to the Parliament in 
>640, that *^ the most learned labours of our ancient and best 
*' Divines must be now corrected and defaced with a Dekatur, 
^ by the supereilious Pen of my Lord's young Chaplain, fit 

* (perhaps) for the technical arts, but irafit to hold the Chair of 

* Divinity.* ih. Hist. Coll. IV. 55. 

It should appear however to have been the course ft>r worba 
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df eoouMnd istill was ^t downe ia Latine ; as il | 
tbeleartied Gtammaticall pen that wrote it^ would / 
csmtnb ink wUbootXatkie: x>r perfaapi» as thejrj 
thought, because m& migar tongue was worthy to^ 
expresse the pure conceit of an Imprimatur s but 
rather, as I hope, for that our Englisb, the lan- 
guage of men ever famous, and formost in the 
atchievements of Liberty, will not easily finde servile, 
letters anow ttt spell such a dictatorie preaumption 

of an historical nature to be submitted to the Secretary of State 
for bis written sanction^ previously to their being sent to the 
Printer. I find the following authoritative approbation prefixed^ 
as the instrument of Licence, to Mt^^s Poem, the victorious 
^ff^of King Kdward the third: ** I have perused this Booke, 
** and conceive it very worthy to be published. 

" lo. Coke, Knight, Principall Secretary of State, Whitehall 
*' 17. of Naoember, 1634.'' 

Whereas Aleyvts metrical Historie qf that wise and fortunate 
Prince, Haurie ^ that name the seventh ; (8vo. 1638.) the MS of 
which worli, in eoiapUance with this decree of the Star-Cham- 
ber, was laid before the Bishop of Loudon's Chaplaia, has the 
word qf command set down m Latin, '' Perlegi hjetoricvm hoc 
'' poeoM, digounKjne judico quod Typis mandetur. — Tho* 
" Wykes IL P. Episc. Lond. ChapelL domest/' 

Under ^e Ltcemmg^ Act •# the 15th and 14th •f Chterles IL 
db. 33, all Nbreb, Rom—ct» and Faity TaltSr and aU Books 
on Philosophy, Mathematics, Physic, Birinily, or Love^ wem 
to be licenced by the Archbishop of Canterbury, or by the 
Biahop of London. " The Framere of this curious Act of Parlta- 
^ meiit^ (pbaerved the late Earl Stanhope not unhappily) no doubt. 
'f supposed that these Right Reverend Prelates were, of all the 
" Men in the kiagdooH the most conversant with all those sub- 
"jects."— I%c Rights qf Juries d^ded; p. 65. 8w. 1702. 
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Eoglisbt^ Aod tfam ye hare the Inventors and 
the originail of Book-licencing ript np, and drawn 
as Uneally as any pedigree. We have it not, that 
ean be heard of, from any ancient State, or Pditie^ 

' WiUnoi eoiifyjMe Hrtik kii^n mnw t0 ipdl wek9L i\tM^ 
rie prefomptioD Englialit,] In bis TVadat, Qf Eductunnh Miltoh 
speaki of " the ill habit which poor striplings get of wretched 
** barbarizing against the Latin and Greek Idiom, with their an* 
"Ivtor'd Anglicisms* odioos to be read/^ He waa therefore 
ambitious of accommodating his English style to the constmo- 
tions of the learned Langoagex. The adaptation of the . Latin 
inrersion which the text exhibits is howefer a form too soccinct 
for a tongue where Articles are prefixed, as in ours, to supply 
the want of diversified terminations in the Cases of the Nomis. 
Ta say the best, it is unidiomatical and repugnant to the copious 
fluency of oratorial diction. We tolerate this classical dialect 
more easily in the scientific structure of blank yerse ; yet eren 
there it often causes harshness and obscurity ; as in the succeed, 
ing description : 

^ And now, their mightiest quelPd, the battle swenrM, 
''With many an inroad gor*d; deformed Bout 
** EnterU tmi fool Disorder; all the ground 
'' With shiTer'd armour strown;"— 

P.L.VL$86. 

4 

To comprehend this passage rightly, we ahonM bear in mind, 
that Batiie sunds here in a sense now disused — for the maim 
hotfy of the Satonio Host. 

Milton's spirited remark that the English Langaage would 
aflbrd no word to denote the Licenser's passport for the admit- 
tance of a manuscript to the Printing Office may be extended 
to Sedition and Idbel; neither of which are terms of indigenous 
growth, and hare both been grafted on the natire stock of oar 
Law. 
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«r Chiircb^ nor by any Statute^ left ns by onr 
Ancestors elder or later; nor from tbe roodeme 
custom of any reformed Citty, . or Chorcb abroad ; 
but from the most Antichristian Cooncel, and tbe 
most tyrannous Inquisition that ever inquired. Tilt 
then Books were ever as freely admitted into the 
World as any other birth; the issue of the brain** 
was no more stifl'd then the issue of the womb: no 
envious Juno sate cros-Ieg*d over the nativity of 
any mans intellectuall off- spring; but if it proved a 
Monster, who denies, but that it was justly burnt, 
or sunk into the Sea. But that a Book in wors 
condition then a peccant soul, should be to stand 
before a Jury ere it be borne to the World, and 
undergo yet in darknesse the judgement of Rada-^ 
mantb^ and bis Collegues^ ere it can passe the ferry 

* Nor by any Statute^'] Selden had said, in tbe Parliameiil 
whicli CharUi called in \62S, " there is no Law to prevent ibe 
** printing of any Books in England, only a Decree in Star- 
*" chamber/' The Proceeding and Debates (^ the House qf Cam- 
mans; taken by Sir Thomas Crew, p. 71. l2mo. 1707. Or, 
Muskworth; Hist. Collect, l. 055. 

^ The issne of the brain, Ice] No doubt this passage was 
known to Harrington, and it might suggest to htm the whim- 
sical defice by which he prevailed on tbe Lady Cfeypoole to 
intercede with ber Father to restore to him the manuscript of 
his Oceana which Cromu/ell had seized while under the Press. 

*— "^ Radamanth — ] An obserration from Sir Thomas Smith will 
account for the omission here of the A in Rhadamanth: " Qoidam 
*' nimium grscissantes, h, ^ literarum tanquam senata moverunt, 
"alii relegeruntj nostra nihil interest: Grssci semper in initio 
'^ k ante Tocales solas, babebant, nisi in p, coi semper fer^ suu 
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hackwtrd info Itghfc, wks never heard befof e, titt 
(hat myetenous iniqiiitjr provdctaod troubl'd at the 
|in»t entranoe of Kefbrmatioo, sought out new 
Limbo's and neiv Hells whereiA th^ might iaolode 
0ur BQcka also within the numb^df their damned^ 
And this was the rare mofsell so officiously anatoht 

" (Jensam adiongebant spirltuin, & rect^ quidem in hac parte 
«' grascistant nostri Walli :*' &c. — De recta tf emendata Idngiu^ 
^Anglic<z Scriptione Dialogus; p, 25. Lutetia. .1665. 
*' i4» it U onifornily rime in Milton's prefatory Advertisement 
to Par, Lost^ while it u primed vnih an h through ,the Poem* 
there has been a difference of opinion an^ong the Annotatorst 
whether he did not by this diversity intend to vary the meaning? 
bot i, for one, entirely agree with Mr. Thdd, that this word 
)vaa there ip the same sense spelt both ways. And. the omission 
of ,tbis letter in ipy text, coupled with what Sir T. Smith ob- 
serves, will show that this Orthography was in adherence to the 
practice oif the* Greeks. Hence obviously it was, ihit Behtley, 
in bis Edition of Par. Lost, dropped the h in rhyme, 
-,' " • . »• 1 

. * Simghi <mtWB9» livoho'^-m^ncw^HeUivihereinihiyfiughim^ 
ebuk wtr Boql^ aUo toiihin the number qf their damned.] The 
Bapists gave the name of Idmbo to Purgatory, and to the repo- 
a^ry assigned in their Faith for the Soots of the Just, who lived 
before the advent of Christ, aod to those of'Infiints who die m* 
liaptized. This reeaptacle oi conservatory for these departed 
Spiriu was located in the centre of the ^rtb, and on the o«t« 
larard confines of Purgatory: in this lublerranean region they 
fvere to await the day of doimi. The reader may learn further 
particulars, under Liwsvs, in Jh Rreme; Qha. ad. Script, Med. 
4* /fi/im. Latinitatis. 

' Phaer, in his version of the '' fourth Booke of Aeneidos/* 
fenders *^ Stygioque caput damnaverat Orco'^ — by — 

'^ Diana damned had her head to lake of Limbo'fiU^ ' 
Signai, G. 4. em. 4iQ. ISfiOi 
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u^gmi saittay&wdtjr imitMed by our iaqiiisitaHfent 
Bishops^ and the atieiidant MinorUes their Chap* 
lains^ That ye like not now these mo^tcert^ii 
Authors of this lieenciog Order, and that all sinister 
intention was farre distMit from your thoAigbtSi 
when ye were important the pasmg it> all me^ 
who know the integrity of your aptions, and bow 
ye honour Truths will clear yee readily \ 

' Our inqnisiturient Bithopg and the attendant Minorites their 
Chtqduins.'] That is, ^' our inquisitorial Bisbops and their Fri^* 
«* {tie Cbaplaios/' The Franciscanff were caUe4 Friar^fninors or 
Minorites, because it was one of 'the rules of their Ordefi sajii 
Dm Fremc, 

^ NqHus Tooetur Priar, aed geaerabu r oMMuea f occninr Pr o- 
ttfts mtmresJ'-^Qhss. torn. 4. ^. 7Pd. Benedictine Edit. 

' ^ How ye honour Jhith, will clear yee readily,'] When I cast , 
my eye oyer the first Edition of this Oration, with a view to' the 
present Republication, I thought that I dbcerned an 4ntentional 
difference between our Authour's use of^^ and yee; that he 
doubled the e where he gave this word an emphatical pronun- 
ciation; indifferently, whether it were the nominative or an 
oblique Case. But on confronting the respective passages, the dis- 
tinction did not appear tome to be sufficiently preserved to justify 
particular notice. I am now disposed to believe this to have 
arisen from the Printer not having adhered with fidelity to the 
orthography of the Manuscript : having since found that the 
elder Richardson had drawn a like conclusion, from the same di- 
versity through Milton's own Editions of Paradise Lost, in the 
spelling of this and the other pronouns, '^ He, We, Me, Ye, 
** which are (he adds) with a double or a single e, as the £m- 
^ phasis lies upon them, or does not/' I4fe qf Milton prefixed 
to Notes and Remarks on Paradise Lout; p. CXXXI. Svo. 1734. 
This will appear palpably in the following passage ; 

" He with bis whole posteritie must dye, 
^ Dye hcc or Justice mast.'' 

Par. Lost, p, 47. Bva; ed. 1574. 
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But some will say^ What though the Inyentort 
were bad, the thing for all that may be good? It maj 
•o ; yet if that thing be no such deep inventioOf 
but obvious, and easie for any maB to light on, and 
yet best and wisest Commonwealths throi»gb all 
ages^ and occasions bare forborne to use it, and 
fiilsest seducers, and oppressors of men were the 
first who tooke it up, and to no other purpose but 
to obstruct and hinder the first approach of Re- 
formation ; I am of those who beleeve, it will be a 
harder alchymy then LuUhis ever knew^ to subli- 

And whtt will decisively ascertain* that these variations were 
aov without a neaningt the fame Biographer points out in the 
«• table of Errata to the first impression of this poem, a correetioa 
of the Press expressly to that e&ct. ** Lib. 2. v. 414, for xoe, r. 
* ''tdCff/'* I have not in my recollection any specimen which 
would exemplify more clearly the Poet's scheme, to mark em- 
pihasis by varied spelling, than the close of Eve's pathetic sup- 
plication to Adam to pardon her transgression, and not forsake 
her, as we find it printed in the only copies of authority : see 
B. IX. V. 027. of the original Quartos; and p. 278 of the 8po. 
1674. 

•* Onme exercise not 
" Thy hatred for this miserie befalFn, 
^ On Mtf alreadie lost, mce then thy self 
" More miserable ; both liave sin'd, but thou 
*' Against God onely, I against God and thee, 
** And to the place of judgment will return, 
" There with my cries importune Heaven, that all 
^ The sentence from thy head removM may light 
" On UK, sole cause to thee of ail this woe, 
*' Mce, mee onely just object of his ire.'* — 

* A harder alch^y then Lullius ever knew,] i. e» Raymond 
Lnttjf, who was an Hermetic Phikwopher of high fame in his 
day, and a great adepi in the occult sciences. 
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mat any good use out of such an invention. Yet 
this only is what I request to gain from this reason, 
that it may be held a dangerous and suspicious 
fruit, as certainly it deserves, for the tree that bore 
it, untill I can dissect one by one the properties it 
has. But I have first to finish, as was propounded, 
what is to be thought in generall of reading Books, 
what ever sort they be, and whether be more thfe 
benefit, or the harm that thence proceeds? ! 

Not to insist upon the examples of Moses, Darda 
and Paul, who were skilfull in all the Learning of 
the ^Egyptians, Caldeans, and Greeks, which could 
not probably be without reading their Books of all 
sorts; in Paul especially, who thought it no de* 
filement^ to insert into holy Scripture the sentences 
of three Greek Poets, and one of them a Tragedian ; 
the question was, notwithstanding sometimes con- 
troverted among the primitive Doctors, but with 
great odds on that side which affirmed it both law- 
full and profitable, as was then evidently perceived, 
when Julian the Apostat^ and suttlest enemy to 

' Paul thought it no defilement, &c.] See Illustbation« B. 

* When Julian the Apostat, &c.] See Juliani Opera. p» 192, 
kc. part 2. 4^0. Pom, 1630. 

Wbelber this Imperial edict prohibited to the Christians the 
study of Pagan Learoiog altogether ? or whether it went no 
further than to interdict the teaching of it in their seminaries ? 
were questions which had exercised the pens of Men of Parts 
in England and in other Countries. There were difficnlties on 
each side of the controversy. Gibbon reconciled the seeming 
contradictions. '' The Christians (he obsenred) were directlf 

£ 
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our faith, made a decree forbidding Christians the 
9tudy of heathen Learning : for, said he, they 
wound us with our own weapons, and with our owne 
arts and sciences they overcome us. Aad indeed 
the Christians were put so to their shifts by this 
crafty means, and so much in danger to decline 
into all ignorance, that the two ApoUinarii were 
fain, as a man may say, to coin all the seven liberall 
Sciences out of the Bible, reducing it into divers 
forms of Orations, Poems, Dialogues^ ev'n to the 

** forbid to teach^ they were indirectly forbid to learn ; siace 
** tbey would not frequent the Schools of the Pagans." (Aist. 
cA.25 n. 89.) Bot the remark origioally belonged to Warburtan : 
•ee bis DiM:oune qfJulimn's attempt to rebuild the Temple qfJeru-^ 
salefn;p. 26. (n.) 8po, 1750. 

^ The two ApolHnarii were/am, a$ a mam mt^ aay, to coin aU 
the seven liberall Sciences out qf the Bible, reducing it into divert 
forms qf Orations, Poems, Dialogues, &c.] 

To qaalify himself for the defence of the anti-prelatical Piuty, 
Milton had been not long before reading the ecclesiastical His- 
torian Socrates, who famished him with this aoeodote, and he 
now remembered the following passage : 

O iJ^roi re fcwiAewf voiMs, og roig xS^r^oLvots sWy^nKr^ irai' 
hio^ [j^sre^Biy e%wXv€f rov( aifoXXiyapiovf^ . wy you irporspop 
sfi^vrjiiwavo-aiMyf ^ays^urrspovg airshij^ev' wg yap a^ta i^r^y 
sinarrjiJt^oyss Xoywv, o jcmv icatt^ ypa^uiMXiiMiy, cofisrnuoy h o 
vio^f %p6<a;J«^ iovTOif itpos roy ifapcrra xaifoy roi$ XP^nay^s 
ofifBhixyvoy o jeasv yap $vdug ypofji^fj^ariMf ars, n^y rsxvijy 
ypaiLfiMnxr}y xP^rMyixw rv^w crvyeraTis' ran iMova-iws ^i^Am, 
$ia to yipoobuf Acyoju^vou i^rpa fxers^oXsy xai o^a xara n^r 
iraXoiAv SiaAyjKi^y %y iropias ruirai evyyeyfaitrai' xat turo jctsr 
rw $axrv>uxw pi^erpw avyerarlr rirro Ss xai rw trfs rpayw^wg 
^mruj Spofi^rniuis B^eipya^o' tlcu irarri fji^pw pvi^hixw tyjefft^ 
wwg ay [Mfing rporo^ ry^s f AAsjvixs}; y^ufirliis rots XP^navotf 
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calculating of a new Cbristiafi Grammar. But 
saith the Historian Socrates, tl^ providence of 
GrOD provided better then the industry of JpoUind- 
rius and hit Son, by taking away that ilUterat law 
with the life of him who devis'd it So great an 
injury they then held it to be deprived of Helienkk 
Learnings and thought it a persecution more under- 
mining, and secretly decajring the Church, then 
the open cruelty of Dedus or Dwclesian\ And 

onpcoo; ij* o Se Ysotrtepof wieoWivapio^ rpr itpog ro >jp/siy vetps^^ 
Ttrjoo'iLsvoSf ra, svcvyyzXko,, kcli ra airoro^ixa ^oyiLara, sy rmeaf 
iiaXoytvy e^sieto, yuxAa, xcu ifXarwy vap BXKr\(riy' stw [x,By ay rw 

rwy oixeiwy irovwy EyiKi^aray* oAA* ij 'ifpoyoia rs 6s8 xpBio'a'ttiy 
tyevero, xau rrj^ ratwy (ntsSrjs, xau ty}$ r8 Caa-iXsw^ oppi^rjs, — 
Socrat. Hist. Ecclesiast, Lib. III. cap. 16. ParisiU. 1668* 
One sense of calculate then was to model or frame, 

• Se great an injury they then held it to be deprived of Helle^ 
nick Learning; and thought it a persecution more undermining, and 
secretly decaying the Church, then the open cruelty of Decius or 
Dioclesian.} The same observation had been made by Lord 
Bacon, " Many of the antient Bishops and Fathers of the 
^ Church were excellently read and studied in all the Learning 
" of the Heathen, insomuch, that the Edict of the emperor Ju- 
'' lianas whereby it was interdicted unto Christians to be ad- 
'* mitted in Schools* Lectures, or exercises of Learning, was 
^* esteemed and accounted a more pernicious engine and machi- 
*' nation against the Christian faith, than were all the san- 
" guinary prosecutions of his predecessors.'^ Works ; L 24. 
4to. 1765. 

We can scarcely doubt that Bacon's Treatise qf the Advasice* 
mem qf Learning was well known to Milton. These passages^ 
like some other which I have brought together under view from 
the two Writers, bear an obrxms shniliuide. 
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perhaps it was the same politick drift that the Divdi 
whipt St Jerom^ in a lenten dream, for reading 
Cicero; or else it was a fantasm bred by the feaver 
which had then seised him. For had an Angel bin 
his discipliner, unlesse it were for dwelling too 
much upon Ciceronianisms, and had chastized the 
reading, not the vanity, it had bin plainly partiall; 
first, to correct him for grave Cicero^ and not for 
scurrill Plautus* whom he confesses to have bin 

' The DiveU toh^t St. Jeram, &c] See Illostbation^ C« 

* Scorrill PlauHtS'^^ Our Aathour is not accustomed to curtail 
Kurriious. In the preseat instance there is a local propriety 
for it : scurrilota Plautuj would have been a monotonous termi- 
nation of these final and consecutive syllables. A curious 
example this to show the attention he paid to niceties of compo-' 
sition in this piece ;•— that he preserved the rhythmus of hit 
sentences with the anxiety of an Athenian Rhetor. 

When vindicating blank Verse against the jingling sound qf 
iike endings, he remarks, that this was " a fault avoided by the 
" learned Antienu both in Poetry* and all good Oratoury" 

To escape from the same close recurrence of corresponding 
soundf in Horace; Epist, I. 2,n. 

*' Rurstif, quid Virtt«» & quid Sapientia possit ;" 

Bentl^ boldly advanced rursum into his text» which lection he 
would defend by observing — 

'* SoaTius hie sonat rurstim, et evitatur homoeteleuton roriict, 
tirtii*.*' 

Our Aatboor launched a sarcasm at Hall, the Satirist, for an 
oiFensive negligence of this kind. ** The Remonstrant when he 
** was ai young as I, (says Milton) could 

^ Teach each hollow grove to sound his love, 
*' Wearying Echo with one cbangeleu word. 
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reading not long before \ next, to cci^rrect him only, 
and let so many more antient Fathers wax old in 
those pleasant and florid studies without the lash of 

^ And to he well inight« and all hit anditory betide, with hit 
- t€adi each."^Pr. W. I. 191. ed. Toland. 

We learn from himtelf that he potteticd an ear cultivated 
to fastidiouanets* Hit wordt well merit trantcription. '' Thit 
" good hap I had from a careful Education to be inoPd and tea- 

ton'd betiroet with the best and elegantett Autboort of the 

learned Tooguet, and thereto brought ao Bare that could 
^ meature a just cadence and tcan without articulating; rather 
^ nice and humourous in what wat tolerable than patient to read 
" every drawling Vertifier.*' ubimp. I. 1S6. 

A Scholar of high ^ualificatioot hat confirmed the Poet's repre- 
sentation of himself. " There is no kind or degree of Harmony 
" of which our Language it capable (obterves Dr. Foii€r), which 
** may not be found in numberiett inttancet thro' MiLTON*t 
" writiogt; the excellency of whote Ear teemt to have been 
^ equal to that of hit Imagination and Learning.'' £tiay on 
the different Nature itf Accenu and StwmHty : p, tl . tec. Edit. 

Strange ! that any one to alive to musical and poetical num- 
bert thould have chosen to enumerate the preeminent accomplish* 
mentt of Eoe in a line to Which it would not be easy to find a 
parallel for harshness throughout the ample range of English 
Poetry:— 

'■ ' ** what the wills to do or tay* 
** Seemt witett^ virtuousest, ditcreetett, best 4' 

P. L. VHL 549. 

To thit verse I could nev^r reconcile myself. Surely the 
subject called for the most mellifluous modulation. It was not 
to that Homer described Pendape. To represent her resplendent 
Beauty^ he combined the tweetett and mott flowing toundt 
(Otfyts. XVII. 36.), at a Critfc of Antiquity has remarked. 
We are lets offended with a- succession of these Soperlativety 
wben he it recounting the propentitiet of an etil Spirit :— 
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f ocb a totoring apparition ; iogomoch that Basil 
teadhes bow some good me may be made of Mar^ 
gHes a sportfoll Poem, not now e^slant^ writ by 
Homer; and why not then o( MorMfUe^an Italian 
Romance much to the same ponMMe'? But if it 




*' Belial, the dittoIiiteBt S|j 
^ The seotaalleit, and, 
^ The flethlieU I»cobiu,— 

Par. Reg. II. 150. 

Did he thiak that by this he gave soperteur efiect throogh Em-^ 
phasit ? It 18 obierved by f otne one, I think it it Hurd, that when 
Donne or Ben Jonson had anything better than ordinary to say, 
they were sure to use their roughest and hardest Tersification. 

How he could hare admitted these, and other harsh com* 
binatioos is stranger* still to all who recollect his recorded 
fondness for the Italian PoeU C^net. Fam. Benedicto Bern* 
matihao Fhrentino,), and his intimate knowlege of the soft- 
ness and delicate fluency which reigns through the most har- 
monious of the living Languages in Europe. An attainmenf 
we should expect to have necessarily mduced disgust at the dis« 
sonance we sometimes meet with in his Poetry. I am inclined 
to believe that he most in such instances have formed for himself 
some scheme of metrical modulation of which we are unaware ; 
a peculiar system, but on what principle he constructed it, it ii 
difficult to discover. If Dryden had not professed that in the 
Religio Laid be was imitating the looser and unpolished versifi- 
cation which Horace, numeromts Horaiius, afiected in his £pb« 
ties, we should have been at a loss to account for the flatness 
there so perceptible in many lines of a Poet, who retuned 
Chaucer in heroic Couplets of the finest tone that the English 
Language can boast 

' Margites a spor^fiM Poem, noi now extaut, writ by Homer; 
4md why not then qf Morgante a» Italian Romanse much to ^ 
samepwfosef] 

In this opinion as to the Writer of the Margitee, Miltoiji foU 
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be agreed we sball be try'd bj visions, there is s 
vision recorded by Eusebius far aocienter then this 

lowed the ADtienU; bat we oagbt (it seeniR) to look on it at a 
sappoeititious piece. A single word in the mthute fragments 
which remain detects the error; as I learn from Mr. Payne 
Knight^s Analytical Essay ofi the Greek Alphabet. ** With confi- 
** dence we may (says this Gentleman) pronoonce the Margites 
" to have been a forgery, though there are only four lines of it 
" extant, and three of those are quoted by Plato and Aristotle : 
" bat in these we hare a compound terb with the aagment on 
" the preposition {rjifiroclQ) which Homer's Grammar did not 
" admit/' p. 30. i/o. 1791. 

II Morgante Maggiore a burlesque and satirical poem by 
Luigi Pulci is the work our Autbour here intends. VoUaire 
professed to have doubts of what was PulcVs purpose, when pa- 
raphrasing passages from Holy Writ,— -whether they were a pro- 
fane travesty ? or whether his parodies, though they now appear 
ludicrous, were not with innocent intentions? see his Catalogue 
raiionne da Esprits Forts depuis le Cure Rabelais, jnS'qu*au 
Curi Jean MesUer. 

Had Milton suspected any irreligion to have lurked in this 
Poem, we may be assured he never would have spoken of it 
with complacency. The probability is, that this lively French 
Writer hazarded his remark d tdtons. It is incontestible that he 
had not seen Petrarch*s Ode to the Fountain of Vaucluse in the 
original ; of the first stanza of which he has nevertheless exhi- 
bited a poetical paraphrase. (Essai sur ks Maurs et FEsprit des 
Nations: ch. 82.) Baretti, who taxed him with not having read 
the Morgante, which he bad criticized, would have been delighted 
with thifranecdote : " Vous dites quelque part dans vos Melanges 
" de Litterature, que le Poeme de TArioste est une Continuation du 
*' Poeme de Bojardo. Celui qui vous a donn^ cette information ne 
** vous a point tromp^: mais il vous a trompe qoand il vousa dit, 
" que Bojardo ne fit que contioner le Poeme bizarrement intitule, 
^ II Morgante Maggiore de Luigi Pulci. Cela n'eat pas vrai. 
'* Quoi qu'oo trouve plusieun H^ros de mkme nom dans les dens 
*' Oovrages, Fim ii'ett pas plus une Continuation de Tautre, que 
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tale of Jercm to the Nun Eustoehium, and besides 
has nothing of a fea?or in it. Diomfsms Alexan- 
drinus ^ was about the year 240, a person of great 

'* TOtre Henriade est nne Coatinuation de voire Candide : Vous 
'* saariez cela, si tous aviez la ces Po^mes, comme yous pre*. 
^ teodea aToir h\X** — Discoursmr Shakapeare^ct sur Monsieur de 
Voltaire; p. 146. Svo. 1777, 

Non nostrum munus tantas componere lites. But I must not 
pass it over that Milton called Pulci's work a '^ Bomanse** 
to distingoish that it was a poetical composition. The name 
dates its origin from the hybridoas dialect in use, of which 
a large proportion was a cormpted Latin, when the first rude 
essays at Poetry after the overthrow of the Boman Empire 
were written. It was the primary signification of Romance 
through all the Countries where the Latin overpowered the ver- 
nacular Language* " The Spaniards (Verstegan remarks) call 
" to this day such verses as they make in their Language, by 
*' the name of Romances: and so did the French also> as may 
'' appear by the title of the Poesie written in French by John 
*' Qopinell alias Meung, by him intituled^ Le Rom^int de la Rose, 
*' and aflerward translated into English by Geffery Chancer, with 
'' the title of the *' Romant of the Rose.*' A Restitution of decayed 
Intelligence; p. 200. Ato. 1628. 

Milton is not singular in the use of Ifpmtsnce in the sense of 
a narrative Poem. It occurs more than once in Puttenham's Arte 
qf Poesie; but being then quite new to the Language, he always 
adds an explanatory phrase; " Romances or historical rimes.** 
Our Autbour, to apprize the Beader that he assigns it the same 
import as the Italians, retains their z. When he employed this 
word to denote the chivalrous tales in prose of the dark ages, he 
wrote it in the way then and still in use among us for this se* 
condary and adventitious meaning. 

^ Dionytius Alexandrinus, &c.] What is contaioed in the 
following Note by Meursius, to bis Edition of HeUmdii Besan* 
tinoi Chrestomatkia, relates, I apprehend, to this Diony sins Alex^ 
andrinus: *' Diof^sius Alexandrinus, Christianus: qui scripsit, 
** *TWj»yi9fAa ilf nfjv kxxk^o'uurr^ SoAoft^yra. Suidas, de eow 
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mme in tbit Church for Piety and LerDing, who had 
wont to a?ail himself macb against Hereticks by 
being conversant in their Books; untill a certain 
Presbyter laid it scrupulously to his conscience, 
how he durst venture himselfe among those defiling 
volumes. The worthy mfin loath to give offence 
fell into a new debate witli himselfe, what was to be 
thought; when suddenly a vision sent from GoD^ it is 
his own Epistle that so avers it, confirmed him in 
these words: Read any Books whatever come to thy o p 
bands, for thou art sufficient both to judge aright, 
and to examine each matter. To this revelation 
he assented the sooner, ai he confesses, because it 
was answerable to that of the Apostle to the Thes- 
salonians; Prove all things ^ hold fast that which ^ ^ 

** Atovvo'i^s, ij^ AXs^ayipslo^* ov ivpov MiJi,yrjfj^ sl$ tvjy exxAij- 
" ffieurrly SoXo/ttt;yra» Aiav si^paUs* Hujus qooque esse puto 
** Eonarrationem in Epistolam Paoli ad Romanon, qas^ exstat in 
" Biblioibeci Aogustanft. Fortd etiam hie ipse, qoi Episcopus 
" posted factas : de quo^ atque scriptis ejus^ ride Eosebiaoif 
- Hist Eccles. lib. VI. cap. XLIV. XLV. XLVI. & Libnim 
** VIL totum. Item Nicepboram, Hist, item Eccles. lib. VL 
'* cap. VI."— ^. 3S. UltrajectL 1686. iio. 

* Ptove ail things, &c.] '« I^y all things, hold fiut that which' 
** is good, is a diviue role> coming from the Father of Light and 
^ Truth ; and it is hard to know what other way men can come 
" at Tmth, to lay hold of it, if they do not dig and search for 
*' it as for gold and hid treasure." Locke ; Conduct qf the Uit- 
derstanding : S. 3. 

The Reasons why the Comipons could not i^ree to the Clause 
which revived the old Printing Act, delivered at a conference 
wiih the Lords, 1695.; aad printed in the Crqftsman, No. 28 i. 
{VIII. 215) are there said to have been drawn up by Locke* 
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b good. And he migbt hare added uiotber re^ 
markable saying of the same Author ; To the pure 
all things are pore^ not only meats and drinks, hot 
all kiode of Knowledge whether of good or eyill ; 
the Knowledge cannot defile, nor consequently the 
Books, if the will and conscience be not defil'd. 
For Books are as meats and yiands are ; some of 
goody some of evill substance; and yet GOD in that 
unapocryphall vision, said without exception ; Rise 
Petety kill and eat, leaving the choice to each 
man's discretion. Wholesome meats to a vitiated 
stomack differ little or nothing from unwholesome; 
and best Books to a naughty mind are not unap- 
j4iab{e to occasions of Evill. Bad meats will scarce 
breed good nourishment in the healthiest concoc- 
tion ; hot herein the difference is of bad Books, 
that they to a discreet and judicious Reader serve 
in many respects to discover, to confute, to fore- 
warn, and to illustrate. Whereof what better 
witnes can ye expect I should produce, then one 
of your own now sitting in ParUunent, the chief of 
learned Men reputed id this land, Mr. Selden^ 
whose volume of naturall and national Laws proves^ 

^ To the pure all thing$ are pure, &c.] Epistle to T^tus ; ch, L 
9. 15. — There is a similar thought in Par. Lost. V. 117. 

*' £yi! into the mind of God or Man 

•* May come and go, so hnapprov'd, and leave 

*' No spot or blame behind.*^ 

* Tke Mrf qf learned Mmreputei m this Land, Mr. Sddeoj^ 
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not o&ly by great antorities brought tt^ether, but 
by exqaittte reasons and theoremt almost mathe* 
matically demonstralive, that all opiuioos^ yea* 
errors^ known, read, and collated, are of main service 
and asostance toward the speedy attainment of what 
is tmest. I conceiye therefore, that when GrOD did I 
enlarge the universall diet of man's body, saving 
ever the rules of Temperance, he then also, as be- 
fore, left arbitrary the dyeting and repasting of our 
minds; as wherein every mature man might have 
to exercise his owne leading capacity ^ How great 
a vertue is Temperance, how much of moment 
through the whole life of man? yet God committs 
the managing so great a trust, without particular 

whose volume qf naturoU and natumtd Lawsprtmee, &c.] The work; 
referred to was entitled, '' De Jore Natarali & Gentium* jaxta 
'' discipHnam Hebrsorum. fol. Lond. 1640/^ He speaks of it 
again in the ^2nd cb. of the Doctrine and Ducipline qf Divorce 
with TOfy bigh praise. ** Exqtdeite reaaom" — ^tbis is a Cicero- 
nian pbrase : " Phiiosopborom vero exquidta qnsedam argOt* 
- menia.*^ De Divinat. lib. 1. 3. 

' Wken €oD did enlarge the ymvenaU diet <if nrnle hody^ 
eam^g ever the rules qf Temperance, be tben also, as before, left 
arbitrary tbe dyeting and repasting of our minds; as wherein 
every matare man might have to exercise bis owne leading ca« 
pacity.] 

'* But Knowlege is as food, and needs no lest 
** Her Temperance over appetite, to know 
" In measure what tbe mind may well contain ; 
' '^ Oppresles else with surfeit, and soon tarns 
^ Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind/' 

Par. Loti. VIL ISS. 
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law or prescription, wholly to the demeanonr of 
ewery grown man. And therefore when he himself 
tabl*d the Jews from Heaven, that Omer which 
was every man's daily portion of Manna, is com* 
puted to have bin more then might have well suf- 
ficed the heartiest feeder thrice as many meals. 
For those actions which enter into a man, rather 
then issue out of him, and therefore defile not^ 
God uses not to captivat under a perpetuall child- 
hood of prescription, but trusts him with the gift of 
Reason to be his own chooser ; there were but little 
work left for preaching, if law and compulsion 
should grow so fast upon those things which hereto- 
fore were governed only by exhortation. Salomam 
informs us, that much reading is a weariness to the 
flesh; but neither he, nor other inspired Author tells 
us that such, or such reading is unlawfull : yet cer- 
tainly had God thought good to limit us herein, it 
had bin much more expedient to have told us what 
was unlawfull, then what was wearisome. As for 
the burning of those Ephesian Books by St. Pauls 
converts, 'tis reply'd the Books were magick, the 
Syriack so renders them. It was a privat act, a 
voluntary act, and leaves us to a voluntary imitation: 
the men in remorse burnt those Books which were 
their own ; the Magistrat by this example is not 
appointed^: these menpractiz*d the Books, another 

* The Magisirat by this example i$ not tppointed.] That is, di* 
reeted. An ancommon sense. It was, boweTer, in use by con- 
temporary writers. Thas Clarendcn : " He made no haste to 
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might perhaps have read them in some sort usefully. 
Good and EvilL we know in the field of this world j 
grow up together almost inseparably^; and the 
knowledge of Good is so involved and interwoven 
with the knowledge of Evill, and in so many cun- 
ning resemblances hardly to be discem'd^ that those 

" retom upon the summons of the House* but tent to the King 
<* to know bis pleasure ; who, not thinking matters yet ripe 
" enough to make any such declaration, appointed him to come 
«* away.—" Hki: of the RebeUian; I. 605. Svo. 1807. 

And in the Memoirs qf Ck>L Hutchinton : ** He had appoynted 
** his wife, when she went away, to send him the Dutch Anno- 
•^ tations on the Bible.''— p. 435. 4<o. 1805. 

** Good and Evill xdc know in the field qf this world grow up' 
icgetker almost inseparably. 1 He had, it is not improbable, 
Pktarchin his thoughts: — 

'ApfLOflyi Kici/^v cSorsp aO^ij; xa) r6^ov, xaV 'HpcbcXsiroy* xai 
not Eupntiiniy, 

Oix iy yivoiro yw^^ hrdXx xa) xaxi. 

Be Iside 4 Osiride Liber; p. lU. Cantab. 1744. 

«* The harmony of the World, like that of a harp (to use 
'' the expression of HeraclitusJ, is made up of discords, and 
'* consists in a mixture of good and evil, or, as Euripides has it» 
** good and evil cannot be separated from each other* though 
** they are so tempered as that Beauty an^ Order be the result." 
Squires Trans. 

Milton might also bear Homer in mind : 

' Aofo) yip re irl<^o< xaraxslaraA iv Atig IvSsi 
^pwv, cJoL SlSutcif xaxtSv* irapog Bi^ iduttr 

Iliad; XXIV. 527. 

It is evident by the phrase presently afterward in Plutarch-^oii 
AT£IN nieHN iif TaiMog, kc. that thu writer adverted to him. 
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confused seeds wbicfa were imposed on Pstfche as an 
incessaDt labour to call oat, aod 9ort asunder, were 
iiot more intermixt. It was from out the rinde al 
one apple tasted, that the knowledge of Good and 
Evill as two twins clea?ing together leapt forth into 
the world^ And perhaps this is that doom which 

* Tho$e confuted deeds wkich were imp09*4 an Psyche aeon in^ 
cestdnt labour to cuU out, and sort asunder, were not more inter* 
mixt^ It was from out the rinde qf one appk tasud, that the 
knowledge qf Good and Evill as two twins cleaving together leapt 
forth into the world,} The ttory of Psyche's task is to be found in 
Apukius: I add the corioos description* ** His editis^ involat 
'' earn, yestemqne plarifariam diloricat : capilloqne discisso, et 
^ capite conqaassato, graviter affligit» et, accepto frumento et 
^ hordeo et milio et papavere & cicere et lente et Mik, commix* 
** tisqae aceryatim confasisque in uoom gramalum, sic ad illam ; 
" Videris enrm mihi tarn deformis ancilla noUo alio, sed tantdm 
^ sedalo ministerio amatores toos promereri : jam ergo et ipsa 
** fragem tuam pericliubon Disceme seminum istorum pas- 
«<siYam congeriem: singolisque granis rite disposttis, atque 
•* sejagatis, ante istam vesperam opas expeditum approbato mibL 
^ Sic assignato tantorum seminam camalo, ipsa csnse nuptiali 
^ concessit.'' Apuleii Metamorph : p. 398. Ed. Oudendorp, Lug. 
Batav. 1786. 

The allosioD, which closes the latter sentence in the text, is to 
some monstrous birth recorded by the Father of Physic Oar 
Anthonr has in EixsyoxAap;; pointed oot its origin. '« Were 
** they all bom twins of Hippocrates, with him and his fortone* 
''one birth» one burial? Sect, 21. There is the same con- 
cealed allusion in the Archangel's address to Ada»n t 

*' Since thy original lapse, true Liberty 

'' Is lost, which always with right Reason dwelb 

" Twiiim'd, and from her hath no dividual being.** 

Par. Lost. XIL 85. 

In the last line some Editors hare printed twined, but thit 
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Adam fell into of knowing Good and Evilly that m 
to say of knowing (jood by Evili^. As therefore the 

ptwtge ID his Aebofagitica autbenticates the origiaal Reading. 
And Shakspeare might have been brought in its confirmation;— 

** TWfift'd brothers of one womb, 
** Whose procreation, residence, and birth, 
^ Scarce is dividant,'* 

Tumm qf AA.; A. 4. S. 5« 

Two Twint — Dryden and Pope with other admired Writers 
have fallen into this palpable redundancy: and Spcnwr yefc 
nore solecistically. Of the Graces: 

*^ And ye three iwim to light by Venus brought.'* 

Worh; p. 149. foi. 167^ 

It is to be wished, that the Editors of English Books of ao« 
knowleged reputation for style would mark the inadvertencies* 
and hallucinations in their Authour's diction, after the manner of 
the philological notices which Hurd has subjoined to the pages of 
Addison. This would assist to rectify and refine our Language: 
nothing would, I think, more effectually advance the cultiyatioo 
of propriety. By these means. Phraseology and Idioms which 
ought to be avoided must strike many an eye which would 
never look for them in grammatical disquisitions; or whick 
might pass for unobjectionable because franked by an accredited 
name. 

> PerlUfi this is that doom which Adam/ell into of knowiMg 
Oood tmd Emtt, that is to say of knowing Good by EvilL] Thus, 
in Far. Lost. IV. 221. 

^ Our death, the tree of Knowlege» grew fast by, 
** Knowlege of good bought dear by knowing ilL*^ 

Lord Bacon declares that ** a Knowlege of the irapostorea 
^ and evills t>f every profession is incident to a Knowlege re- 
'' specting the duties and professions.'' Essay; qfFMic QwhL 
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State of man now is ; what wisdome can there be to 
choose^ what contineoce to forbeare without the 
knowledge of Evill ? He that can apprehend and 
consider Vice with all her baits and seeming plea- 
sures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet 
prefer that which is truly better, he is the true way- 
faring Christian, i I cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered Vertue^ujoexercis'd and unbreath 'd, that 
never sall ies ou t ^d^sees Jier^advereaj^^j^Jb^ slinks 
out of the race , where^tbatjptm^ is to 

be run for, not without dust and heat V) Assuredly 

* He that can apprdieni and condder Vice with all her baiu 
and $eemng pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and 
yetprrfer that which is truly better, he is the true wayfaring Chris^ 
tian, I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered Vertae^ wnexerc%s*d 
and unbreath*d, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, bui 
slinks out of the race, where that immortall garland is to be run for, 
not without dust and heat,'\ 

i The qnintople iteration of and might be to maiDtain tbe style 
cf Isocraies,'who is remarkable for a profusion of Copulatives; of 
which an example occurs in the flattery he addresses, in his 
Areopagitic Oration* to the national vanity of the Athenians. 

Eieirta(Ldu yap sv fisv rotg aXXot; roirots, fv^eis eyhvou^yof 
KOptofv KAI 8s¥$pufy KAI (wwy i$sa^ ey sxafoigf KAI 9*0 Au 
r«fy oXXon^ ha^sftivoLs* Tijy $* iijfisrspay %wpay a.y$pa^ KAI 
rffsfsiy KAI <pspsiy ivyofuyjiv, 6v [Mvov *gpQs '^o^S f^X^CLg KAI 
ra^ ifpa^sts svpvsraref, aXAa KAI itgog ay^ptay KAI irpof 
SLpsry^y Biafsporraf Op. omn. II. 146. Edit, Juger, 

Baron, who saw the quarto Edition of the prose Works throngh 
the Press, unwarrantably changed " wayfaring/' in the text into 
^ warfartng.'' There was no need of emendation. *' Wayfasin^^ 
h in opposition to '* cloistered.** It is beside more conso- 
nant to Scripture, and therefore more likely to bafe come frooa 
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we bring not innocence into the worlds we bring 
impurity much rather: that which purifies ns is 
triall, and triall b by what is contrary. That 
Vertne therefore which is but a youngling in the 
contemplation of evill, and knows not the utmost 
that Vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, is 
but a blank Vertue, not a pure ; her whitenesse is but 
an excremeatall whitenesse^; which was the rea- 
son why our sage and serious Poet Spencer^ whom 
I dare be known to think a better teacher then 

Milton: — ^ the twiyfani^ men, though fools sbidl not err 
** therein/' Isaiah, ch. 35. v. 8. 
Horace was also in his recollection : 

" Paolum sepultse distat inertis 
« Celata Virtus.'' Od. IV. 9. 30. 

Apd Bpiu. I. 1. 50. 

** Magna coronari contemnat Olympia, cui spes, 
** Cui sit conditio dulcis sinepuivere palms.'' 

He had at the same time regard to one of St PauTs allusions 
to these gymnastic exercises. " Know ye not that they which 
" run in a race, run all, &c. now, they do it to obtain a cor- 
'' Tuptible crown; but we an incorrvfHhle'' 1 Cor. ch. 9. v. 24 
and 25. 

* Bui an excrementall tohitenesse.} i. e. an adventiiioui or ex- 
trhuic whiteness ; not consubstaniiaL The Physiology of former 
times denominated those adjuncts of the human Body excremen* 
tUious which were extraneou* and euperinduced ; as the Hai^and 
the Nails. To imply that it was an adscititious appendage^ when 
Shahpeart^9 Auiofycue Ukes off the false Beard he had worn to 
disguise him, be says, " let me pocket op my pedler's excre* 
""mem:* 

F 
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Scotus or Aquinas^ describii^ true Teoipenuiceim^ 
der the person of Gtdan, brings him in with bis 
Palmer throvgh the cave of Mammon, and the 
Bowr of earthly Blisse that he might see and know, 
and yet abstain. Since therefore the knowledge 
and snrvay of Vice is in this world so necessary to 
the constituting of human Vertue, and the scanning 
of error to the confirmation of Truth, how'can we 
more safely, and with lesse danger scout into the 
regions of sin and falsity then by reading all man* 
ner of tractats, and hearing all manner of reason ? 
And this is the benefit which may be had of Books 
promiscuously read. But of the harm that may 
result hence three kinds are usually reckn'd. First, 

' Our sage and serious Poet Spencer^ whom I dare be known 
to think a better teacher then Scotus or Aquinas, &c.] His say- 
ing — I dare beknowntothmk^-u it Fs evidence of the preponde- 
rance of the puritanical prejudices against Poetry, is desenring 
of notice. Spenser was more of a Platonist than his Commen- 
tators have shown, whence, I conclude, these epithets sage and 
serious, and this fayourable comparison of the Patty Queen for 
its moral tendencies oyer the School Learning of the Subtile and 
Angelic Doctors. 

Of the invitations to pleasure in Comus, his biographical 
Critic observes, as *' what may recommend Milton's Morals, 
'' as well as his Poetry, they are so general that they excite no 
'' distinct images of corrupt ei^joyment, and take no dangeroo^ 
*' hold on the fancy/' This rare excellence might probably be 
traced to his fondness for the doctrines of Plato. 

Had all Johnson's strictures on him been as jost as thisl 

The '' Cave of Mammon,'' and the '' Bower of earthly BKes/^ 
are described in the second Book of the Fairy Bueen^ Cantos 7| 
and 12. 
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18 fear'd the infection that may spread ; but thea 
all human Learning and controveme in religious 
points must remove out of the world, yea the Bible 
it selfe ) for that oftimes relates blasphemy not nicely^ 
it describes the carnall sense of wicked men not 
nnelegantlyS it brings in holiest men passionately 
mannuring against Prondence through all the ar* 
guments of Epicurus: in other great disputes it 
answers dubiously and darkly to the common 
reader : and a^ a Talmudist what ails the modesty 
of his marginall Keri, that Moses and all the Ptp* 
phets cannot perswade him to pronounce the textu- 
all Chetiv^ For these causes we all know the 

* The Bibte^-^tcrihes the camaU seme of wicked men not tm- 
d^gvml^.] An allonon, I spprebend, to the Hebrew Epithala- 
ttiuiiiy called Solomon's Song, 

^ Ask a Talmudist what ails the modesty qf Atf marginall Keri, 
that Moses and all the Prophets cannot persxpade him to pronounce 
the teztuall Cbetiv.] To the same purpose ia his second Dtfensio 
be replies to his antagonist, " Non Prophetarom scripta toam 
" tnrpiculi inimd nonnanquam plan^ obscseni censuram effuge^ 
" rint, quoties Masoretbis et Babints, pro eo quod disertd scrip- 
" turn est, suum libet Keri adscribere. Ad me quod attinet, 
'< fateor malle me cum sacris scriptoribus sCtvp^fMvoL, quam com 
" futilibus UMnia sva-xffiMva esse." Pr. W: II. 366. ed. 1738. 

Keri — Chetiv — these were terms often employed by the Ma- 
Roretic expounders of the Hebrew Scripture. Godwin, in bit 
" Ciyil and Ecclesiastical Rites used by the Antie^t Hebrews/' 
hat explained their meaning : '' ia the Hebrew text many words 
** are written with more, many with fewer letters, than they 
^ are pr^noooced ; many words written in the text which are 
^* Ml pronomotd, ftcv In the margin the difference isexpress- 
«* ed: whenco tlie difference in the Text they term nro Chetib, 
^ Sfr ^io m m, the Wrkmg; the di0erence in the margin they 

f2 
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Bible it selfeput by the Papist into the first rank of 
prohibited Books. The ancientest Fathers must be 
next remov'd, as Clement of Alexandria, and that 
Eusebian book of Evangelick preparation, trans* 
mitting our ears through a hoard of heathenish ob« 
scenities to receive the Gospel. Who finds nxA 
that IremeuSy Epiphanius, ferrnn, and others discorer 
more Heresies then they well confute, and that oft 
for Heresie which is the truer opinion. Nor boots 
it to say for these, and all the heathen Writers of 
greatest infection, if it must be thought so, with 
whom is bound up the life of human I^arning^ 

<' term ^p Keri, Lectianem, the Reading: because they do read 
" according to that ia the margin/' (^vil and EccksiatUcal 
Bitei qf the Hebrtws; p* 252. 4/o. 1678. But an Aothoui* often 
best explains himself, and an extract from the " Apology for 
*' Smectymnnus'' will furnish an apposite comment en the whole 
sentence in the Areopagitica: " God, who is the Anthour both 
" of Purity and Eloquence, chose this phrase as fittest in that 
** Tehement character wherein he spake. Otherwise that plain 
" word might have easily been forborne : which the Masoreths 
'* and Rabbinical Scholiastr not well attending, bave oflen used 
** to blur the margent witb Keri instead of KeHp^ and gave us 
" this insulse rule out of their Talmud, that all words which 
*^ in the Law are writ obscenely, must be changed to more civil 
'* words/'— Pr. W. I. 1 15. ed. 173S. 

I am informed, that Milton in spelling this word ** Chetip,'' 
instead of Cheti^« conformably to its Etymon, followed the 
pronunciation of the German Jews; who pronounce one b 
like a ▼, and give to a double b, the proper sound of b. 

* With whom ii bound up the life qf human LeanuMg.] Botmd 
tip signified involved, or wrapped yp; as in Clarendon : ** The al* 
^ most inevitable hazards of the Prince's Person^ with whom hit 
" Life is bound up.*' Hist, qf the Rebellion: L ^. Svo. 1807: 
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that they writ in an UDknown tongue^ so long as 
we are sure those languages are known as well to 
the worst of men, who are both most able, and 
most diligent to instill the poison they snck, first 
into the Courts of Princes, acquainting them with 
the choisest delights, and criticisms of sin. As 
perhaps did that Petrmius whom Nero call'd his 
Jrbiter, the Master of his revels ; and that notori- 
ous ribald of Arezzo'', dreaded, and yet dear to the 
Italian Courtiers. I name not him for posterities 
sake, whom Harry the 8. named in merriment his 
Vicar of Hell^ By which compendious way all 

' A* perhaps did that Petronius isihom Nero calVd his Arbiter — 
and that notorious ribald of Areezo-r-] «' As perhaps did'' — thw 
expression dbcovers that Milton followed Jostos Lipgius in 
thinking it qbestionable, whether Nero's elegantim Arbiter, and * 
the Anthonr of the Saiyncan were the same Person. Zapsii 
ad Ann. Com. Tacit. Liber Commcntarius ; p. 241. Aniv. 1600. 

That, as applied to Peiranius and to Pietro Aretmo, is em« 
phatically contemptuous; to denote bis abhorrence of their 
grossly licentious productions. We want in English a distinct 
word to express with adequate force, the iste of the Roman 
Oratours. 

The sort of opprobrium with which our Authour would stig- 
matize Arctine by calling him, '' that ribald,'* may be learnt 
by a reference to Ribavd in Richelet's Dictionaire de la Langue 
Franqoiie, ancienne 4* tnodeme; a work of much merit: or to a 
curious article by Du Freme ; in v. Rip aldi. 

* I name not him for po$teritie$ sake, whom Harry the 8 
nam'd in merriment his .Vicar of Hell.] In the first years of 
our Reformation, while the virulence of the controversy 
was at its height, it was natural for those with whom it 
was an article of Faith, that the Pope was the Anti-Christ of 
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the contagioQ that foreine Books can infuse, will 
finde a passage to the People farre easier md 
shorter then an Indian Toyage, though it could be 
saird either by the North of Cataio Eastward, or 
of Canada Westward^ while our Spanish Licencing 

file Apocalypse, to pervert into Vicar qfHell his arrogated style 
of *' Christ's Vicar" upoQ Earth t-^even if it had not be«i the 
obvious policy of the Protestant Reformers to weaken with the 
yulgar-minded of all ranks^ the veoeration for the Papal See 
which such a title was calculated to impress. Henry VIII/s 
contemporary. Bishop Baie, in '' A Brrfe Ckronyck concenyngt 
" the Exmnynacjfon and Death qf SyrJohan OtdecasteU," calls his 
Holiness '* the DevyVi awne Vycar;" (prrf. p. 3. Svo. 1729.) and 
the Court Poet deavland, in a lodicrovs parody on the Litany, 
if equally irrererent to the Successor of St. Peter : 

'' From Cok»el P[ridcr], and the Vicar qfUdL 
** Libera moe/' &c. 

Poems, p. 90. l2mo. etL IMl. 

But who was the minister to these courtly pleasures to whom 
Milton alludes? I am unaware of any evidence for believing 
that either Skelton, or Scogan, or Andrew Borde, was the Per- 
son pointed at. Apparently it was some Man of inferiour note ; 
since there need not have been any scruple to have named him 
" for posterities sake/' had he been a well known character. 
Was it one Gray f what good *' estimation (says Puttenham) did 
'' he grow vnto with the same King Henry [VIII], and after- 
" ward with the Duke of Somerset, Protectour, for making 
** ccriaine merry Ballades, whereof one chiefly was. The hunte 
*' is vp, the hunte is vp.'' The Arte of English Poesie. p. 12. 
edit. \Sil. 4^0. ^ 

' An Indian voyage, though it could be saiVd either by the North 
^ Cataio Pdjastward, or qf Canada Westward, See.} Cataio or 
Cathay was the antient name for the grand division of the Chi* 
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Imfl Um Bnglish Presse never ao iererely* But ob 
th» oUier side (bat infeetlM which is fn>m books of 



I Boipire to the Bortbvno'd, ^ Tbe search of Cathay, ^(um 
** China had been found, excited and misled our Navigators of 
" the 16th Century, in their attempts to discover the north-east 
passage.^' (Qihhwt; H%9t.ch,^^,n.Qf2.) 

Ib Air. Lou there is a latent and nnobsenred aUostao to th* 
froitlesi result of these exploratory Voyages : X. 291. 

'' Mountains of ice, that stop the imagined way 
** Beyond Petsora eastward to the rich 
'' Cathaian coast.'' 

Th^ choice of Cataio, as better sounding than Catlu^^ might 
be brought for one instance of our Autbour's solicitous attention 
to select euphonons words for this Oration : just as he preferred 
ia bis Poetry, Danmo to Danube ; &c. 

To support the diction in his Epic, he continually wrested 
our vernacular idiom full as far from all prescriptive forms of 
expression as its genius will admit, both in respect to phraseo* 
logy and transposition. Another frequent part of his manage* 
meat was to elevate the tone of hit blank verse by swelling 
words. He must have searched the maps with a curious eye in 
quest of sonorous and well-vowelled appellatives, like Petsora. 

This artifice should have been more sparingly pracUsed. His 

Seographical digressions obtrude themselves too prominently, and 
bfigure the contexture of his Poem : while they are fbr the 
most part, extrinsic to the subject, and break the continuity of 
thought, like many of his illustrations from mythological Fable, 
and in cons^uence take from the spirit of the Poetry, by re- 
tarding tbe progress of the action. 

We could have dispensed with the prolix and laboured specifi- 
cation of Cities, and Countries when the Angel Gabriel reveals 
the habitable world in a vbion of Futurity to the view of the 
Father of Mankind. But probably our Poet would ha? e alleged 
Homer as his authority for this muster-roll of proper names. 
He expatiates with far greater propriety in his enumeration of 
the Kingdoms of the Earth, which in the Wilderness the 
Tempter stt in pm^ct b^sa Jetui. 
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coDtroversie in Religion, is more doobtfiill and 
dangerous to the learned^ then to the ignorant; 
and yet those Books must be permitted untoucht 
by the Licencer. It will be hard to instance where 
any ignorant man hath bin ever seduc't by a papis- 
ticall Book' in English, unlesse it were commended 
and expounded to him by some of that Clergy : 
and indeed all such tractats whether false or true are 
as the Prophesie of Isaiah was to the Eunuch^ not 
N. to be understood without a guide. But of our 
Priests and Doctors how many have bin corrupted 
by studying the comments of Jesuits and Sorbonists, 
and bow fast they could transfuse that corruption 
into the People, our experience is both late and 
sad. It is not forgot, since the acute and distinct 
Arminiuf was perverted meerly by the perusing of 
a oamelesse discours written at Delft^ which at first 
be took in haqd to conf^te^ Seeing therefore that 

* S^ducU by a PapiMicall hook, &c.] To supply the omution 
of a word dropped at the Press in the original Edition, Toland, 
TkofMon, Birch, Baron, and Maseret, give any; bat the particle 
a has at least equal propriety. 

* The acute and distinct Arminios tooi perverted mecrfy by the 
perusing qf a namelcsse discours vnitfn at Delft, which at first 
he took in hand to cor^e,"] BayU relates the .same circamstance : 
** Martin Lydios, Professor of Divinity at Franeker, judged him a 
" proper Person to answer a Writing, in which the Doctrine of 
** Theodore Beza, concerning Predestination, was opposed by 
*' some Ministers of Delfl. Arminius, in compliance with hit 
^ request, nndertook to refute this Work; but, during the exami* 
*' nation, and while he was ballancing the Reasons on both sides^ 
^ he went over to the Opinion he was to refute* and even carrieci 
^ U farther than the Ministers odMSL'^—Vkder A&Mmiua. 
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those books, and those in great abfondance which 
are likeliest to taint both life and doctrine» cannot 
be snpprest without the fall of Learning, and of all 
ability in disputation^ and that these Books of either 
sort are most and soonest catching to the learned, 
from whom to the common people what ever is 
bereticall or dissolnte may quickly be convey'd, 
and that evill manners are as perfectly learnt with- 
ont Bodes a thousand other ways which cannot be 
stopt, and evill doctrine not with Books can pro- 
pagate, except a teacher guide, which he might 
also doe without writing, and so beyond prohibit- 
ing, I am not able to unfold, how this cautelous^ 
enterprise of Licencing can be exempted from the 
number of vain and impossible attempts. And he 
who were pleasantly disposed, could not well avoid 
to lik*n it to the exploit of that gallant man who 
thought to pound up the crows by shutting his Park- 
gate. Besides another inconvenience^ if learned 
men be the first receivers out of Books, and dispred* 
dersboth of Vice and Error, how shall the Licencers 
themselves be confided in, unless we can conferr 
upon them, or they assume to themselves above all 
others in the land, the grace of infallibility, and 
nnconuptednesse? And again, if it be true, that a 
wise man like a good refiner can gather gold out of 

f Caateloas — ] too drcumMpcct, over suspiciotu, 

f' Swear prietts and cowards, and men cautcUnu.^ 

Shohpeare; Jul. Ca$. 
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tlie drossiest volome, and that a fool will W a fool 
with the best Book^ yea or witfaoot Book^ there is 
BO reason that we should deprive a wise man of 
any advantage to his wisdome, wbil0 we seek to 
restrain from a fool, that which being restraia'd 
will be no hindrance to his folly. For if there 
should be so much exactnesse always usM to keep 
that from him which is unfit for his reading, we 
should in the judgement of Aristotle not only^ but 
of Salomon, and of ouf Saviour, not voutsafe him 
good precepts, and by consequence not willingly 
admit him to good Books ; as being certain that a 
wise man will make better use of an idle pamphlet, 
then a fool will do of sacred Scripture. 'Tis next 
alleged, we must not expose our selves to tempta* 
tions without necessity, and next to that, not uii« 
ploy our time in vain things. To both these 
objections one answer will serve, out of the grounds 
already laid, that to all men «uch Books are not 
temptations, nor vanities; but usefuU drugs and 
materialls wherewith to temper and compose ef« 
fective and strong med'cins, which mans life cannot 
want. The rest, as children and childish men, who 
have not the art to qualifie and prepare these 
working mineralls, well may be exhorted to forbear, 
but hinder'd forcibly they cannot be by all the 
Licencing that Sainted Inquisition could ever yet 
contrive ; which is what I promised to deliver next. 
That this Order of Licencing cooduces nothing to 
the ted for which il was fram'd j and hath almost 
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preveated me* by being clear already while thus 
moch hath bio explaining. See the ingenuity of 
Truth, who when she gets a free and willing hand, 
opens her self faster, then the pace of method and 
disoours can overtake hen It was the task which I 
began with, to shew that no Nation, or well in- 
stit«ted State, if they Talu'd Books at all, did e?er 
use this way of Liceneing; and it mighi be ao- 
swer'd, that this is a piece of prudence lately dis- 
cover'd. To which I return, that as it was a 
thing slight and obvious to think on, so if it had 
bin difficult to finde out, there wanted not among 
them long since, who suggested such a course 
which they not following, leave us a pattern of 
their judgement, that it was not the not knowing, 
but the not approving, which was the cause of 
their not using it. Plato^ a man of high autority / 
indeed, but least of all for his Commonwealth, in 
the Book of his Laws, which no City ever yet re^ 
ceiv'd, fed his fancie with making many edicts to 
his ayrie Burgomasters^ which they who otherwise 

* Haih almost prevented me, &c.] Sec Illustration, D. ^ 

^ Plato, a man of high aotority indeed, but least qf all for his 
Commonwealth, io tbe Book of his Laws, which no City ever 
yet received, fed bis fancie with making edicts to his ayrie Bur* 
gomasters, &c.] " Of high autority," i. e. Reputation; a Latin 
sense ; so likewise City here, like Civitas with the Romans, ia« 
volves the idea of a civil Constitution* 

Dr. Taylor quotes the succeeding passage from Athenaut to 
show that Plato's code of Laws was held in no estimation by the 
Greeks. This Milton probably had read and remembered * 
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admire him, wish had bin rather buried and ex- 
cused in the genial cups of an Academick nigbt- 
sitting. By which laws he seems to tolerat no 
kind of Learning, but by unalterable decree, con- 
sisting most of practicall traditions, to the attain* 
ment whereof a Library .of smaller bulk then his 
own Dialogues would be abundant. And there 
also enacts that no Poet should so much as read to 
any privat man, what he had written, untill 
the Judges and Law-keepers had seen it, and al- 

Ka/ r^i yt i$ei, xaSitsp toy AtnLoSpy^v tod^ AeouSouiuvlov^f xci 
riv XoXwva rods A^y)yatQv§, xolI tdp ZaXsvnor rovf Qovplovf, xei 
adth inxirufya], thttp ^cay %^i|m^, vilam nydg tm £Ar 

y^ywf airrtTii yj^^aurhax h li Ilxdtwif wwg 6vx Amtog, 

rpKoy Advjyauoy ytyoitekvaDv vofMitruiy^ rm yt ^ yvwpi^o^ywf, 
Apabcoyhst xo) avroU row liXdrooyoft xa\ ^oXcvyog, rm piv ro7s 
y6pi>ois ip^piiyeiy rois viohircLg, rdSy ^l rou TD^fouyog tuCi vfpoV'- 
%0Llay9>j^ ; '* {Athen, I XL fin.) Nam oportoit, qaemadmo* 
«' dum Ljrcurgus Lacedaemoniot, Solo Atbenienses, et Zaleocos 
** Tburios, ita et eum quoque [Platonem] si utiles fuisseot^ 
" qaibasdam Graecorum persuasisse, ot iis uterenter. Ineptom 
*' Platonem inde fuisse constat, quod, cam illustres apod Atbeni* 
** enies tres Legislatores foerint, Draco, Solo, et ipse Plato, 
^ illornm leges Gives observarint, Platonis yero nihil fecerint 
•* atqoe irriserinu'' — ElemenU qf the Civil Law ; p. 67. 4^a %fd 
edit. 

Stanley says otherwise, and he particularizes the countries who 
took him for their Law^giver. — The Hiit. qf Philotopfy; p. 170. 
fol. 1700. 

" Fed hisfanei^^ — is VirgiVa " animum pictur& paacit inani.^' 
-—By the " genial cups of an Academick night^iitting,'' he al* 
lades to tbe Symposiac noctamal meetings, tbe festive Canversa^ 
tiqni, of Wits and Philosophers, the Deipnosophists, who 
resorted to Plato's Banquets at his retired residence among the 
olive shades of Academus. 
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low'd it^; But that Plato meant this Law pe<- 
culiarly to that Commonwealth which he had 
imagin'dy and to no other^ is evident. Why was 

^ And there aUo enacis thai no Poet should mo much as read to 
<a^ privat man what he had writt'n, wuill the Judges and Law- , 
keepers had seen it, and allow'd it.] The words of Plato are 
hbjia nva roXfji^ ^eiy diiiayiAv fAoH^ay, fci) xpivdrrufv rw¥ 
NOMOOTAAKXIN, ftijf dv yfiltav f rm BoL^vpov rs xoi 'Opfstw 
vfjLvtfov. *' Nemo igitur audeat Musain, horum judicio non pro- 
" batam caiiere» etiamsi Thamyrs Orpheique sit soavior.'' 
Platonis Philosophi Stua exstant; VIII. 399. 8va. 1785. Bipon-^ 
tine Edition, '* Seene and alUnoed'* stands as the License for 
PHnting in the title-page to the first English Edition of Sir 
Thomas Snath's T^loable Tract, *' De Republica Anglorum. The 
** maner of Goaernment or policie of the Realme of England." 
em, 4/0. Land, 1583. — Allowed meant approved: •' Use such 
*' speech as the Meanest sboold well understand, and the Wisest 
«* best allow. '* Ascham; The Schoolmaster: p. 201. Upton* s 
edit, — After all that has been written upon Style, perhaps the 
soundest adrice is comprised in this sentence.— Again iu 
Fairrfax, 

" he mustred all his Crew, 
** Reprou'd the Cowards, and allowed the Boald.'' 

Goiflrey cf Bulloignei b. 9. st. IS. foL 1600. 

It may, by the way, be obserted, that this version of Tasso 
often reads with all the ease and spirit of an original. Some- 
times, it most be confessed, at the ezpence of fidelity. May it not 
be saidof Fotr^ox, that he is a solitary example of anyone gain- 
ing high and permanent reputation as a Poet, by metrical Trans- 
lation alone ? At least, I can call no other instance to my mind. 

I adduce the preceding quotations of allowed in this signifi- 
cation,- because Johnson has not admitted that sense into his 
Dictionary: on the contrary, he has quoted from the Bible, 
«' the Lord alloweth the righteous," as an authority for its mean- 
ing— •* tio justify, to maintain as right. *\ 
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be not else a Law-giver to himselft but a trans* 
gressor, and to be expell'd by his own Magistrats; 
both for the wanton Epigrams and Dialogues which 
he made, and his perpetuall reading of Sophron 
Mimus, and Jristiq)hane$,hooksi)( grossest infamy \ 

'^ WfywuhtnoteUea LaW'gtvertokmiefftbuiatrmugfmmr, 
mndto be expelVd by kii own Magi$irat$t both for tkt umm^oa Bfi* 
gramt and Dialogme$ tohich he imade, aind hi$ perpitmtU readiwg ^ 
Sophron Mimns, and Arittopbanety book$ qf gro9$e9i htfamj.] 
Before in bit venes de Idem PUutmioa ^[uem odm odu m Ariitoieiu 
mtellexii, he had apostrophised Plaio for ihit inooniislency : 

" At tu, perenne raris Academi decosy 

** (HflBC monstra si ta primus indoxti aoholis) 

** Jam jam poetas, orbis esniet tiue, 

" Retocabis, ipse fabulator mazimns; 

** Aot inititator ipse migrabis foras.^' 

Bat any total iDterdietion of Poetry by Plato bat been 
contested. See Histoire de V Academic dcs Ifucriptiom (tarn* II. 
p. 169.), that the foonder of the Academy was not, as is com* 
monly thooght, an enemy to all Poetry without distinction; 
that be expressed no more than that every poetical work should 
be submitted to the examination of the Magistrate; so that it 
might not happen in his State, as daily happens with ns (says 
the Abb£ Traguicr after Plato,) for the Laws to speak one lan- 
guage while Poetry speaks another. This learned Frenchman 
supported his opinion by a deduction of passages from this philo- 
sophical Law-giver* chiefly taken from the Dialogues de RepMi^ 
and dc Leg^biu; and his conclusion is — ^' que P/o/on n'exclnoit 
** pu plus de sa Republique tonte poesie ni toute 41oq«enoe» 
** qu'un prince exclneroit toot or et tout argent de ses estate, parce 
^ qo'il n'y recevroit que de Pargent et de I'or tres-eporea.'' 

The original Edition of tbb Speech gives^" Sophron Mi- 
nvoM, and Aristophanes/' and all tbe subsequent Editions con- 
form to this reading. Shonld it be printed SopktmiCM JUme^t 
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aod also for oommendiDg the latter of them* though 
he were the malicious Libeller of his chief friendst 

M the succeeding panage from his Apology for SmectymmM 
might teem to imply :" Nor yet doith he tell as what a Mime is, 
** whoreof we have no pattem from ancient writers^ except 
** aooM fragments^ which containe many acote and wise aeotenees. 
^ And this we know in Laertius, that the Mimes €^ Sophrom 
** Vfere ef suek reckoning with PlatOt as to take them nightly ttf 
*' read on, and after make them his Pt)low.''-^Pr. W. L 107* 
Bdk. 17S8. 

There was no sach Greek Writer as Mimas. At the same 
time the emendation I have just offered is not absolutely re- 
quired* This may be a descriptive addition, i. e. a Writer o( 
Mimes; lest Readers might mistake him for a comic Poet of 
this name. See Fabric. Biblioth. Grac. 1. 788. Hamb. 1718; nod 
Hqfiiumni Lexicon Universale: in v. Sophron. — I should men* 
tion that the words alluded to in Laertius are — ra ^wfp^vog tou 

Where there are two persons of the same name, it is customary 
with Milton to designate that which he intended by some discri* 
minative epithet. Publius Syrus for his moral sentences obtained 
the same appellative. Still, to have identified Sophron, the 
writer of the Mimes, by the Adjective Syracusan on this occasion 
would have been preferable to Mimus^ which stands aakwardly 
in the way it is introduced — '' Sophron Minms, and Aristopha* 
^ nes/' And a considerable perplexity will yet remain to be 
unravelled. How are we to reconcile Milton with himself? 
What (we have just seen) he had before called the " acute and 
** wise sentences of the Mimes qf Sophron," in this Oration he 
classes with the Comedies of Aristophanes, and proceeds to stig- 
matize them alike ** as Books of grossest infamy. '* I would 
have it considered^ whether in the Arbopaoitica he meant to 
tefer to the Comic Writer before-mentioned, and tl^roogh inad- 
vetency wrote Mimus f Yet this solution of the difficulty will 
hardly be thought admissible; since in both of these passages 
Im specifies Plato's predilection foi the works of Sophron. There 
must be fone conftision of the two Sopkrons. Or, did the same 
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to be read by the Tyrant Dumysius, who bad little 

Sophron compose Mimes of both descriptioDs ? I confets my in* 
ability to unriddle the enigma by the Books witbin my reach. — 
Fahricku obserres that Suidat has badly described tbem. 

It it, however, extremely probable, that nothing satitfaclory 
concerning these points is to be collected from any extant writ- 
ings of the Antients : for Mr. Twining informs os, that ** of 
** the Mimet of Sophron we can acquire but a very imperfect 
^* idea, either from what is said of them in antient Authors, or 
*' from the fragments that are preserred in Atbenseus, Demetrius; 
*' and others. It has even been long disputed among the learned, 
^ whether they were prose or verse ; and, at last, it seema to be 
'* settled, that they were neither ; a kind of compromise com- 
" fortable enough to the dbputants on both sides; for if the 
" fragments are something between verse and prose, they, who 
" assert them to be either, are something between right and 
*' wrong." See his Thmslation qf Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry; 
p, 161. 4/0. 1789. And in an additional remark of the same 
learned and clear-sighted Critic we have perhaps the cause as* 
sighed for Milton's contradiction of himself; — where he ob- 
serves, 'f that, supposing what is related, of the fondness of 
<< Plato for the Mimes of Sophron, and of their having been his 
*' model in the [uiiLyjo-is itpccdtrjfwy of his own Dialogues, to be true, 
'* it may reasonably be inferred, that we ought by no means to 
^ confound than with the Roman Mitnes, or to apply to them, as »r 
" too qften done, all that is said of the latter by Diomedes, and other 
'* tvriters qf that age. Such licentious and obscene trash would 
*' not, surely, have been found under the pillow of the moral 
" and reforming Plato ; and that, oXoa; evi yr^paos ov^w, and, as 
*' some assert, even in the hour of death. In saying this, how- 
" ever, I do not forget, that delicacy is not to be sought for even 
" in the strictest morality of antient times.^ t^. />. 16^. 

So that Milton might have here fallen into the same error of 
confounding for indecency Sophron's Mimes with those of the 
RomaQ Stage. > 

Tyrwhitt, in his Note on Aristotle's mention of the Mimes of 
Sophron and Xe/^archuSg has not entered upon this topic 
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need of such trash* to spend his time on? But that 
he knew this Licencing of Poems had reference 
and dependance to mahy other proviso's there set 
down in his fancied Republic, which in this world 
could have no place : and so neither he himself 
nor any Magistrat or City ever imitated that cours, 
which tak'n apart from those other coUaterall in* 
junctions must needs be vain and fruitlesse. For if 
they fell upon one kind of strictnesse, unlesse their 
care were equall to regulat all other things of like 
aptnes to corrupt the mind, that single endeavour 
tbey knew would be but a fond labour} to shut and 
fortifie one gate against corruption, and be neces- 
sitated to leave others round about wide open. If 
we think to regulat Printing, thereby to rectifie 
manbers, we must regulat all recreations and pas* 
times, all that is delightfull to Man. No musick 
must be heard, no song be set or sung, but what i|p 

grave and Dortck\ There must be licencing 

\ 

\ 

* Diar^ut-'^had lihlc need qf mich trash, ifc.] See Illustba- 

TIOM, £• 

* No sang be ut or sung, but what is grave and Dorick.] i. e 
soUmn* Milton remembecied that Plato in hit ideal Republic 
interdicted the Ionic and Lydian Mosic, as effeminate, and perr 
mitted the Doric and Phrygian : '' AAAa xiy^wsvu <rf>i AQPISTI 
Xtittv^QU xou fpuy^rr^** DeRepub, I. 195. M assess Edit *^l^/cU 
das («. 189.) warbles a ** Doric lay;" more probably, I tbink, in 
the tenae of sad or mown^fal than, as Mr. Warton roggeits, '* be- 
«* cause Theocritos and Moschos had respectively written a 
•* Bocolic on the Deaths of Daphois and Bion." 

G 
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Idancers^ that no gesture, motioot or deportment be 
Uught ottr youth but what by their allowance shall 
be thought honest^ for such Plato was provided of: 
• II will adc more then the work of twenty Liceocers to 
examin all the Lutes, the Violins, and theGhittarrs 
in every house^ they roust not be suflFer'd to prattle 
as they doe, but must be licenced what they may 
say. And who shall silence all the airs and madri- 
galls that whisper softnes in chambers? The Win- 
dows also and the Balearic's must be thought on ; 
there are shrewd books with dangerous Frontis- 
pices set to sale ; who shall prohibit them, shall 
twenty Licencers ? The villages also must have their 
Visitors to enquire what Lectures the bagpipe and 

^ What by their allowance shall be thought hooest] i. e. by 
their ettimation ; for such I take to be its sense in this place, 
rather than approbatim ; which stands in the Variorum Edition 
of Shak$pauv at the gloss on thn word in Hamlet's lecture to the 
Players : ^ the censure of which one, most, in your aUaoance, 
'^ o'er-weigh a whole theatre of others." XV. 175. ed. 1793. 

And again in Ckniolanus, 

" Bastards, and syllables 
«* Of no allowance.'* 

ib.XU. ISB. 

Where I cannot but think that Johnson, Steepens, and Malone, 
rove wide of the Poet's meaning. While to explain allowance 
by estimation will soWe the difficulty of construction in each of 
these instances. 

. ' To eronuii all the Loses, the Violins, and Ghitlarrs tii eoery 
AoMse— ] Compare Plato, dc Repuh. L 197. Mamy's cdiL^Gkit-- 
tar, Ghitarra. ItaL . 



J 
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the reU>eck reads ev'n to the ballatry, and the 
gaminQth of every municipal fidler, for these are 
the Coantrymans Arcadians and his Monte M^yors^. 
Next^ what more nationall corruption, for which 

^ The villages also must have their Visitors to enquire what Lec- 
tures the bdgpipe and the rebbeck reads e9*n to the ballatry, and 
Aegammuth qf every municipal jSi/er, /or these are the Counttymans 
Arcadia's and his MoQte Mayors.] A Visitor was a presiding 
inspector. 

Thus Ben JofMon: 

— ** tlie svperintendeDt 
'' To all the qoaioter Traffickers in Town« 
^ He is their Visitor^ and does appoint, 
«' Who lies with whom/' 

The Alchemist; A. 2. S. S. 

3at MiLTOM employs it here with a contemporaneous allusion 
which was not then lost on his readers. According to Sir Ed- 
ward Walker, '« some of the Bishops were feulty in permittiqg 
'* to the bane of all Government, Lectures and weekly Sermons 
^ in populous Cities and Towns, where the lecturers to pieas« 
*' the silly Women, and to lead them after them, laden with 
** di?ers Lusts, introduced new Forms, or rather no Forms, of 
^Worship and Doctrine. Historical Discourses; p. 326. foU 
1705. 

XfOttd, on the other hand, had annual Visitations to examine 
narrowly how these Preachers carried themselves in the pulpit. 
See Heylyn*s Ufe qf Laud ; p. 270, 27 1, and 345. fol 167 1. 

It is to this circumstance that also bears relation — ''the villages 
^ also must have their Visitors to enquire what Lectures, &,c.** 
but this is too elleiptical for posterity, though sufficiently intel« 
ligible when it was written. 

Balladry occurs several times in. Mar«(ofi: 9ee the Metamor^ 
pkosis tif Pignudion's Image and certain Satyres; p. 198, 199, 
and 228. Bowks'sedii. 1764. Svo. and in all these places it 

O 2 
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England hears ill abroad, then household glattony ; 
who shall be the rectors of our daily rioting^? and 
what shall be done to inhibit the multitudes that 

denotes Toetry of the lighter kind; as it likewise does, I recollect, 
somewhere in Ben Jonson, 

** To tax me with their senseless Balladry.** 

But the peculiar spelling " Balla/ry/' may lead us to another 
interpretation. Unless it was in conformity to the scheme of 
regulating Orthography by the Pronunciation, I will not say, that 
Milton, as his manner sometimes is to give words a capricious 
sense, did not by " Ballairy'* intend dancing: from the Italian, 
hallare to dance» b'allato and ballata; whence our word BalL S» 
be wrote 

■ *' midnight ball 
« Or Serenade**— 

(Par. Lost. IV. 767.) 

after Serenata, not Serenaife, like the French. Bacon mentions 
—*^ Tumblers, Funambuloes, Baladyna" &c. — in the Ad* 
vancement qf Learning: p. 208. 4to ed. \6S$. 

This construction accords aptly with the context, which is 
Aen descriptive of the same rustic revelry as in L'Ali^jro : 

*^ When the merry Bells ring round, 
'* And the jocund Rehecki sound 
«' To many a youth and many a maid, 
^' Dancing in the chequered shade.'' 

V, 95. 

The Rebeck seems (as Warton there remarked) to have been 
almost a common name for a fiddle; and municipal meant toxon. 
For additional remarks on this passage, on the Arcadia, and on 
the Diana of George of Montemayor, see Illustration, F. 

* What more nationall corruption, for which England hears ill 
abroad, then household gluttony ; who thallbethe rectors qf ouf 
daily rioting f] Hears ill, meaning as in this place, to be ill 
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frequent those houses where drunk*nes is sold and 
harbour'd ? Our garments also should be referred 
to the Licencing of some more sober work-masters^ 
to see them cut into a lesse wanton garb. Who 
shall regulat all the mixt conversation of our youths 
male and female together^ as is the fashion of this 
country ? who shall stilt appoint what shall be dis- 
cours'd, what presumed, and no furder? Lastly, 
who shall forbid and separat all idle resort, all evill 
company? These things will be, and must be; 
but how they shall be lest hurtful!, how lest en- 
ticing, herein consists the grave and governing wis* 
dom of a State. To sequester out of the world into 
Atlantick and Eutopian Polities^ which never can 

$poktn of, h an idiom drawn from a classical scarce, and onca 
in ase among usy as I have shown in a Review qf Johnson's OrU 
tieism on the Style qf MiltonS English Prose, p, S3, (n.) Where 
I have remarked the same of Rector in this Latin sense. — See 
some historical notices in corroboration of the charge brought 
here against oar Ancestors for *' household ghutor^,*^ in Illus* 

TSATION, 6. 

^ To sequester out qf the world into Atlantick and Eutopian 
Polities, &c.] By " Atlantick Politics" he refers to a work left 
incomplete by Lord Bacon, entitled the new Atlantis, after the 
name of the sunken Continent of which Plato's continuation of 
Solon's un(ini«hed story has preserved the memory. Milton 
now treats such imaginary Commonwealths as little better than 
romances. He spoke both of this, and of Plato's political insti- 
tute, as well as of Sir T. Morels, with greater respect in an Apo* 
logy for Smectynmuus : ** That grave and noble invention which 
" the greatest and sublimest wits in sundry ages, Plato in Cri^ 
" tias, and our two famous countrymen, the one in his Vtopia, 
** the other in his new Atlantis chose, 1 may not say as a field, 
** but as a mighty Continent wherein to display the largeoesse 
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be drawn into use, will not mend onr condition } 
but to ordain wisely as in this world of Evill, in the 
midd'st whereof GoD hath placH us unavoidably. 
Nor is it Plato's Licencing of Bodu will doe this, 
which necessarily pulls along with it so many other 
kinds of Licencing, as will make us all both ridicu- 
lous and weary, and yet frustrate but those un- 
written, or at least unconstraining laws of vertuous 
Education, religious and civill nurture^ which Plato 
there mentions, as the bonds and ligaments of the 
Commonwealth, the pillars and the sustainers of 
every writt'n Statute; these they be which will 
bear chief sway in such matters as these, when all 
Licencing will be easily eluded. Impunity and re- 
Qiissenes for certain are the bane of a Common- 

*' of their spirits by teaching this oar world better and ezacter 
*' things, then were yet known, or us'd.'' p. 10. 4to. 1642. 

Why in the text there shookl be a deflation from the ordinary 
node of spelling Utopia, I know not The pronunciation is the 
tame. Would he by this signify that he faroured the compo- 
sition of this factitious Name from su and r<yicos rather than from 
ou r(yitoi ^ — It is perhaps to be regretted, that Bacon had not givea 
to the world his idea of a perfect model of Government. But h*. 
shrunk, it may be suspected, from that part of his undertaking, 
for fear he might by giving offence at Court throw any obstacle 
in the way of his professional advancement. That he did not 
fulfil his intention, Dr.Rawley, the Editor of this and others of 
bis posthumous pieces, attributes to his foreseeing that it would 
prove a long work, and^ that his desire of collecting " the natn- 
•' ral History'' diverted him from pursuing it. Yet I cannot 
but think Bacon was aware that this was tender ground, oa 
which he did not like to venture. 

• Nurture.} See Illusteatioh, H. 
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weahh ; bat here the great art lyes^ to discern ia 
what the Law is to bid restraint^ and punishnient, 
and in what things perswasion only is to work. If 
every action which is good or evill in man at ripe 
years, were to be under pittance, and prescription, 
and compulsion, what were Vertue but a name*, 
what praise could be then due to well-doing, what 
grammercy to be sober% just or continent ? many 
there be that complain of divin Providence for suf^ 

** In what the Law U to bid restraint, &c] This latinized use 
of bid is become obsolete : '* Tttllum — regem populus jussit." 
Liv. I. 22. A contemporary has this word in the safne tense : 
'* Unto bim it did belong to bid holy-days, and to provide all 
'' things necessary for publick sacrifices/' — Godwym*$ Ronum 
Aniiquitia; p. 53. 4^o. 16S0. 

• What were Vertue bot a name, — ] " Ant Virtns nomei^ 
•• inai^B est/'— Ifor. L. 1. Ep. 17. v. 41. 

The thought was formed from the dying ejaculation of the se- 
cond Bmiui: 

'XI rXTjfjxov *Apst^9 \6yo$ dp r^tri*, iytH H o^ 
"Xl; epyoy iJ«coyy ot) 9* dp ehvXevarag.fiix. 

See Dion Cassius ; zlvii. 49, 

^ What grammercy to be sober, &c.] Johnson passes this term 
orer in his Dictionary as nothing more than ** an obsolete ex- 
^ pression of surprise, contracted from grant me mercy/* Here 
it carries a different sense, and obviou'^ly signifies great thanks; 
literally from the French grand merci» ** This childe is a good 
•* boie, gramercie rodde." — 7%e Rule of Reason, cont/tinyng the 
Arte qf Logike: by Thomas Wilson. FoL 36. sm. 4to. 1567. 
Again : ** Syr I have thank for the shew that lonys made yon 
«aod daily ^roflieyt^, and ye thaire prayer/' — Faston Letters ; 
II. 232. Bm their Editor adopted Johnson's erroneous expla- 
nation. 
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fering^ifaM} to transgresse: foolislt tongues I when 
God gave him Reason, he gave him freedom to 
choose, for Reason is but choosing ; he had bin 
else a meer artificiall Adam, such an Adam as he is 
in the MQtions\ We our selves esteem not of that 
obedience, or love, or gift, which is of force : GoD 
therefore left him free, set before him a provoking 
object ever almost in his eyes; herein consisted his 
merit, herein the right of his reward, the praise of 
his abstinence. Wherefore did he creat passions 

* When God gaT^ him Reason, he gave him freedom to 
choose, for Reason is but choosing ; he had bin eUe a nuer artU 
ficiail Adam, such an Adam as he is in the Motions.] He Uant* 
ferred this thought into Par, Lost, where he dilates tho irgii* 
ment: 

^' Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 

'< Not free, what proof could they have giTen sincere 

** Of true allegiance, constant faith or love, 

** Where only what they needs most do appeared* 

'' Not what they would ? What praise could they received 

^ What pleasure I from such obedience paid, 

^' When Will and Reason {^Reason also is Choice) 

«« Useless and vain, of Freedom both despoii'd, 

** Made passive both, had serv'd N^cesQity, 

"Not me?" 

III. 102. 

And he again made Liberty coexistent with Reason : 

'' But God left free the will ; fpr what obeys 
^' Reason, is free," 

lb. IX. 351. 

.A Puppet-play was formerly called a Motion: '* He eom* 
" pass'd a MoHon of the Prodigal Son,'' says Skakepeate m thm 
Winter^s Tale, deKribing the vagrant life of i^tr/o/^ctis. 
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Witfim us, pleasures round* about us, but that these 
rightly tempered are the very ingredients of Vertu? 
They are not skilftiU considerers of human things, 
who imagin to remove Sin by removing the matter 
of Sin ; for, besides that it is a huge heap increasing 
tinder the very act of diminishing, though some 
part of it may for a time be withdrawn from some 
persons, it cannot from all, in such a universall 
thing as Books are ; and when this is done, yet the 
Sin remains entire. Though ye take from a covet- 
ous man all his treasure, \^e has yet one jewell left, 
ye cannot bereave him of his covetousnesse. Banish 
all objects of lust, shut up alk youth intq the se- 
verest discipline that can be exercis'd in aoy her- 
mitage, ye cannot make them chaste, that came 
not thither so : such great care and wisdom is re* 
quir'd to the right managing of this point. Sup- 
pose we coiild expell Sin by this means ; look how 
much we thus expell of Sin, so much we expell of 
Vertue : for the matter of them both is the same ; 
remove that, and ye remove them both alike. This 
justifies the high Providence of GOD^ who though 
he command us Temperance, Justice, Continence, 
yet powrs out before us ev'n to a profusenes all de* 
sirable things, and gives us minds that can wander 
beyond all limit and satiety. Why should we then 

* l%it juOifies the high Pnmdence qf God.} A pioat awe 
toward the iiiefiRd>le Being who pervades aod soitains the Udi- 
.▼ene» as well as sobmissiTe resignation to bis Dispensations 
were fediogs deeply*seated in Milton's mind. They led him 
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affect a rigor cdntrary to the manner of God and 
of Nature, by abridging or scanting those means, 
which Books (riely permitted are, both to the triall 
of Vertue, and the exercise of Truth ? It would be 
better done to learn that the law must needs be fri- 
volous which goes to restrain things, nncertainlj 
and yet equally working to Good, and to Evill. And 
were I the chooser, a dram of well-doing should be 
preferred before many times as much the forcible 
hindrance of evill-doing^ For GoD sure esteems 

iDto this theme whenever the occasion ofiered. He makes the 
Chorus remind Sanuem under the misery that had befallen him» 

'* Just are the toayi qf God 

'* And justifiable to Men/' 

ST. 20S. 
And in the invocation with which he opens Par. Lott be inl* 
plores the aid of the Divine Spirit, 

** That to the hight of this great argument 
** He may assert Eternal Providence, 
*' And justify the ways qf God to Men.** 

* A dram qf well-doing should be prrferr*d h^oremaany times a$ 
wutch the forcible hindrance of evill- doing."} This sentiment agrees 
with that which is expressed by Horace, in the two following 
Vanes: 

^' Oderont peccare boni virtutis amore ; 
*' Tu nihil admittes in te formidine poense/' 

Masbbbs. 

It better agrees, I think, with the succeeding passage in Ctcero; 
«« Quid ver6 viros bonos jure civili fieri putas, quia legibus & 
*' prsemia pfoposita sint virtidktibus, et sapplicia vitiis; equidem 
^ putabam virtutem faominibos (si raod6 tradi ratione possit) in* 
*' stituendo & persiiadeiido> son minis «t vi ac metQ tradi : 
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the growth and compleating of one yertnous person, 
more then the restraint of ten Titious./^'^And albeit, 
what ever thing we hear or see, sitting, walking, 
travelling, or conversing may be fitly call'd our 
Book^ and is of the same effect that writings are; 
yet grant the thing to be prohibited were only 
Books, it appears that this Order hitherto is far in- 
sufficient to the end which it intends. Do we not 
see, not once or oftner, bnt weekly, that continued 
Court-libell against the Parlament and City', 
printed, as the wet sheets can witnes, and dispers't 
among us, for all that Licencing can doe ? yet this 
is the prime service a man would think, wherein 
this Order should give proof of it self. If it were 
executed, youU say. But certain, if execution be 

^ iptam quidem illod» etiam line cognttione juris, qudm sit beU 
** lam cavere Bialom, scire possamus.'' — De Orat. Lib. L 5S. 

* What coer thing tot hear or see — nu^ ^fi^ called our Bw^.^ 
One of Sidney's Eoglish Hexameters contains the same thoughts 

** Thos both trees and each thing els, bee the books qf afancie/^ 
The Countess qf Pembroke's Arcadia ; p. S2. foU 1655. 

* Do foe not see, not once or qftner, but weekly, that contino'd 
Coort-libell against the Parlament and City.] No doabt he in* 
tended the '' Mercarius Julicus," written by Sir John Birken^ 
head, which '« was printed weekly in one sheet, and sometimes 
" more, in qnarto ; and was chiefly calculated to raise the repo* 
" tation of the King's friends and commanders, and run down 
^ and ridicule those who sided with the Parliament They came 
" out regularly, from the beginning of 1542 to the latter end of 
** 16i5, and afterwards occasionally/' Art. Birkbnhbao, in 
Biog. Brit. Ihu A. KijpU's EdU. 
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remisse or blindfold now, and io this particular, 
what will it be hereafter, and in other Books ? If 
then the Qrder shall not be ?ain and frustrate behold 
a new labour. Lords and Con^mons ! ye, most re- 
peal and proscribe all scandalous and unli,cenc*fc 
Books already printed and divulg'd ; after y^ have 
drawn them up into a list, that all may know which 
are conden)n*d9 and which not; and ordain that no 
forrein Books be delivered out of custody, til) they 
have bin read over. This office will require the 
whole time of not a few overseers, and those no 
vulgar men. There be also Books which are partly 
usefull and excellent, partly culpable and perni* 
cious ; this work will ask as many more Officials, 
to make expurgations, and expunctions, that the 
Commonwealth of Learning be not damnify 'd^ In 
fincj when the multitude of Books encrease upon 

* nis Vfork will ask a$ many more Officials, to make expurgatimt 
und exptmctioM, that the Commoowealtb of Learning be not 
damnify'd.] An Official was the name of ibe Officer in the Eccle- 
aiastical Courts to whom the Bishops deputed the cogpfiizance 
of spiritual offencei. Laud bad let them loose over the coon* 
try. But the function of a Bishop was not, our Autbour contends, 
in his Tract Cjf Rrformaiitm, &c« '* To goe about circl'd with a 
** band of rooking Official*, with cloke bagges full of Citations^ 
'* and Processes to be servM by a corporally of grififon^like Pro* 
^mooters, and Apparitors/' />. 18, 4^o. 1641. 

He therefore could not have chosen a term more especially 
liateful to the public ear. Soon aAer the Long Parliament met. 
Sir Edward Deering presented a '* Bill for the utter eradication 
*' of Bishops^ Deans, and Chapters ; with all Chancellors, Qf^ 
**ficiaU and all Officers, and other Persons belonging to either 
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their hands, ye must be fain to catalogue all those 
Printers who are found frequently offending, am 
forbidd the importation of their whole suspectec 
typograph/. In a word, that this your Order roaj 
be exact,' and not deficient, ye must reform it per 
fectly'' according to the model of Trent and Sevii, 
which! know ye abhorre to doe. Yet though yi 
should condiscend to this% which GoD forbid^ the 



" of them.'^--'Clarendon; Hi$i. ^Rebellion; I. S6S. Svo. 1807. 
And in the Ordinary, a Comedy by W. Cartxvright, (p. 79. 
8to. 1651.) 

^ He answers me 

" In the small dolfall tune of a Country Wench 

" Examin'd by th' Qfficiall," frc. 

In the latter part of the sentence from the text, Milton para^ 
phrases the formula of the Decree of the Roman Senate in times 
ef urgent danger : — *' Darent operam Consoles oe quid Rei- 
** poblica detriment! caperet.'' 

^ Ye must reform it perfectly, &c.] See Illustbatiov, I. 

* Though ye should condiscend to this — ] ** Agree to this.** 
In like manner Sir Walter Ral^h ; ** Hee easily allured them to 
*' condiscend, that Rivers and Grey, the King's matemall Uncle 
** and halfe brother, should bee severed from him." Prrf. to 
the Hist, qf the World. And Lord Herbert of Cherbory ;— *♦ con- 
^ straining the People of those parts to condescend to a Treaty.^ 
-^The Life and Reign qf Henry VUI. p. 587./o/. 1682. But per- 
baps in the above examples this word retains somewhat of its 
etymological import, to climb, or mount, scando. As seems 
likewise to be the case in the following : — ''This he not dreaming 
** of their evil intention had condescended to/'^^Mem, qf CoL 
** Hutchinson, p, 229. ito. Again : " They agreed to surrender 
" the City, upon this condition only, that their Governor and 
** his Officers should march to Bristol which was condescended 
'_' unto."— fP%iVc/bd;'< Mem. p. 164, foL 1732. 
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Order still would be but fmidesse and defeotive to 
that end whereto ye meant it» If to prevent sects 
and schisms, who is so unread or so uncatechis'd 
in story, that hath not heard of many sects refusing 
Books as a hindrance, and preserving their doctrine 
unmixt for many ages, only by nnwritt*n traditions i 
The Christian faith, (for that was once a schism) is 
not unknown to have spread all over Asia, ere any 
Gospel or Epistle was seen in writing. If the 
amendment of manners be aym'd at, look into Italy 
and Spain, whether those places be one scruple the 
better, the honester, the wiser, the chaster, since all 
the inquisitionall rigor that hath bin executed upon 
Books. 

Another reason, whereby to make it plain that 
this order will misse the end it seeks, consider by 
the quality which ought to be in every Licencer. It 
cannot be deny'd but that he who is made judge to 
sit upon the birth, or death of Books, whether they 
may be wafted into this world, or not, had need to 
be a man above the common measure, both stu- 
dious, learned, and judicious; there may be else no 
mean mistakes in the censure of what is passable or 
not ; which is also no mean injury. If he be of 
such worth as behoovs him, there cannot be a 
more tedious and unpleasing journey-work, a 
greater losse of time levied upon his head, then to 
be made the perpetuall reader of uncbosen Books 
and Pamphlets, oftimes huge volumes. There is no 
Book that is acceptable unlesse at certain seasons ; 
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but to be eenjo3m'd the reading of that at all times^ 
and io a band scars legible, whereof three pages 
would ttot down at any time in the fairest Print, is 
an imposition^ which I cannot beleeve how be that 
values time, and his own studies, or is but of a sen«^ 
siUe nostrilP, should be able to endure. In this 
one thing I crave leave of the present Liceacers to 
be pardon'd for so thinking : who doubtlesse took' 
this office up9 looking on it through their obedience 
to the Parlament, whose command perhaps made 
all things seem easie and unlaborious to them ; but 
that this short triall halt) wearied them out already, 
their own expressions and excuses to them who 
make so many journeys to soUicit their Licence, are 
testimony anough. Seeing therefore those who uow 
possesse the imployment, by all evident signs wish 

* An imposition.] ** A task." This term is still in use st Ox* 
ford for the literary exercise prescribed as a panishment for iiH 
friogemeots on the discipline of the University. 

* Qf a sensible nostrill— ] In imiution of 

'' minus aptus aaui$ 
*' NaribuM.'' 

Hot. Sat. I. S. 29. 

Glyo Wmrx. 

Such Anglo-Latian adulterations of oar Language were once 
iBttch in vogoe. Unquestionably these classical afiectations were 
vitious attempts to latinize our Teutonic tongue. But the apo* 
logetical obsenrations I had to ofier in reply to the accusatioa 
of Latinism in his English Prose, as brought against our Authour 
by Dr. Johtuon, I expanded, and have already laid before tlie 
Pttbiio JB a detached form* 
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themselves well ridd of it', and that no man of 
worth, none that is not a plain onthriflt of his own 
hours is ever likely to succeed them, except he 
mean to put himself to the salary of a Presse-cor^ 
rector, we may easily foresee what kind of Xicencers 
we are to. expect hereafter, either ignorant, impe- 
rious, and remisse, or basely pecuniary. This is 

* Seeing therefore those who now posseae the imployment, by all 
evideniiigniwUhthenuehes well ridd qf it — ] Tb/oiuf represents, 
that '^ such was the effect of oar Author's Aebopagitica, that 
*' the foHowiog year Mahhoi, a Licenser, offered Reasons against 
** Licensing ; and, at his own request, was discharged that 
'^office.'' — The Biographer wa9 inaccurate as to the date. 
Mabbot continued in the office till 1649 ; and was then at hit 
own desire discharged the employment: see Note to this quo^ 
tation in Hollis*s Edit, of Toland*s Life qf Milton ; p. 56. 8?o. 
1761; Where too Mahhot*s Reasons are given at length. At 
they contain some practical answers against a revival of an loir 
primatur, and sustain Toland*$ account of the cogency of Mil* 
ton's vindication of an open Press, I will reprint them.— -See 
Illustration, K. 

We may regret, that Toland's Biographical Memoir should 
oot have been fuller, and written with more attention. Had he 
bestowed the time, it appears to have been within his power to 
have communicated considerably more information than he has 
given us : for he writes in a Letter to a Person of Quality in 
Holland that he was " conversant with many of Milton's inti* 
*' mate Friends, and acquaintance ; who, beside other informa- 
" tioDs, readily presented me with what Manuscripts of his, or 
" any way relating to him, they had in their hands.'' A CoUec* 
Hon qf several Pieces qf Mr. John Toland; I. 352. Svo. I72G. 
by Des Maizeaux. 

At th^ same time, every friend to Literature and to Liberty 
most wiilipgly Tender his acknowlegements to Toland's memory 
for oollec^iig and editing the political writiogs of HarringUm, 
Sjfdneff and Milton. These labours call for unqualified pc^tse. . 
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what I had to shew wherein this Order cannot con- 
doce to that end, whereof it bears the intention^ 

I lastly proceed from the no good it can do> to 
the manifest hurt it causes, in being first the greatest 
discouragement and affront, that can be offered to 
Learning and to learned men. It was the com- 
plaint' and lamentation of Prelats, upon every least 
breath of a motion to remove Pluralities, and distri- 
bute more equally Church revennu's, that then all 
Learning would be for ever dasht and discouraged. 
But as for that opinion, I never found cause to think i / 
that the tenth part of Learning stood or fell with the* 
Clergy : nor could I ever but hold it for a sordid 
and unworthy speech of any Churchman who had 
a competency left him*. If therefore ye be loath 
to dishearten utterly and discontent, not the mer- 

^ // was the contplaint, &c.] See Illustration, L. 

* Nor could lever but hold it for a sordid and unworthy speech 
qfanjf Cfturchman who had a competency Irft him.] Ludlow re- 
lates an argumeotatiTe conversation on this question wherein he 
delivered with characteristic frankness an opinion similar to 
Milton's : *' Dr. Earl accused the Parliament of endeavour- 
'' ing the destruction of Learning, which I desiring him to make 
** appear, he told me that by abolishing Episcopacy we took 
" away all encouragement to it ; for that men would not send 
" their sons to the university had they not some hopes that they 
** might attain to that preferment. To this I replied, That it 
'' woold be much more honest for such men to train up their 
" children at the plow, whereby they might be certainly pro- 
" vided with a livelihood than to spend their time and money to 
'' advance them to an office pretended to be spiritual and insti- 
'' tated for spiritual ends upon such a sordid principle and con- 
" sideration. Sir Francis [Doddington]> as I conceive, ashamed 

H 
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cenary crew of false pretenders to Learmngybot the 
free and ingenuous sort of such as evidently were 
bom to study, and love Leraing for it self^ not for 
lucre ^ or any other end, but the service of GOD 
and of Truth, and perhaps that lasting fame and 
perpetuity of praise which GoD and good Men have 
consented^ shall be the reward of those whose pub* 
lisht labours advance the good of Mankind : then 
know, that so far to distrust the judgement and the 
honesty of one who h^h but a common repute in 

'' of the Doctor's discourse put an end to the conrertation/' — 
Memoirs; p. 40. foL 1751. 

' Such Q$ mdeiuly were bom to study, and lore Letming for 
it self, not far lucre.^ On the contrary, the Poet Waller, in his 
Speech on behalf of Episcopacy as established, argued that : 
" If these great innovations proceed, I shall expect a flat and 
'' level in Learning too, aa well as in Church-preferments : £b» 
** noi alit Artes. And though it be true» that grave and pious 
«< men do study far Uarmng-sake, and embrace Virtue for itself; 
'' yet it is true, that Youth, which is the season when Learning 
'' is gotten, is not without ambition ; nor will ever take pains 
" to excel in any thing, when there is not some hope of excel!- 
** ing others in reward and dignity.'' I give this as reprinted in 
• Johnsan*s Biographical Preface to Waller. 

* God and good Men have consented — ] that is, agreed* As 
in Spenser; 

" Such musick is wise words with time consented.'^ 

F. a B. 4. Cant. 2. Si. 2. 
And Ben Janson; 

Dan. — '' How their Excuses meet ! 

Cle.-^*' What a consent there is i'the Handles.'' 

S^stne: A. 4. &d. 
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LeamiDg, and never yet <^ended» as not to count 
him fit to print his mind without a tutor and exa- 
miner, lest he should drop a schism^ or something of 
corruption, is the greatest displeasure and indignity 
to a free and knowing spirit that can be put upon 
him. What advantage is it to be a man over it is 
to be a boy at school, if we have only scapt the 
ferular, to come under the fescu of an Imprimatur f 
if serious and elaborat writings, as if they were no 
more then the theam of a grammar Lad under his 
Pedagogue, must not be utter'd without the cursory 
eyes of a temporizing and extemporizing Licencer'^. 
He who is not trusted with his own actions, his 
drift not being known to be evill, and standing to 
the hazard of law and penalty, has no great argu- 
ment to think himself reputed in the Common- 
wealth wherein he was born, for other then a fool 
or a foreiner. / When a man writes to the world, 
he summons up all his reason and deliberation to 
assist him; he searches, meditats, is industrious, 
and likely consults and conferrs with his judicious 
friends ; after all which done he takes himself to be 

** Muit not he uttered without the cursory eyes of a temporizing 
and extemporizing LicencerJ] So afterward in this Speech, 
— '* differences or rather indifferences/* — Such playing on words 
was mnch in rogue in oar Anthour's day ; and if it had been 
observed to him that It was beneath the dignity of Oratory, he 
would probably have replied* that Cicero did not reject it; and 
would hare Touched from him such jeur de mots as* ** iidemque 
'' bostum in foro facerent/ qui illam insepultam s€pultwram refe- 
^ ccranu*'— J1W% prim. sect. 2. 

H 2 
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informed in what he writes^ as well as any that writ 
before him; if in this the most consummat act of 
his fidelity and ripenesse, no years, no industry, no 
former proof of his abilities can bring him to that 
state of maturity, as not to be still mistrusted and 
suspected, unlesse he carry all his considerat dili- 
gence, all his midnight watchings, and expence of 
Palladian oy 1, to the hasty view of an unleasur'd 
Licenser^ perhaps much his younger, perhaps far 
his inferiour in judgement, perhaps one who never 
knew the labour of book-writing, and if he be not 
repulst, or slighted, must appear in print like a 
Punie with his Guardian^ and his censors hand on 

y Unksse he carry all his considerat diligence, all his midnight 
watchings, and expence of Palladian oyl, to the hasty view qf 
an unleasur'd Licenser.l He has in t7 Penseroto a parallel 
image : 

" Or let my Lanf at midnight hour, 
" Be seen in some high lonely Tow'r, 
" Where I may oft out-watch the Bear/' 

p. 85. 

— " expence qf Palladian oyV* — is an expression drawn from the 
Classics : " Non deflebimus, ne 4* opera, 4r okum philologisB 
" nostras perient : sed conferemus tranquil lo animo." — Cic. ad 
Auicum, Lib.*2. Epist. 17. ' 

I should, when it occurred in p. 40. have noticed, that when he 
says — " to the Press, or to the Spunge — " he is also speaking in 
classical dix;tion:^ " Nam tragaediam magno impetu exorsus, non 
<' succedente ^tylo, abolevit: querentibusque amicis quidnam * 
'' Ajax ageret ? respondit, Ajacem suum in spongiam iq. 
cubuisse/' Sueton. August. Lib. 2. 85. 

' Like a Punie with his Guardian — ] i. e. '' like a Minor :'* 
"This is (complained our Authour) the master-piece of a 
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the back of his title to be his bayl and surety, 
that he is no idiot, or seducer; it cannot be but a 
dishonor and derogation to the Author, to the Book, 
to the priviledge and dignity of Learning. And 
what if the Author shall be one so copious of fan- 
cie, as to have many things well worth the adding, 
come into his mind after Licencing, while the Book 
is yet under the Presse, which not seldom happens 
to the best and diligentest writers ; and that per* 
baps a dozen times in one Book. The Printer 
dares not go beyond his licencH copy; so often 
then must the Author trudge to his leav- giver, that 
those his new insertions may be viewd; and many 
a jaunt will be made, ere that Licencer, for it must 

** modem politiciao, how to qaalifie, and mould the sufferance 
** and subjection of the People to the length of that foot that it 
''.to tread on their neck«» how rapine may serre it seife with'the 
" faire, and honourable pretences of publick good, how the ptmy 
'' Law may be brought under the wardship and controul of lust 
*• [pleasure], and will."— O/iJ^orwa/ion, &c. p, 43. Mo. 164.1. 

This word affords one proof, and others occur, of our Lexi* 
cographer, having occasionally inverted the right order, and 
shaped his explanation to make it square with the example he 
furnished to his valued Dictionary. The sole sense Johnson 
gives under Puny, as a Substantive, is quite inferential, and 
widely stretched from its primary and literal signification; for 
it is '* A young unexperienced unseasoned wretch," which is a 
constructive explication of the passage he adduces from South*g 
Sermons: ''Tenderness of heart makes a Man but a Puny in 
^ this Sin ; it spoils the growth, and cramps the crowning 
" exploits of this vice." — A puny once signified b youngster. 

Thus Ben Jonson in a copy of verses addressed to Donne : 
" Those that for claps doe write, 
**htXpimees, porters, players praise delight." 
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be the same man, can either be foiUKJ^ or found at 
leisure; mean while either the Presse must stand 
stilU which is no small damage, or the Author 
loose his accuratest thoughts, and send the Book 
forth wors then he had made it, which to a diligent 
writer is the greatest melancholy and vexation that 
can befalP* And how can a man teach with auto- 
rity, which is the life of teaching ; how can he be 
a Doctor in his Book as he ought to be, or ebe had 
better be silent, whenas all he teaches ^ all he 

* The greatest mthncholy and vexatiim that can brfaH} By 
JUdanchofyhe tnedini martificatum, not depression qf spirits: to 
Had, in his Chronicle, of Stanleys disgoit and diicontieDt after 
having to largely contribated toward raiting Hemy VII to the 
throne : ** Thys poynte argneth and proreth him at that tynie« 
*' beynge moved with melanchofy to beare no great good-will to 
«* kynge Henry/' 

Again; Burnet; Hist, iff Rrfomtation; I. ISl. fol. 1715. 
*' Keame on his way met the Bishop of Pari^ coming back with 
'' his melancholick account of his nnprosperoas negotiation. 
*' When the King understood that he was used with so mach 
" scorn and contempt at Rome, being also the more vexed* Stc/' 
So likewise, in the Memoirs qf Col. Hutchinson; ** At the read- 
^ ing of his Commission Col. Thornhagh shewed much dtscon* 
'« tent and was melancholy after it." p. 17 1. 4to. 
. Something like this most be the sense of this word in the suc- 
ceeding verse of HoccUve : 

'' Malencolie engendry th werre and itryf 

Poems; p. 48. ^to. 1796. 

Notwithstanding his Editor, the late Mr. G. Mason, inter* 
preted it to bear the modem meaning; see his Glossary to thb 
Publication. 

* Howcan hehea Doctor tn his Book as he ought to be, or eke 
had better be silent, whenas all he teaches, &c] '' A Doctor/^ 
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deliven, is bat under the tuition^ under the correc- 
ticNi of his patriarchal Licencer% to blot or alter 

i. e. a Teacher : " For the ancieDt Doctors, he shewed* that in 
^ the fourth Ceotury* St Ambrose* Jerome* and St Austin* the 
^ three great Docton of that age* did not belieye it^ Bumei; 
Bin. qf the Reform. 1. 155. fol. 1715. 

Whenat^wt hare dropped the as, which though heretofore a 
common suffix was mferely an expletive. Where and T^ere had 
the same adjunct, ai|d\hi8 redundancy is by many still retained 
in as yet* and as hoW. \ 

' Under the ^gijS^ qf his patriarchal Licencer.] Lord 
Herbert of Cherbur^Khe I4fe and Reign qf Henry Vlll records 
{p. 386. fol. 1682*) that the King sent the Dake of Norfolk to 
Francis " offering aid for a war in Piedmont* if he woold sufler 
^ no more monies to go out of his Realm to Rome* and instead 
'' of the Pope to erect a Patriarch, which it seems was one of the 
'« private Articles treated betwixt them at the intenriew*'' that 
bad previously taken place between the two Monarchs. Baf- 
fled in his aim at the papal Tiara* that Wolsey should resolve by 
artful policy to e£bctuate a grand and rival separation from the 
supreouicy of the Roman Pontiff* of which independent Com- 
munion he might set himself at the head* comports well with 
his aspiring character and habitudes of intrigue. To this end* 
he might project to institute among the western Christians the 
ttUe and office of the Patriarchs in the eastern Church. Laud, 
if fortune had proved so propitious that his restless ambition 
could have mounted to its topmost pitch* was accused of having 
speculated like the Cardinal-Minister* and* instead of remaining 
the Primate of all England* to have sighed for the dignity of 
Patriarch of our national Church. We therefore find it* in " a 
" true Delineation* or rather Parallel* between Cardinal Woisey, 
** Arch-bishop of York* and Wm. Laud, Arch-bishop of Canter- 
'« bury*'' first printed in 1641* to be alleged that ''They both 
** favored the See of Rome and respected his holinesse in it : 
^ the Cardinal did professe it publickly* the Arch-bishop did 
*' professe it privately. The Cardinal's ambition was to be 
'' Pope : the Arch-hishcp strove to be Patriarch : they both bid 
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what precisely accords not with the hidebound 
humor which he calls his judgement? .When 
every acute Reader upon the first sight of a pedan- 
tick Licence, will be ready with these like words to 
ding the Book a coits distance from him^ I hate a 

'' fairly for it ; yet lost their aime : and far easier is it for Men 
«< to descend than to ascend/' Soma-s's Tracts; IV. 434. Scott's 
edit. Again ; in the title-page to a copy of satirical Verses called 
Lambeth Faire written in 1641 : 

" These tricks and whimseys have been long conceal'd^ 

*' But now the pack's laid open* al's reveal'd* 

*' The little Patriarcke frets and fames to heare 

*' How cheap his knacks are sold in Lambeth Faire/' 

Our Authour has more allusions to Laud's design. Among 
others, in his Tract* Qf Rrformattcm, &c. " whenever the Pope 
" shall fall* if his Ruine bee not like the sudden down-come of a 
" Towre* the Bishops* when they see him tottering, will leave 
'' him* and fall to scrambling* catch who may* hee a Patriarch' 
*' dome, and another what comes next hand ; as the French 
*' Cardinal \^Richlieu] of late* and the See qf Canterbury, hath 
*' plainly affected." p. 9. 4/o. 1641. 

The Archbishop* moreover* was by far the most effective 
member of the Star-chamber when the Decree of that Court 
was issued to subject all Publications to an Imprimatur* and 
the Chaplains at Lambeth- House, with those at the west end 
qf Paul's, were nominated among the Licensers. 

Without the aid of the above historical illustration the text 
inust be '* dark and silent*" and the sense lost to many Readers. 
While some might erroneously conjecture* that in the epithet 
patriarchal there was involved a latent reference to Patriarchal 
Government* as our Aut hour's antagonist Sir Robt. Filmer, or 
more correctly Sir Robt. Holbome under Filmer^s name* deno- 
minated the divine Right to the Crown* which these zealots for 
ancontrolled Prerogative contended* by analogy to the natural 
privileges of paternal authority* to belong indefeasibly to the 
reigning Family. 
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pupil teacher, I endure not an instructor that 
conies to me under the wardship of an overseeing 
fist. I know nothing of the Licencer, but that I 
have his own hand here for his arrogance; who 
shall warrant me his judgement? The State Sir» 
replies the Stationer ; but has a quick return, the 
State shall be my Governours, but not my Criticks ; 
they may be mistaken in the choice of a Licencer, 
as easily as this Licencer may be mistaken in an 
Author: this is some common stuffe; and he 
might adde from Sir Francis Bacon^ That such aW' 
thariz^d Books are but the language qf the timesK 



* He might add from Sir Francti 6acon» thai such authorized 
Books are but the language qfthe times."} Where U it that Bacon 
has said this ? or that which oar Authoar presently cites from 
him ? I am not unread in Bacon's Writings : I ha?e also re- 
quested some literary Friends to bear these two quotations in 
mind, bat neither of them has come within oar observation. If 
they should not be in bis collected Works, as I am much in- 
clined to believe is the case, they perhaps are to be found in a 
Tract on Libels by Lord Bacon, mentioned in the Memoirs qf 
T. Hollis (p. 169.) My enquiries after this posthumous Publica- 
tion have likewise been fruitless; and if any Gentleman having it 
in his possession would favour me with a tight of it, I should 
esteem the loan a peculiar obligation. 

In an Apology for Smectymnuus he again says, *' the testimony 
'' of Sir Francis Bacon was not misalledged, complaining that 
*' Libels on the Bishop's part were uttered open\y/* p. 27. 4to, first 
edit. And the very able and argumentative Writer of ** another 
" Letter to Mr. Almon in matter of Libel/' quotes in his second 
Pdstscript (p. 12. 800. 1770.) to that Pamphlet, the following pas- 
sage from Lord Bacon's Letters in opposition to Coke*s doctrine : 
•^ the position that it is not material whether the Libel be true 
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For though a Licencer should happen to be jodi- 
cions more then ordnaiy, which will be a great 
jeopardy of the next succession, yet his very office, 
and his cominiission enjoyns him to let passe no- 
thing but what is Tulgarly receivM already. Nay^ 
which is more lamentable, if the work of any de* 
ceased Author, though never so famous in his life 
time, and even to this day, come to their hands for 
licence to be printed, or reprinted, if there be 
found in his Book one sentence of a ventrous edge, 
utter'd in the height of zeal, (and who knows whe* 
ther it might not be the dictat of a divine Spirit ?) 
yet not suiting with every low deccepit humor of 
their own, though it were Ktwx himself, the Re- 
former of a Kingdom, that spake it, they will not 
pardon him their dash :- the sense of that great man 
shall to all posterity be lost, for the fearfulnesse, or 
the presumptuous rashnesse of a perfunctory 
Licencer. And to what an Author this violence 
hath bin lately done, and in what Book of greatest 
consequence to be faithfully publisht, I could now 
instance^ but shall forbear till a more convenient 

" or false* or whether the person that made it be of good or ill 
'' fame, is a proscriptioo of Truth, and the provision of a sanc- 
'* toary for weak and wicked men, who may be employed as 
*' Ministers or Judges/' 

' ITtough it were Knox hitHself, the Reformer qf a Kingdom 
tftai spake it, they will not pardon him their dash: Sici-^And to 
what an Author this violence liath bin lately done, and in what 
Book qf greatest consequence to be faithfully publisht, I could now 
instance.] The latter part of this extract appears to be jtry 
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seawB. Yet if these things be not resented se« 

applicable to the pofibonioo^ Tolnmet of Coke*$ Institutes, and 
I am anacquainted with any work beside^ the circumstances of 
which will tally with the whole. Parts II. III. and IV. were 
first printed in 1641, phrsoant to an Order of the Commons' 
House of Parliament, made on the 12tb of May in that Year. 
Sir Edward Coke died in 1634. The Oracle of our Law was now 
tberrfore ** a deceased Authour^ famous in his life-time/' and 
who will deny, that his writings on the fundamental constitution! 
of Bnglish Polity and Jurisprudence were " of greatest conse* 
** quence to be ^ithfully publisht ?" 

I have a distinct recollection to have seen it charged on the 
Parliamentary Party, that they tampered with Coke*s Papers be- 
fore they sent them to the Press. This assertion was made in 
some Debate in Parliament not rery long after the Restoration; 
unfortunately I am unable to recover the place. Prynne, in the 
title-page to his Animad?ersions on the fourth part of the Insti- 
totes, corroborates this accusation in a degree : for he states 
these Volumes of Coke to have been '« reprinted {with some dis^ 
** advantage) since his death.'' And what Nicolson obsenres 
on these harsh strictures by Prynne favours the same opinion* 
'' The learned Authour (says the Bishop) is more severely re* 
«' fleeted on than he ought to have been for a posthumous Work, 
'' wherein we know not what injustice might he done him by the 
** Publishers of his orphan-labours** Eng. Hist. Library ; p, igg. 
foU 1714. It is observable that Milton refrains from entering 
into any particulars. Now, be would scarcely have had the 
fi>rbearance to glance thus slightly had he aimed at the parti* 
aant of Charles. These facts taken in combination seem strong 
to identify the work alluded to. 

It is material to notice further, that he tells us this was ** lately. 
*' ion" lest it might be objected, that the three last Books of 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity were intended; which were a 
posthumous Publication, and also lie under the suspicion of 
having been garbled by the Non-conformists while in manu* 
script As they, however, first appeared in print in 1648, the 
date destroys the supposition. — After all, I must add, that in a 
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riously and timely by them who have^ the remedy 
in their power, but that such iron moulds as these 
shall have autority to knaw out the choicest periods 
of exquisitest Books, and to commit such a trea- 
cherous fraud against the orphan remainders of 
worthiest men after death "^^ the more sorrow will 



recent Biography of the Reformer of Scotland it is proved satis- 
factorily, that this first sentence from the text admits of a par- 
ticular application to a mutilated republication at London of 
Knoj^s History in this very year. This circumstance perhaps 
renders it uncertain, whether the whole dfih of this passage should 
not be confined to the same fact ? The reader will judge. '* In 
'' 1644, David Buchanan published his edition qf Knox's History 
" at London, in Folio, which was reprinted the same year at 
'' Edinburgh in Quarto. The editor prefixed a Preface concem- 
'Mng the antiquity of the Scots, and a Life of Knox, both of 
*' which were written by himself. He modernized the language 
*' of the History ; but no^ satisfied with this^ he also altered the 
'* narrative, by excluding some parts of it, and by making nume» 
*' rous interpolations" &c. — Life qfJohn Knox; by Thos, AfCrie, 
D. D. H. 356. sec. edit. 

MiLTON*s serio-comic Sonnet on the ill reception of his 7V- 
trachordon shows, that he held in disesteem the Scottish Ministers 
then in London. 

* By them who have,'} So, in ElKOvoxXdrrrfS : ** the question 
'' hath bin all this while between them two." p. 6 \. first edit. 
This heretofore was not considered as ungrammatical : '' That 
" either of them two.*'— Lord Herbert's Life cf Henry VHL p. 
159. fol 1682. We still write he himself, instead of he his 
self; and they ^Aemselves, not their selves. 

■^ To knaw out the choicest periods of exquisitest Books, and to 
commit such a treacherous fraud against the orphan remainders cf 
worthiest men after death,] Toland informs us, that the Licenser 
of Paradise Lost '' would needs suppress the whole poem for 
*' imaginary treason in the following lines : 
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belong to that haples race of men, whose misfor- 
tune it is to have understanding. Henc^orth let 

" As when the Son new ris*n 

'' Looks throagh the horizontal misty air 

^' Shorn of his beams, or from behind the Moon 

" In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

" On half the nations, and with fear of change 

" Perplexes monarchs." 

Life qf MiLTOH, p, 12U HolUisjiit^ 

We should felicitate ourselves, that for EpgkdlSTglory, this 
now our eternal possession was not lost t^<il(ankind. How ill the 
immortal Bard could brook any regulator of his text, we may 
easily conceive. He must have put some restraint on his native 
independence of spirit, not to have given way to the impulse he 
could not but have felt to " ding'' the Printer's Copy a " coit'a 
" distance from him'' into the flames, when returned to him 
scored with objections, and a whole Simile excepted to by an 
Archbishop's Chaplain. 

The apprehension of a like indignity must have deterred 
numbers from all commerce with the Press. Through the 
morbid sensibility so common among Authours, we have all 
witnessed with what hesitation and reluctance many bring them- 
selves to submit their thoughts even to critical censure. The 
fear that his Manuscripts might be garbled, perhaps interpo- 
lated, in a posthumous publication, prompted Sir Matthew Hale 
to the resolv^ that *' none of his Writings should be at the 
mercy of Licensers." Burnetts Life tfHale; p. 111. l2mo» 

I^t me add a striking instance of the suppression of a qhoice 
period in an exquisite Book, Xenophon had put into the mouth 
of Cyrta, when making a hortatory speech to bis Grecian auxi- 
liaries, that they should be assured he would prtfer Liberty brfore 
all things he possessed, with the addition of numy others. £u 
yap- lors an tt^v sKtv^Bpiav eXaii^riy ay avri wy sym icw^rwr xat 
a\Xwy iroXAairXflwiwy. Where Spelman observes, " whether 
" D*Ablancourt found any difficulty in this sentence, or whe- 
" ther he was afraid of offending the tender ears of his Monarch 
** with the harshness of it, I know not; but so it is, that he has 
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no man care to learn, or care to be more then 
worldly wise ; for certainly in higher matters to be 
Ignorant and slothfull, to be a common stedfast 
dunce' will be the only pleasant life» and only in 
request. 

«* \eh oal every lyllable of this period.**— See SpdmaiiM Trant- 
latioD of the Anabasis, 1. 75. Svo. This was under LokwXIV. 
We may be fully confideol thai he would oerer have harangued 
his Swiss Mercenaries in the same strain, that the Historian re- 
cords this eastern Despot to have addressed the Ten Thousand ; 
»nd perhaps a testimony so favourable to popular Governments 
would have been objected to by the Syndic ; so that UAhlam^ 
court's version could not have appeared avcc Jpprobaium er iVi- 
vel^ du Rai, without this mutilation. But where is the ex* 
tenuation for the respecuble Biographer of Sir William Jones, 
who took on him to strike the following paragraph out of a 
Letter written by that excellent Man to Dr. ^ice f 

** Chrishna-iMgsar, Sep. 14, 1790. 

•* When I think of the late glorious Revolution in France, I 
«< cannot help applying to my poor infatuated Country, the 
** words which Tulfy formerly applied to Gaul, ex omnibus ter* 
** ris Britannia sola communi non ardet incendio." — See Me* 
moks qf Sir William Jones ; by Lord Teignmouth ; p. 341. %to, 
that this sentence is there omitted. 

* A common stedfast dunce.'] i. e. ^ a fixed or confirmed 
*' Dunce.'' We meet with this Adjective in the same significa- 
tion in Spenser: P. SI. b. 2. c. 2. st. S. 

** Transform'd her to a stone from stedfast Virgin's state." 
Again in the same book. c. 7. st. I. a fixed star is called ** a 
•* stedfast star.'' It bears a kindred sense in il Penseroso; v. 31. 
** Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
*' Sober, stedfoMt, and demure.** 
And it may be added, that our Poet might have caught these 
rhymes and this peculiar combination from an antient Ballad 
quoted by Sir J. Hawkins (Hist, qf Music i III. 09.) : 

** She is proper and pure 

^ Full stccffast, stabill and demure."^^ 
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And as it is a particular disesteem <tf every 
knowing person alive, and most injurious to the 
writt'n labours and monuments of the dead, so to 
me it seems an undervaluing and vilifying of the 
whole Nation. I cannot set so light by all the in« 
vention, the art, the wit, the grave and solid judge- 
ment which is in England, as that it can be com- 
prehended in any twenty capacities how good so- 
ever ; much lesse that it should not passe except 
their superintendence be over it, except it be sifted 
and strain'd with their strainers, that it should be 
uuicurrant without their manuall stamp. Truth 
and Understanding are not such wares as to be mo- 
nopolized and traded in by Tickets, and Statutes, and 
Standards'. We must not think to make a staple 

' TYtah and Understanding are not suck wares as to be moBO- 
poliz'd and traded in by Tickets, Statutes, and Standards.] This 
allusioii to the grants of Monopolies by the Crown to faronred 
individuals under colour of Prerogative is not unlike Cowley*s 
contemporary mention of the same heavy Grievance, in his 
verses to the Lord Falkland: 

" How could he answer \ should the State think fit, 
^ To question a Monopoly <tf Wit f" 

Whoever will look in the Tract intitled Leycester's Common^ 
xoealth (p. 65. ed. 1641.) at the enumeration of Patents of this 
nature granted by Elizabeth to that Favourite will be at no loss 
to conceive the public odium they must have brought on this 
arbitrary assumption of the Crown. 

Acknowlegements for goods obtained on credit were then called 
Tid^. '« The Law (says Waterhous in his Commentary upon 
*' Portescue) provide that Inns shall have present pay, and men 
*' not run in arrears or take from them on Ticket.*' p. 453. JbL 
1663. See too Memoirs of Ludlow; p. 325. fol. 1751. And 
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commodity of all the knowledge in the land, to 
mark and licence it like our broad cloath, and our 
wooll packs. What is it but a servitude like that 
imposed by the Philistins, not to be allowed the 
sbarpning of our own axes and coulters, but we 
must repair from all quarters to twenty licencing 
forges? Had anyone written and divulged ^ erro- 
neous things and scandalous to honest life, mis- 
using and forfeiting the esteem had of his reason 
among men, if after conviction this only censure 
were adjiidgM him, that he should never hence- 
forth write, but what were first examin'd by an 
appointed officer, whose hand should be annext to 

Boflin, speaking of the preparations made in 1638, by the Scot- 
tish Nation to claim their Rights at the point of the sword, re- 
lates that, they took " up arms and ammonition from the States 
** United, with whom they went on ticket^ and long days of 
« payment, for want of ready money/' — Hist, qf the Presby- 
ierians; p. 429. /o/. 1672. 

This explanation ckars away an obscurity in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Scon^ful Lady: " I am but new come oyer, direct me 
*' with your ticket to your Taylor, and then I shall be fine.'' — 
p.tO. Works; foU 1679* These passagev, indeed, throw reci- 
procal light on each other ; and confirm Johnson's conjectural 
etymology of Tick. 

Statutes are Securities given for debts contracted by the pur* 
chase qf Merchandize. " The reason of which name is (as 
*' Blount explains the word) because those Bonds are made ac- 
** cording to the forms of certain Statutes." — Glossognq>hia ; p. 
605. Syo. 4th edit. 

^ written and divulg'd— ] i. e. published, in the technical 
sense: ''This— was printed and carefully divulged over the 
kingdom.'' Clarendon; Hist, qf the Rebellion; I. 1022. 8?o. 
1807. 
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passe bis credit for liim, that now he might be 
safely read, it could not be apprehended lesse then 
a disgracefull punishment. Whence, to include 
the whole Nation, and those that never yet thus 
offended, under such a diffident and suspeotfull 
prohibition, may plainly be understood what a dis-^ 
paragement it is. So much the more, when as 
dettors and delinquents may walk abroad without a 
keeper, but unoffensive Books must not stirre forth 
without a visible jaylor in thir title. Nor is it to 
the common people lesse then a reproach ; for if 
we be so jealous over them, as that we dare not 
trust them witlum English Pamphlet, what doe we 
but censure them for a giddy, vitious, and un- 
grounded People ; in such a sick and weak estate 
of Faith and discretion, as to be able to take no- * 
thing down but through the pipe of a Licences 
That this is care or love of them, we cannot pre- 
tend, whenas in those Popish places where the 
Laity are most hated and dispis'd the same strict*^ 
nes is us'd over them. Wisdom we cannot call it, 
because it stops but one breach of licence, nor that 
neither*; whenas those corruptions which it seeks 

* Nor tiat neither^-] There are sufficient authorities for this 
Anglicism, though not strictly correct Malonc took excep- 
tion to a similar use of neither; see his Edition of Drf/dcn*4 
Prose Works, III. 260. But the above intensive sense of ibis 
word is a relic of the Anglo-Saxon idiom ; in which two Nega- 
tives do not make an Affirmative. Fortetcue- Aland, in his 
Notes to Sir John Fortescue'$ curious Treatise on *• the Difier- 
*' ence between an absolute and limited Monilrchy ; as it more 
" particularly regards the English Constitution/' remarks that, 

I 
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to prevent, break in faster at other dores wfaicb 
cannot be shut 

And in conclnsion, it reflects to the disrepute of 
oar Ministers also, of whose labours we should hope 
better, and of the proficiencie which tbir flock 
reaps by tbem, then that after all this light of the 
Gospel which is, and is to be, and all this conti* 
nuall preaching, they should be still jfirequented 
with such an unprinciprd, nnedify'd, and laick 
rabble^ as that the whifie of every new Pamphlet 

it was a ^ mode of the Saxons, as among the Greeks, to.baTc 
'' two Negat'iTes in their negative proposition as, Ne eom ic oa 
Jjpijt, I amnoithc CArMf.^-Maresc. Evang. Job. I. n. 

*' Id imitatioB of which Chaucer, has Int mid notu ill* Some- 
" times yoa will find the Saxons deny by three Negatives, as, 
" among the Laws of King JEthelsian, nan fcylb pjjihta na leq^e 
" nan fceapef jpelle on fc^lb ; Let no maker qf Shields, lay ait|r 
'' Sheep Skin on my iSAidd— Inter Leg. JEtbelsUn. 15. 

*' Nay, sometimes they have used four Negatives to deny 
" more strongly, as, Ne nan ne bojift op ]?am bse^ hjne nan 
** ])ins mape axi^ean; Neither durst any Man firoin that day 
" ask him aany more questions, speaking of our Saviour.— Jfonnc. 
" Evang. Mauh. 32.^6. Hickes. Thes, 58."— p. 15. Sd edit. 1724. 

^ Laick rabble — ] is precisely the prqfanwn tmlgus of Ho^ 
race; the illiterate or '' swainish multitude;" our Authonr's 
phrase in another work. In the Latinity of the lower a'ges, 
" Laica Lingua'' signified the vulgar tongue. (Du Fresne; Gloss, 
med, Sf infim. Lot, in v. Laic a.) *' We have learnt (says Mil* 
*' TON in another Tract) the scornfull terme of Laick, the con- 
'' secratipg of Temples, carpets, and table*clothes, the railing 
'^ in of a repugnant and contradictive Mount Sinai in the Gos* 
'' pell, as if the touch of a lay Christian who is never the lesse 
'* Goos living Temple, could profane dead Judaisms.^' The 
Reason qf Church Government; p. 54. 4/o. 1641. 

The " % gents** is the term with the old Reporters of ad* 
judgied Cases, for the uninitiated in the mysteries of our Law. 
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should staggei:. them out of tbir catechism, and 
Christian walking. This may have much reason 
to discourage the Ministers when such a low con* 
eett is had of all their exhortations, and the bene- 
fiting of their hearers, as that they are not thought 
fit to be tum'd loose to three sheets of paper with* 
out a Licencer, that all the Sermons, all the Lee* 
tures preacht, printed, vented in such numb^s^ 
and such volumes, as have now well-nigh made all 
other Books unsalable, should not be armor anough 
against one single enchiricUan, without the Castle 
St. Jngeb of an Imprimatur^ 

f Not he armor anough agtiinst one sir^k eochmdion, toMom 
ike Castle St. Angelo qf an IffiprtPiaiur.'} Milton must from 
local knowlege have been well acquainted with the situation of 
the Castle St. Angelo ; and no doubt he surveyed the Pope's 
State Prison, with emotioos that left no momentary impressioa 
on his mind. But it is extraordinary, that he should not haye 
bestowed a thought on how few of his Readers would know that 
tfats Citadel, whose site Was the mole of Hadrian^ (see Plates 51 
and 52 in the Roma Mtema of ScheMus) commanded the main^ 
access to Rome. The Historian tells us in his concluding Chap- 
ter, that '« could the Romans have wrested from the Popes tlie 
^ Caule qfSt. Angeloj they had resdved by a public decree to 
'« annihilate that monument of servitude.'' Decline and FaH <tf 
tie Roman Empire. 

Yet without some such knowlege this far-fetched metaphor 
l>resents no determinate idea : to preserve the integrity of which 
fve must moreoTer carry in nind that there is a double power 
couched under Enchiridion, Milton delighted in enigmatical 
nieanings. We are to understand it to signify both a Manual 
and a Digger; which latter sense it appears by £. Philippss 
ISnglUk Dictionary, {The New World qf Words, fol. 1106.) to have 

1 3 
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And lest som should perswadio ye» LordiB and 
Commons ! that these arguments of lerned mens 
discouragement at this your Order, are meer flou* 
risbes, and not reall, I could recount what I have 
seen and heard in other Countries, where this kind 
of inquisition tyrannize? ; when I have sat among 
their lerned men^ for that honor I had, and bin 
counted happy to be born id such a place of Philo* 
sophk Freedom, as they suppos'd England was, 
while themseivs did nothing but bemoan the ser- 
vtl condition into which Lerning amongst them was 
! brought; that this was it which had dampt the 
' glory of Italian wits ; that nothing had bin there 
\ written now these many years but flattery and 
fiistian. There it was that I found and visited the 
famous Galileo grown old, a prisner to the Inquisi- 
tion% for thinking in Astronomy otherwise then the 

still retained Crom the Grreek.— J5ra«m«f spprtt with this word in 
the same way : alludiag to his work, iotitled *' Enchiridion Mi- 
/' litis Christiani/ he writes — ** Dedi Enchkidhn — ille cootra 
" dedit gladiolum, quo non magis ad hue som usus quam ilU. 
'* libro." Life by Jortin. L 358. (n.) Svo. 

^ I have »at among their lerned men, Su:.] See Illustra.- 

TION, M. 

* There it was that I found and visited the famous (xolileo 
grown oldt a prisner to the Inquisition — ] Mr. Ht^ley, from 
the interest Grotius appears to have taken in the fate of Galileo, 
ingeniously conjectures, that Grotius might have warmly re. 
commended Milton on his departure from Paris for luly to do 
every kind office in his power to the illustrious Precursor of Sir 
Isaac Newton, then suffering under Inquisitorial persecution. In 
the proportion that we scrutinize Milton's Writings with crU 
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Franciscan and Dominican Licencers thought. 
And thongh I knew that England then was groan* 
ing loudest under the Prelaticall yoak, neverthe- 
lesse I took at as a pledge of future happines, that 
other Nations were so perswaded of her Liberty. 
Yet was it beyond my hope that those Worthies 
were then breathing in her air, who should be her 
leaders to such a deliverance, as shall never be for- 
gotten by any revolution of time that this world 
bath to finish. When that was once begun, it was 
as little in my fear, that what words of complaint 
I heard among lerned men of other parts utter'd 
against the Inquisition, the same I should hear by 
as leroed men at home utterd in time of Pariament 
against an Order of Licencing ; and that so gene- 
rally, that when I had disclosed my self a compa- 
nion of their discontent, I might say, if without 
envy, that He whom an honest Huastorship had in- 



tical nuQQtepeti, tbe higher we shaU aet hit punctual aecoracy. 
It is the prevalent jthoogh an nnfonnded notion, .that this As- 
tronomer was immared in a dungeon of tbe Holy Office for im- 
parting to mankind bis discoveries relative to the diurnal rev6- 
lution of our own . planetary orb on its axis. To admonish us 
.therefore bow vain to its possessor is tbe superiority of intellec- 
tual qualifications, ** Galileo* $ end*' has been paralleled in mis- 
fortune, with the life of an eminent Scholar who oppressed by 
want passed many of his dsiys in a prison. Our Authour is 
strictly . a<;curate. The *' Tuscan Artist" was, it is true, put 
inio circunucription and confine for his heretical Philosophy; 
that is, he was " a prisoner to the Inquisition;" but not actually 
impirisoaed. See Mr. Todd*M ** Accouut of the Life and Writ* 
'* ings of Milton ;" p. 3 1, sec. edit. ' 
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dear'd to the Sicilians, was not more bj ^m im* 
portun'd against Verves, then the favourable opi- 
nion which I had among many who honour yo* 
and are known and respect^ by jb, loaded Hie 
with entreaties and perswasions'^^ that I would not 
despair to lay together that which just reason 
should bring into my mind, toward the removal of 
an undeserved thraldom upon Leming. That diis 
is not therefore the disbnrdning of a particular 
iancie, but the common grievance of all those who 
had prepared their minds cLnd studies above the 
vulgar pitch to Advance Truth in others, and from 

' Imigki iay, if without envy, that He whom an honest §huu- 
torthip had iniear^d to the Sicilians, was not more by them impor" 
iun*d ag^mit Verres, then the fawmrt^le opinion whi4^ I had 
among many who honour ye, and are, known and respected by ye, 
loaded me with entreaties and perstoasions, Sfc] Jf without envy 
—-after the Latio formulary — ** absit invidia verbo.^ — Recourse 
was before had to Milton^ when the fietcuUies of an energetic 
and well-informed advocate were wanting to sustain the Anti- 
prelatical Party on points of Learning against the defenders of 
our Hierarchy. Neither would the Cbmmonwealtbsmen> bad 
he not stood high among the Writers of his time, have soli- 
cited the exertions of his pen to counteract the impression mad^ 
on the public mind by the Icon Basiiike: as tliusy would alto 
have sought some other vindicator of the trial and execution of 
Charles. These repeated applications to Milton for assistance 
OB emergent occasions are unequivocal demonstrations of the 
.powers of his Prose-writings, and that they were not -on their 
first appearance neglected, as Mr. Warton was fietr from reloc« 
tant to suggest. Men do not voluntarily trust their cause in 
bands which are regarded as feeble or inefficient. Tracts, 
moreover, were ascribed to him which unquestionably were not 
of his production. This was unlikely to have happened if his 
name as an Anthour had been slighted. 
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ot)ier0 to entertain it, thus much may satisie. And 
10 their name I i^all for neither friend nor foe con- 
ceal what the generall murmur is ; that if it come 
to inquisitioning agiun, and Licencing, and that ive 
are so timorous o( our selvs, and so suspicious of all 
men, as to fear each Book, and the shaking of 
every leaf, before we know what the contents are ; 
if some who but of late were little better then si- 
lenc't from preaching, shall come now to silence 
us from reading, except what they please, it can- 
BOt be guest what is intended by som but a second 
tyranny over Learning : and will soon put it out of 
controversie that Bishops and Presbyters are the 
same to us both name and thing ^ That those 

* Put it out of controversie that Bishops tnd Presbylers ars the 
same to us both aame and thing.] He had throagh his Tree* 
tiie '' of Prelatical Episcopacy/' maiBtaioed it to be '' clear in 
" Scriptare, that a Bishop and Presbyter is all one both in Name 
'« and Office:' Pr. W. I. S7. ed. 1738. And now, while reprc- 
bending the arbitrary tendency of the proceedings of the ruling 
Faction, he seizes the opportunity of touching wilh allasife 
pleasantry on the same doctrine* 

Milton was never incited to write merely by a desire of de- 
pressing one set of men or ^ exalting another. He put himself 
early and earnestly into the work of ecclesiastical Eeibrmation : 
no sooner did he find that ** new Presbyter was but old Priest 
" writ large/' than he broke off all further commerce with his co* 
adjutors in the subversion of " Prelaty/' and resolutely withstood 
their encroachments. He concurred with Ludlow's opinion, who 
complained that *' there was a sort of Men, who were contented 
** to sacrifice all civil Liberties to the ambition of the Presby te- 
'' rian Clergy, and to vest them with a power as great or greater 
''than that which had been declared intolerable in the Bishops 

before." Memoirs*^ p. 73. /ol. 1751. For the same reason, 
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S evills of Prelaty which before from five or six and 
twenty Sees were distribntivly charged upon the 
whole People, will now light whoHy upon Learning, 
is not obscure to as : wheoas now the Pastor of a 
small unlearned Parish, on the sudden shall be 
exalted Archbishop over a large Dioces of Books, 
and yet not remove, but keep his other cure too, 
a mysticall PIarali8t^ He who but of late cry'd 
down the sole ordination of every novice Batchelor 

Seldm and Whitelock opposed their applicatioD to ParliameDt for 
the power of ExcommuDication and of Suspension from the Sa- 
crament. Both these eminent Laymen^ though they favoured 
this Connection, knew too well the danger of power in a Priest- 
hood, to lend their support on this occasion. 

Milton's end was always one and the same. He carried him- 
self very far above any idle or selfish attachment to the interes t * 
of this Sect or of that Party : dedicating his Life to the tnvesti- .' 
gation of Truth, he was anxious only for the advancement of 
the general welfare. 

The detriment to the People's Cause which ensued greatly 
through the confined views of the Presbyterian Clergy, when 
their ParXy had gained the predominancy, is much to be de- 
plored. Their conduct estranged the popular Leaders from each 
other, or set them at variance, to the manifest advantage of their 
common enemy. These unhappy feuds were the prettide to the 
unconditional Restoration. 

The Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson exhibit a genuine and 
lively picture of the crosses and bickerings which the assertors 
of the Liberties of England, who did not belong to the prevail- 
ing Sect had to encounter. — How many while fighting by the 
side of the Roundheads, must have sighed to have lived in the 
quarters of the Cavaliers. 

* A mysticall Phiraliu.'] ** A awert pluralist." So Clarm^ 
dim; '* The Earl wrote a Letter^- in which be mysticaikf tx-^ 
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of Art, and deny'd sole jurisdiction over the sim- 
plest Parishioner, shall now at home in hisprivat 
chair assume both these over worthiest and excel- 
lentest Books, and ablest Authors that write them. 
This is not, Yee Covnants and Protestations that 
we have made, this is not to put down Prelaty ; 
this is but to chop ^n Episcopacy ' ; this is but to 

'' pressed some new design to have beeo set on foot for corrnpt- 
*' ing the Army." Hist, of the Rebellion; I. 424. 8vo. 

And in EcxoyoxXaurr^f ; ** He chooses therefore a more mysti" 
•' cal way, a newer method of Antichristian fraui^ /). 155. 
fa-it edit. 

' This is noty yee Covnants and ProtestAtions that we have 
made, this is not to put down Prelaty ; this is but to chop an 
Episcopacy;] If this be an exdanmtory adjuration^ is it not 
introduced alikwardly ? It may be (I do not throw it out with 
much confidence) that yee is an errour of the Press. Possibly, 
ye was written in Milton's manuscript for the; and from this 
abbreTiation, now obsolete, the Compositor's mistake in the 
original Edition, if there be one* might have arisen. 

Covnants were the engagements which the Commons' House 
l»d drawn up for signature the year before, and ordered to be 
flibscribed by the Members of both Houses of Parliament, and 
by the People. Beside this national test or pledge of fidelity 
enjoined by the Parliament, there were voluntary Covenants; 
by which the individuals of particular bodies mutually bound 
themsehres to sustain *' the good old Cause,'' and to be faithful 
to each other. {Mem. qf Col. Hutchinson; p. 143. Mo.) A 
parochial instrument of this nature may be seen in Lysont^s 
" Environs of London/' extracted from the Parish Register of 
Wanstead in Essex. 

To protest was formerly synonymous with to declare: *' I will 
«' just beg leave to protest my Faith : I am not able to dispute," 
said IdUimer to the Prolocutor at the disputation at Oxford pre* 
viously tofais suffering. A Pro(cfM^*oii or Declaration was in 
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translate the Pulace MctropoUtun from one Idtid of 
4ooiiiiioQ into aootber^ ihte is bat an old canomoaU 

1641 agreed to by the Lords and Commons on behalf of them* 
telveK and the Public; ''whereby they obliged themselves to de* 
^ fend and maintain the Power and Privileges of Parliament, the 
** Rights and Liberties of the People, to oae their utmost eiidta* 
*' Toor to bring to condign Ponisbment all those who should by 
** force or otherwise do any thing to the contrary, and to stand 
*' by and justify all such as should do any thing in prosecution 
^ of the said Proiestatifin.** Ludlow*i Memoirs ; p, 6. foL 

To this engagement Milton refers, with his usual spirit and zeal 
for the public interest, while vindicating the temperance and re- 
gularity of his own habits : My " morning haunts (he rejoins upon 
*' a slanderous Adversary) are where tbey should be, at home> 
" not sleeping, or concocting the surfeits of an irregular feast, 
<' but up and stirring, in winter of\en ere the sonnd of any faeH 
^ awake men to labour, or to devotion ; in summer as oft with 
« the bird that first rouses, or not much tardier, to read good 
** Authors, or cause them to be read, till the attention be weary, 
«' or memory have its full fraught : then with useful and gene* 
^ rous labours preserving the Body's health and hardiness | to 
" render lightsome, clear, and not lumpish obedience to tlM 
** Mind, to the cause of Religion and our Country's Liberty, 
" when it shall require firm hearts in sound Bodies to stMid and 
" cover their stations, rather than to see the ruin of bur Pr^ 
* fetation, and the inforcement of a slavish life.'' • Pr^ W. L 
109. ed, 1738. 

To chop was to change; so again in Teirachordon\ ** yon are 
** to limit it to that age, when it was in fashion to chop malrimo* 
^ nies." />. 67. ^rMt edit. Sailors still talk of the wind chopping 
when it veers to a new point. 

I have never seen it observed, that Milton tbroughovrt hit 
writings again<(t the established Hierarchy drew a perspicuous 
line of demarcation between Prelates and Bishops. Episco- 
pacy^ in part spiritual, and in part political, such m obtaini 
with us, be held to be indefensible; and be was disinclined to 
much of the ftitnal, as well at to much of onr Church-GoveriH 
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4ight o! ^mmtiting ovr penance. To sUrtle thus/ 
betimes at a meer unlicenc*t Pamphlet will after a\ 
while be afraid of every conventicle, and a while ; 
after will make a conyenticle of every Christiaa 
meeting. But I am certain that a State governed 
by the rules of Justice and Fortitude, or a Church 
built and founded upon the rock of Faith and true 
Knowledge, cannot be so pusillanimous. While 
things are yet not constituted in Religion, that 
Freedom of Writing should be restrain'd by a disci- 
pline imitated from the Prelats, and learnt by them j 
from the Inquisition, to shut us up all again into 
the brest of a Licencer, must needs give cause of 
doubt and discouragement to all learned and reli- 
gious men. Who cannot but discern the finenes 

ment At the same time be does not, I think» appetr to hare been 
an enemy to Bishops, as a higher order of the Christian Priest* 
hood. If however he approved of an inslitution of this character 
with a superiority of jurisdiction for the maintenance of cleri- 
cal discipline, he fulminates the heaviest censares against '' Pre^ 
'' lot Lords," Bishops with <^ Baronies and stately PrefermenU ;" 
in other words^ who were inrested with secular authority. This 
distinction may be presumed to have accorded with the disposi- 
tion then prevalent : for even the Army, the bulk of whom aspired 
to the establishment of a Commonwealth, expressed their desireto 
reuin an episcopal Government iq the Church. They petitioned 
the Parliament not to abolish the office of Bishop alt(%etber 
bat to take away the <* co-ercive power and civil penalties/' 
Bmshworth; Hui. Col Vil. 4. And after the proscriptions of 
Laud, and the grievous tyranny of the " Prelalical Commis* 
" wn" he who dees not join in their detestation of these mitred 
Judges must indeed be enamoured of Cruelty in its mostdis- 
gostfol diape^ — cloathed in the mantle of Religion, and indulge 
ing its propensities under the much-abused name of Justice. 
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of this politic drift^ and who are the contrivers? 

' Who cannot hut discern the finenes qf this politic drift — ] 
Thomson's reprint of the A&eopagitica gives finesse* In Ben 
Jonson's The Devil is an Ass, Ever-ill sayt, " You'll mar all by 
** your fineness." On which WhaU^ makes the following ob- 
Mr? ation : " Mr. Sympson imagines it should be finesse; but 
'* that word, I belie ve» came into use since our Authour't days. 
'* Fineness is the same with shyness or coyness ; and that sense if 
•* not incongruous to the rest of the passage/' Works: IV. 61. 
Bvo. 1756. 

But this word formerly signified crqfiy ingenuity, politic inven* 
tion; as now in this Oration ; and is so applied by Sir W. Ralegh: 
** This politician studied how to remove the other two from their 
" places* and put some creatures of his own in their rooms^ 
" Against Alexander he went to work the ordinary way, by ca« 
" lumniation and privy detraction. But for the supplanting of 
*' Taurion he used more fineness; loading him with daily com« 
** mendations, as a notable man of war, &c. By such art he 
*' thought to have removed him, as we say out of God's bless* 
«* i»g into a warm sun." Hist, of the World ; p. 776. foL 1677. 
A meaning this which better agrees than coyness or shyness with 
the name and character of Meercrqft, the Projector, to whom the 
quotation from Jonson^s Play is addressed. 

Neither is the present the only place where Milton's text 
has been vitiated to malce this identical change : " This is the 
^ artificialest peece of fineness to perswade Men to be Slaves, 
" that the wtt of Court could have invented." ElxovoxAaonj^ ; 
p. S5» 4to. first edit. 1649. It is likewise printed correctly in 
the 8vo. edit. p. 31. Amsterdam. 1690. and in Toland's Edit, of 
the JV. W. 11. 458. But in Birch's edit I. 376. foL 1738. it was 
akered to finesse, and subsequent Editions conform to this cor- 
ruption* It is but seldom that an Editor is found too tenacious 
•f his Authour's text. Finesse, it is highly probable, had not 
yet stolen into our Language ; or if it had been then naturalised, 
atiH Milton would have rejected it. He did not himself de- 
cline to borrow words occasionally from the Greek, the Latin^ 
and the Italian : very rarely (if ever) did he condescend to draw 
on the French. 
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that wh3e Bishops were to be baited down, then all 
Presses might be open ; it was the Peoples birth* 
right and priviledg^ in time of Parlament, it was 
ihe breaking forth of light. But now the Bishops 
abrogated and voided out of. the Church, as if oar 
Reformation sought no more, but to make room 
for others into their seats under another name ; the 
Episcopall arts begin to bud again ; the cruse of 
Truth must run no more oyle; Liberty of Printing 
must be enthralled again under a Prelaticall Com- 
minion of twenty^ ; the privilege of the People nul- 

* LUfcrty qf Printing must be enthralVd again under a Prtlatical 
Commission of twenty. "] The following extr^ct from the address 
Co the Reader which Rich. Baxter prefixed to a Treatiie on the 
Naiure qf Covenants and Faith, it is not uhlikely might have 
been intended for a direct reply to Milton. If not so, it it stilt • 
corious to see the sort of reasoning by which the Presbyterian 
Party defended an Imprimatur. At the same time» it stands a 
lamentable example how far a roan eminent for. Talents and 
Probity^ he himself a Nonconformist, and an unsubdued con« 
fessor for conscience- sake, when misled by a factious spirit 
could desert a principle it was his bouoden duty to uphold. 

Among the impediments to the progress of Knowlege» Baxter 
•tatesy add without a blush, as the first, that " Every ignorant, 
" empty braine (which usually has the highest esteein of itselfe) 
** hath the Liberty qfthe Presse whereby (through the common itch 
" that pride exciteth in men, to seeme somebody in the world) the 
" number of Bookes is grown so great, that they begin with 
" many to grow contemptible ; and a man may bestow a greai 
*' many yeares to find out the Authour's weakne«se, and that 
^ his Books have nothing in them but common ; and so many 
'' must be tossed over before we find out those few that are 
^' deare and solid, thac much of our lives are spent in the (lis* 
" covery : and yet he is thought to scape well that only loseih 
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]ify*d ; and which is wors, the Freedbm of Lesrniog 
mast groan again, and to her old fetters : all this 
the Parlatnent yet sitting. Although their own 
late arguments and defences against the Prelats 
might remember themS that this obstructing vio* 
lence meets for the most part with an event utterly 
opposite to the end which it drives at : instead of 
suppressing sects and schisms, it raises them and 
invests them with a reputation : The punishing of. 
tarits enhaunces their autaritjfy saath the Vicount St.' 
Alfiam^s and a forbidden toriiing is thought tobe a^ 
etrtain spark of Truth thatfUes up in the faces of them 
who seeke to tread it out. This Order therefore may 

^ hit time and labour and gets no more hart by them. Some 
^ think the IVuth wUl not thrive among m, till every mam have 
%^^teave to speak both in Freue and Pulpit thatfkau: God for^ 
f* kid that %oe thould ever me that deaf! If tea men's Toycet be 
^ louder than one, then would the noyse of Erroor drown the 
*^ Toyce of Truth: Ignorance it usually damorous and loud, but 
*< Truth is modesty though aealous: One orthodox iaithfull 
^ Teacher, would scarce be seen or finde room for the crowd of 
''seducers: For the godly, compared with the ungodly, arc 
" not near so few as the men of clear understanding, in oompa- 
^ rimn of the ignorant : And they are most focward to speak«» 
** that know least'' Caret TU. l2mo. 164S. 
* The Preiati might remember them, &c] See IixusTaA- 

TION, N. 

^ The punishing of wits enhaunces their autority,«at^A the F<- 
eowu St. Albans.'] " Autorit^* may be in the Latin sense for Re» • 
putation. — Lord Bacon translated this apophthegm from Tacitus s 
** Qud magis socordiam eorum inridere libet, qui prsesenti po- 
** tenti& credont ezBtingni posse etiam sequentis sevi memoriam. 
** Nam contrd, punitis ingeniis gliscit aMctoritas.*'^AimqjL* h 
IV. 35. 
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prove a nnrsiog mother to sects, but I shall easily 
shew how it will be a step-dame to Troth : and first 
by disinabling us to the maintenance of what is . 
known already. -^ 

Well knows he who uses to consider, that our 
Faith and Knowledge thrives by exercise, as well as 
our limbs and complexion. Truth is compared in 
Scripture to a streaming fountain; if her waten 
flow not in a perpetuall progression, they sicken 
into a muddy pool of conformity and tradition. A 
man may be a Heretick in the Truth ; and if he l^ 
leeve things only because his Pastor sayes sOjp^ 
the Assembly so determins, without knowing other 
reason, though his belief be true, yet the vety 
Truth he holds, becomes his Heresie^ There is not 1 

* A man may be a Heretick in the Troth ; and if he beleev^ * * 
Mngi only because hi$ Paaor $aye$ 90, cr the Astembly so deur^ 
warn without knowing other reason, though his beiitf be true, yel 
the wery Truth he holds, becomes his Heresie.] 

Before ibeological DisputaaU gave it a tecbnieal appropriation 
to what each deemed the pravities of Heterodoxy in his oppo- 
nent, *Aipsarts implied the opinion an individoal had taken up on 
any subject; it bore no reference to its Truth nor to its False- 
hood ; and ks little to peculiar, or to perverted notions of reli* 
gioot belief. *' In ista ipsa aipe<rei metuo ne plus nervorum 
*' sit/' &c. writes Cicero; Epist. ad Div. I. 15. qf. 16. 

Oqr Authour now reverts to this original and absolute im« 
|M>rt; at Ben Jonson bad previously:—'' ere you in that good 
" Heresie r I mean opinion.** The Sad Shepherd; A. I. S. 5. 

The drift of this seemingly paradoxical reasoning is in simpler 
termis*— '' Though any man's religious opinions happen to be or- 
** thodox, still are they heretical when adopted without bis own 
^ examination of their proper evidence/' Consult further his 
Treatise ''of Civil Power in ecclesiastical Causes/' where Milton 
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any burden that som would gladlier post off to ano- 
ther^ then the charge and care of their Religion. 
• There be, who knows not that there be ? of Protes- 
tants and Professors'^ who live and dye in as arrant 
an implicit faith, as any lay Papist of Larelto. A 
wealthy man addicted to his pleasure and to his 

draws this distinction a second time, and opens bis meaning 
more clearly : Pr. W. I. 54d. ed. 1738. 

But is not th'is recurrence to the original acceptation, when it 
has been superseded by an accidental application, injudicious 
and faulty ? It looks too much like an ambitious display of 
Marning. Thus to give a word a twofold signification ; to set 
l||^ih opposition with itself; now to be understood in its radical, 
and now in an acquired sense, savours more of conceit thaa 
of argument. Surely we should avoid every practice which 
adds to the instability or to the uncertainty of Language ; and 
such fluctuations, since they render the meaning of words pre- 
carious and indefinite, must needs lead to ambiguity. 

'' ProUHanti and Professors.] They who afiected a sancti* 
monious observance of religious duties were then called iVo- 
feuort. This the examples following abundantly ascertain : 

** A Diocese in which there were as many strict Prqfe$»or$ of 
** Religion [commonly called Puritans) as in any part of Eng* 
^ land.'* i»% ; Hist, qf the Pari. p. 55. 4/o. And Fr. Shuurla: 

*' There's many Libertines, for one Prqfessour, 

*' Nor doe Prqfessors all.professe aright 

*• 'Mong whom there often lurks a Hypocrite." 

Divine Poems; p. 67. 12mo. 16S0. 

Again; it is related in the Memoirs qf CoL Hutchimon, that 
his Father left him *' at bord in a very religious house, where 
** new superstitions and pharisaical holiness, straining at gnattt 
*' and swallowing camels, gave him a little disgust, and was 
'< awhile a stumbling block in his way of pvLver prqfession, when 
•' he saw 2imo(ig prqfessors such unsuitable miscarriages/' p. 32. 
4to. ISOd, 
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profits, finds Religion to be a traffick so entangrdj 
and of so many piddling accounts, that of all mys- 
teries he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon 
that trade. What should he doe ? fain he would 
have the name to be religious, fain he would bear 
up with his neighbours in that. What does he 
therefore, but resolvs to give over toyling, and to 
find himself out som factor, to whose care and 
credit he may commit the whole managing of his 
religious affairs; som Divine of note and estima- 
tion that must be. To him he adheres, resigns the 
whole ware-house of his Religion, with all the locks 
and keyes into his custody ; and indeed makes the 
Tery person of that man his Religion ; esteems his 
associating with him a sufficient evidence and com- 
mendatory of his own piety. So that a man may 
say his Religion is now no more within himself, but 
is becom a dividuall movable, and goes and comes 
neerhim^ according as that good man frequents 

' His Religion is now no more within himself, but is becom a 
diTidaall movable, and goes and cotnes neer him,} Dividual is 
divisible: 

** Twinn'd, and from her hath no dividual being/' 

Par. L. XII. 85. 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher, X. 24. edit, 1778. 
— *' true love 'tween maid and maid may be 
** More than in sex dividual** 
Here Seward, thinking dividual destroyed the sense, gave indi* 
vidmal; and so made the text speak jost the reverse of what the 
dramatic Poets intended. Individual is inseparable, indivisible, 
as in Tetraehordon : '* His Tautology al^ of indissoluble and 
^ individual, is not to be imitated/' p. 20. 4/o. 1045. 

K 
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the house. He eDtertains bim, gives him gifts, 
feasts him, lodges him ; his Religion comes home 
at night, praies, is liberally supt, and sumptaoosljr 
laid to sleep, rises, is saluted, and after the Malm- 
sey, or some well spic't brus^e, and better break- 
fasted^ then He whose morning appetite would have 
gladly fed on green figs between Bethany and Jeru^ 
sdenti his Religion walks abroad at eight, and 
leaves his kind entertainer in the shop trading all 
day without his Religion. 

^ 4fter the Malmsey, or some well-spic't bniage» and better 
hredltfasted.'\ Ben Jonson bad characteriz*d the Puritan Minis- 
ten Zealot qfthe Land Busy's sumptaous fare at his Patroness's 
by much the same sort of description:— '* fast by the teeth P 
" the cold Turkye-pye i' the Cupboard, with a great white Loaf 
** on his left hand, and a Glass qf Malfnsey on his right.'* 
Bartholomew Fair, A, 1. 5. 16. 

From Milton's representation of the usual morning repast in 
a family of staid and sanctimonious manners, we may gather 
the improved habits of life as to Temperance which have taken 
place since his days. Such beverage if now set at all on the 
Breakfast Table is only for the Fox-hunter before he goes out to 
the chase. 

Spiced Liquors for a long space of time were among the luxu- 
ries of our Ancestours. Froissart, as I recollect, mentions, that 
the Black Prince after the Battle of Poitiers, among other 
courtesies presented his prisoner, the King of France, with a 
cop of Wine and Spices. And a Poet, our Authoufs conteift- 
porary, asks, 

" What though some have a fraught 
" Of Cloves and Nutmegs, and in Cinnamon sail f 
" If thou hast wherewithal! to q>ice a draught, 
" When griefs prevail.** 

Herbert; the Temple, p. 131. l2mo. 16il. 
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Another sort there be, who when they hear, that 
all things shall be ordered, all things regulated and 
settrd; nothing writt'n but what passes through 
the custom-house of certain Publicans that have 
the tunaging and the poundaging of all free spok'n 
Truth ^; will strait give themselvs up into your hands^ 
mak'em and cut*em out what Religion ye please : 
there be delights, there be recreations and jolly 
pastimes, that will fetch the day about from sun to 
sun, and rock the tedious year as in a delightfull 
dreamt What need they torture their heads with 

* Through the cuitam house qf certain Pablicans that Jtave the 
tanagiog and the poUodaging cf all free spok'n Truth.'\ Johnson 
ezplaius a Publican to be a toll-gatherer. If he had said a coU 
lector qf Taxes, he would have been more correct : " In all 
" places Men that are grieved with payments to the Public, 
^ discharge their anger upon the Publicans; that is to say. Far* 
" mers. Collectors, and other Officers of the Public Revenue," — 
Hobbes; Works; p. 140. fol 1651. 

The levying of T\tnnage and Poundage on merchandize by 
royal authority alone was a Grievaoce which had been con- 
demned at the moment of their Dissolution by a tumultuary 
Vote of the House of Commons who sate for a short time in 
1629. 

* There be delights, there be recreations and jolly pastimes, that 
will fetch the day about from sun to sun, and rock the tedious year 
4U ina ddightfuU dream*'] After the industry with which po* 
litical enmity has widely propagated that Milton felt no synv- 
pathy in the affections of social life, it behoves his admirers to 
remove this aspersion on his memory. The more so, since 
Johnson has given currency to the persuasion that be was of 
unaroiable manners and a recluse ; *' an acrimonious and surly 
fiepublicao/' who was destitute of, the milder virtues. Saa« 
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that which others have tak'n so strictlj^ and sa 
unalterably into their own pourveying ? These are 

guine» not to say epthasiaitic, id his complexional tempera^ 
ment, it is not reasonable to believe that Milton was of an 
austere or repulsive demeanour; and he possessed by far too 
much native dignity, to be Pharisaical. With all his eager 
appetite for Knowlege^ an^ habitudes of severe Stody^ he did 
not keep entirely aloof from the fesUl board. This was no 
part of his doctrine; neither was it his practice to seqaes* 
ter himself altogether from the world. Far otherwise: Ha 
taught 

'' For other things mild Heaven a time ordains, 
*' And disapproves that Care, tho' wise in show, 
" That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
'' And when God sends a chearful hour refrains.'' 

So he says in the Sonnet on his own loss of sight; and this is 
not the tone of a man who regarded the intercourses of society 
with sourness or disdain ; nor the language of one who held 
back from it as incompatible with the close application of a de* 
voted Scholar. 

None of his Vindicators have dwelt on this traite of character, 
which Edward Phtlipps attests very quaintly : ** Once in three 
^ weeks or a month, he would drop into the society of some 
" young Sparks of his acquaintance, the chief whereof were 
*' Mr. Alphry, and Mr. Miller, two Gentlemen of Grays Inn, 
*' the Beau's of those times, but nothing near so bad as those 
'' now-a^ays; with these Gentlemen he would so far make bold 
''with his Body, as now and then to keep a Gaudy-day.'^ 
Life prefixed to the Transl qf Letters qf State; p. 20, 1694. 
• By this transient glimpse which his Nephew and Pupil, his 
only Biographer who had a personal knowlege of him, afifordi 
us of the immortal Bard in his hours of convivial indulgence, we 
view him in a new and pleasing light; while it makes clear, that 
the forcible and eloquent language in the text was a sponta- 
neous and unexaggerated sally, not a feigned effusion to suit the 
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the fruits which a dull ease and cessation of our 
knowledge will bring forth among the People. 
How goodly^ and how to be wisht were such an 
obedient unanimity as this ? what a fine conformity 
would it starch us all into ? doubtles a stanch and 



occasion of the argament^Wbo among the Lyric Poets has 
giTen a warmer coloaring to festive delights? 

At the same time, this passage helps to show that the late T. 
Warion imputed ** a natural sererity of mind'' to Milton an- 
jattly, if he m&de ase of this phrase in a sense distinct from 
that of the elder Richardson, who had before observed that the 
Foet ^ had a gravity in his temper, not melancholy, or not till 
^ the latter part of hit Life, not soar, morose, or ill-natafd ; 
** but a certain severity of Mind, a Miod not conjlescendiog to 
'* little things." I4ft prefixed to Notes and Remarks on Par. 
Lost. p. 15. Bvo, 1734. — Still I shoold h^e preferred in both 
these instances, because it would have been uneqaivocal, to 
have characterized the Authour of Paradise Lost as endowed 
with an elevation of Thought which could but ill stoop to 
ieritiei. Milton's self-control and temperate habits enhance 
his merit in a high degree; as they were the result of a reso« 
lotion, formed soon after he arrived at manhood, to '' spend 
" his years in the search of civil and religious knowlege/' — iV, 
W. I. 135. ed. 1738. 

*« all his study bent 

" To worship God aright, and know jiis works 

" Not hid, nor those things last, which might preserve 

" Freedom and Peace to Men." 

P. L. XL 577. 

Let me add, that he probably shadowed his own regulated 
forbearance in the closing couplet of another poetical adi^ress. 
He if inviting a Friend to appoint a place where they might 
sometimes meet and pas$ a winter's day together in colloquial 
enjoyment, and elegant festivity, when he concludes, 

'' He, who of those delights can judge, and spare 
** To interpose them oft. is not unwise." 
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solid peece of frame-work, as any January could 
freeze together'. 

Nor much better will be the cousequeuce ev'n 

' How goodfy, and how to be wuhU were such an obedient una* 
nimity as this, what a fine conformity would it starch us alt info f 
doubtless a stanch and solid peece qf frame-work, as any January 
could freeze together.'] I wish we could read yroi< work. Ilia 
not easy to explicate a satisfactory meaDing out of **frasnc 
work/' as it stands here. 

There is io his Tract against ** Prelacy!* a splendid ampli« 
fication of this reasoning from the dead repose of a forced Con- 
formity. For nervous imagery and the masculine elegance of 
its style, it has not often beeti surpassed. '' Do they [the Pre- 
*' lates] keep away Schism ? if to bring a n«mb and chill stapidity 
** of Soul, ao^ unactive blindness of Mind upon the People by 
** their leaden Doctrine, or no Doctrine at all ; if to penecutft 
" all knowing and zealous Christians by the violence of their 
" Courts, be to keep away Schism, they keep away Schism 
" indeed : and by this kind of Discipline all Italy and Spain is 
" as purely and politically kept from Schism as England bath 
'' been by them. With as good a plea might the dead palsy 
** boast to a man, 'tis I that free you from stitches and pains, 
" and the troublesome feeling of cold and heat, of wounds and 
" strokes ; if I were gone, ail these would molest you. The 
•' winter might as well vaunt itself against the Spring, 1 destroy 
** all noisome and rank weeds, I keep down all pestilent va* 
" pours ; yes, and ail wholesome herbs, and all fresh dews, by 
" your violent and hide- bound frost : btit when the gentle west 
" winds shall open the fruitful bosom of the Earth, thus over- 
** girded by your imprisonment, then the flowers put forth and 
** spring, and then the Sun shall scatter the mists, and the 
'< manuring hand of the tiller shall root up all that burdens the 
** soil without thank to your bondage. But far worse than any 
** frozen captivity is the bondage of Prelates ; for that other, if 
** it kept down any thing which is good within the Earth, so doth 
'< it likewise that which is ill ; but these let out freely the ill, 
*' and keep down the good, or else keep down the lesser ill, and 
" let out the greatesL*' B. 1. cA. 6. 
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mmong the Clergy themselvs : it is uo new thing 
■ever heard of before, for a parochiaU Minister, 
who has his reward, and is at his Hercules pillars 
in a warm benefice, to be easily inclinable, if he 
have nothing else that may rouse up his studies, to 
finish his circuit in an English Concordance and a 
topic folio^ the gatherings and savings of a sober 
graduatshipS & Harmony and a Catena, treading 
ibe constant round of certain common doctrinall 
heads, attended with their uses, motives, marks 
and means ; out of which, as out of an alphabet or 
sol fa^ by forming and transforming, joyning and 

* To finUh his circuit in an English Concordance and a topic 
folio, the gatherings and savings cf a sober graduatship, &c.] A 
topic folio comprehended more than we now express by a folio 
Common-place, In bis Artis Logical plenior institution &c pur 
Authour explains the phrase ; " Argum^ntoram itaqne inyentio 
«* Topica Graeci nominator; <)aia r^irsf continet, i. e. locos unde 
'' argamenta sumontor, Tiimqae docet et rationem argomenta 
''bene inveniendi, sue nimirum ordine collocata; unde vel a4 
''geoesin expromantur, yel in analysi explorentur, invento- 
'^ rumque simul vim atqoe usum exponit.'' — Qqf. 2. 

While resident at the UniTersity* when only not a boy, he 
▼enVed a coinplaii)t similar to that he is stating aboTe : '' Sane 
'' apud nos, quod sciaro, Tix onus atqne alter est, qui non Phi- 
'' lologis, pariter & Philosophis, prope rodis et profaous, ad 
'* Theologiam devolet implomis ; earn quoque |evit^r admodum 
'' attingere contentus, quantum forte sofficiat conciunculae quo« 
" quo modo conglutinandse, & tanquam tritis aliunde pannis 
^ consuende : adeo ot Terandom sit ne sensim ingruat in Clerum 
" Qostmm sacerdotalis ilia superioris saeculi Ignorantia." — fyist. 
Fam. III. 

* Sol fa — ] The name of two Notes in the Gammut, which 
was gifeu them by Guido Aretino, the inventor of this musical 
notation ; from the initial Syllables of two verses in a Latin 
Hymn. Woods. 
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dis-joyning variously a little book-crafty and two 
hours meditation might furnish him unspeakably to 
the performance of more than a weekly charge of 
sermoning: not to reck'n up the infinit helps ^ of 

. * Not to reckon up the inBnit helpt.'] Milton's Orthography 
gave Prr>nuDciation the prefereoce over Etymology. He, ac* 
cordingly, put the apostrophed mark, or wholly sunk the o, 
where it is inarticulately pronounced, as above in recVn and 
elsewhere in pritner, &c. And the sane with other Voweli» 
where there is tbe same failure of an express enunciation ; e. gr. 
mecTcin, ordnaty covenant. A slovenly mode of utterance but 
too common among us, and which confounds all oar Vowels in 
the same indistinct sound. 

The spelling of iVi/fntV without the supplemental e exemplifies 
hi"* general scheme; as it also explains why in some instances he 
added this as a servile Letter to the end of a word. In this 
Oration infinit is printed like opposit, obdurat, Senat, Prelai, and 
many more, as it is spoken. This was the rule likewise pre- 
scribed to the Printers of his own Editions of Par. Lost, except 
when in accommodation to the measure the last Syllable is to 
be produced, then to denote it to be long an e was appended. 
As, 

*' Be infinitfy good, and of his good 
** As liberal and free as infinite.'' 

p. 97. of 8po. edit. 1674-. 
That these variations were not fortuitous is clear : 

" Through the infinite Host, nor less for that." 

ib.p. 14S. 

*' For which to the ir{fimtly Good we owe.'' 

• ib. p. 175. 

In these instances, where he placed the accent on the middle 
Syllable, he subjoined the e. So we find on system an adsciti- 
tious e to the closing word of the Verse, to show that there 
ought to be a rest on the last Syllable, that it might;, I sujppose. 
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mterltnearieB, breviaries^ synopses, and other loiter- 
ing gear. But as for the multitude of Sermons 

answer to the final Spondee of Latin Hexameters. Tbns^ 

** Tbe bond of Natare drew me to my own^, 
** My <nm in thee« for what thoa art is mine/' 

ib.p. 242. 
Again ; ^ 

*' When in orbtfs 
*' Of ckcpit inexpressible they 3to6d 
*' Orb within orb, thd Father infinit<r." 

ib. p. 134. 

The omission of this e was further to '' perform the effect'' of 
accentual notation ; and therefore it is that these Editions ex- 
hibit '' Proserpin" (P. L. IV. 269.). " Nectarin," {ib. 332.) and 
'' Maritim/' {ib, XI. 398.), because contrary to the authority 
of custom, the .metre constrains the 4ctu$ in these words to be 
thrown back to the middle Syllable. 

It is extraordinary, that none of Bentle/^ antagonists should 
iM?e urged this laboured exactitude of Spelling in refutation of 
his hypothesis that there was an Editor of the original Edition 
of Par. Lost, who beside typographical faults, had foisted in 
several of his own verses. The phantom must have instantly 
faded before this objection. 

Where the e was not subsidiary to the written representation 
of the vocal breathing, but was entirely surd, he discarded it: 
for example; judg, fesaif revenu, skon, wort. In such cases 
to have retain^ the superfluous Letter might haye misled as to 
the use to which it was applied in other places. 

S, as interpolated in Island, and the intercalary g in foreign, 
were retrenched by others as well as by Milton. We see that 
Chaucer spelt to the sound ; and this seems to have been the 
rule most attended to by our Forefathers; thongh it was the 
opinion of Gibbon, that Languages gradually lose sight of £ty- 
ihology and come to be regulated by Pronunciation. 

As written words are but the signs of sound. Letters wholly 
mute should be regarded as a defect The motive therefore 
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ready printed and pil'd up, on every text that is 
not difficulty our London trading St* TTiomas in bis 
Testry, and adde to boot St. Martin, and St. Hugh'', 
have not within their hallowM limits more vendible 
ware of all sorts ready made : so that penury he 
never need fear of Pulpit provision, having where 
so plenteously to refresh his magazin. But if. his 
rear and flanks be not impalM^ if his back dore be 
not securM by the rigid Licencer,,but that a bold 
Book may now and then issue forth, and give the 
assault to some of his old collections in their 
trenches, it will concern him then to keep waking, 
to stand in watch, to set good guards and sentinells 

with our Aatboor might hare been the beneBt of Foreigners ; as 
with the mode of pronoaocing Latin and Greek which he wished 
to have introdoced. — The French hav^ so many qoiescent Let- 
ters as to make too much of their Language merely Language 
to the eye. 

7 Our London trading Si. ThotnoM in his vestfy, and adde to 
hoot St, Martin, and St. Hugh, &c.] This appears to convey a 
reflection on some Preachers who had converted the Vestry<- 
room into a warehouse and place of sale for their Sermons. But 
I am unable to designate the individuals by name. 

* J[f his rear and flanks he not impal'd — ] He has this last 
word in Par. Lost. VL 553. 

•* impaPd 
** On every side with shadowing squadrons deep/' 

i. e. drfended or surrounded. But from what follows presently 
afterward in my Text, I am inclined to think it is there in a 
different acceptation, and that he would now have the Reader 
understand him as meaning, guarded with the valli, the stakes 
or palisadoes, which the Romans made use of to strengthen their 
entrenchments. 
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about his receivM opinions, to walk the round and 
counter-round with his fellow inspectors, fearing 
lest any of his flock be seduc't, who also then 
would be better instructed, better exercised and dis- 
ciplined. And God send that the fear of this dili- 
gence which must then be us'd, doe not make us 
affect the lazines of a licencing Church J 

For if we be sure we are in the right, and doe 
not hold the Truth guiltily, which becomes not% if 

* Jfxve be sure toe are in ike riglu, and doe not hold the Truth 
guiltily, which becomes not."] We have a deyelopment of 
what !• meant by the expression " holding the Truth guiltily** 
in the succeeding extract from his latest Publication: 
" With good and religious Reason, therefore all Protestant 
^ Churches {with one consent, and particularly the Church of 
** England, in her thirty nine Articles (Artie. 6th, I9tb, 20th, 
*' 21st, and elsewhere), maintain these two points, as the main 
" Principles of true Religion ; that the Rule of true Religion is 
" the word of God only; and that their Faith ought not to be an 
^ implicit Faith, that is, to believe, though as the Church be- 
" lieves, agUinst or without express authority qf Scripture. 
" And if all Protestants as uniyersally as they hold these two 
" Principles, so attentiTely and religiously would observe them, 
" they would avoid and cut off many Debates and Contentions, 
** Schisms and Persecutions, which too oft have been among 
" them, and more firmly unite against the common adversary. 
" For hence it directly follows, that no true Protestant can per- 
'* secnte or not tolerate his fellow Protestant, though dissenting 
'* from him in some opinions ; but he must flitly deny and re- 
** nounce these two his own main Principles, whereon true Re- 
''ligionis founded; while he compels his Brother from that 
*' which he believes as the manifest word of God, to an implicit 
'' Faith (which he himself condemns) to the endangering of his 
^' Brother's Sool. Whether by rash belirf, or outward coitfor^ 
" mity: /or whatsoever is not qf Faith, is Sin" Of true Re^ 
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we our selves condemn not oar own weak and fri- 
Tolous teaching, and the People for an untaught 
and irreligious gadding rout ; what can be more 
ftiir, then when a man judicious, learned, and of a 
conscience, for ought we know, as good as theirs 
that taught us what we know, shall not privily 
from house to house, which is more dangerous, but 
openly by writing publish to the world what his 
opinion is, what his reasons, and wherefore that 
which is now thought cannot be . sound. Christ 
nrg'd it as wherewith to justifie himself, that he 
preacht in publick; yet writing is more publick 
then preaching; and more easie to refutation, if 
need be, there being so many whose businesse and 
profession meerly it is, to be the champions of 
Truth; which if they neglect, what can be im- 
puted but their sloth, or unability ? 

Thus much we are . hinder'd anc| dis-inur'd by 
this cours of Licencing toward the true knowledge 
of what we seem to know. For how much it hurts 
and hinders the Licencers themselves in the calling 
of their Ministry, more then any secular employ- 
ment, if they will discharge that office as they 
ought, so that of necessity they must neglect either 
the one duty or the other, I insist not, because it 
is a particular, but leave it to their own conscience, 
how they will decide it there. 



ligion, Hareiic, Schitm, Toleration, and xvhat best meam nuy 
he us'd against the growth qf Popery; p, 4, 4to. 1673. 
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There is yet behind of what I purposM to lay 
open, the incredible losse and detriment that this 
plot of Licencing puts us to» more then if som 
enemy at sea should stop up all our hav'ns and 
ports, and creeks ; it hinders and retards the im- 
portation of our richest marchandize. Truth : nay, 
it was first establisht and put in practice by Anti- 
christian malice and mystery ^ on set purpose to 
extinguish, if it were possible, the light of Refor« 
mation, and to settle falshood ; little differing from 
that policie wherewith the Turk upholds his AU 
caran, by the prohibition of Printing. 'Tis not de- 
ny'd, but gladly confest, we are to send our thapks 
and vows to Heav'n, louder then most of Nations, 
for that great measure of Truth which we enjoy, 
es^cially in those main points between us and the 
Pope, with his appertinences the Prelats : but he 

* Put in practice by Antichristian malice and mystery — ] 
Myitery first deoeted the associated Jhatemity qf ar^ trade, or 
handicrqft occupation. Afterwaid, this term shared the fate of 
the cognate terms, Crqfi, and Art, degeoeratiog into an iU 
tense. It seems now to hate expressed wify contrivance, trick- 
ing management. This may be ezempTiBed from Clarendon: 
** They found it much easier to transact any thing contrived and 
** framed by snch a Committee, than originally offered and de- 
*' bated in either House, before the mystery was understood.'* 
Jfiit. qf the Rebellion ; L 604. Svo. 1807. 

Again, in Par. R^. 

— '' so apt, in regal arts, 
*' And regal mysteries,'* 

III. 248. 

By which he glanced, we may infer, at the artes 4* instrumenta 
regni, which James I. facetiously phrased King-crqft, 
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who thinks we are to pitch our tent here, and have 
attained the utmost prospect of Reformation, that 
the mortall glasse wherein we contemplate, can 
ffaew us^ till we come to beatific vision, that man 

* The uttnoit prapect qf Reformation, that the mortaU glatt« 
wherein we contemplate, can shew us,'\ Our Authour had not in 
mind merely St. Paul to the Corinthians (1 Ep. 13. 12.) " For 
" now we see through a ghn darkly." He thought also of the 
magical Mirrours which ate of not unfrequent recurrence in the 
fictions of the Romance- writers. Lord Bacon has the same al* 
lusion : " I do find therefore in this inchanted glass four idols^ 
'' or false appearances of several and distinct sorts.'' Works ; 
I. 388. Ato. 1765. In II Penseroso (v. 113.) he particularizei 
"^^▼irtuous Ring and Glass*' presented to Canace, among the 
wodders related by Chaucer in the story of Cambuscan : 

'' This Mirrour eke, that I have in min bond, 

*' Hath swiche a might, that Men may in il lee^ 

" Whan ther shal falle ony adyersitee 

** Unto your regne, or to yourself also, 

** And openly, who is your frend or fo. 

" And over all this, if any lady bright 

'' Hath set hire herte on any maner wigbt» 

** If he be fals«, |he shal bis treson see, 

" His newe love, and all his subtiltee 

*' So openly, that ther shal nothing bide.'' 

Canierbwy Tales; Tynohiti's edit. I. 424. Oj/ord. 179S. 

That famous adept in the occult arts, Cornelius Agrippa, was 
a practiser of these fantastic illusions. In a Glass of the same 
deceptive kind, he set before the Earl of Surrey, while travelling 
on the Continent, the fair Geraldine, then in England, ill, re« 
dining on a couch, and reading one of the Sonnetn this Noble- 
man bad addressed to her. See Drayton's England^s Heroicali 
Spistles: Poems, p. 226 fol. 1613. 

More concerning these representations, which vie with the 
exhibitions of the German Illumtnatit might be gleaned witb 
little pains from our old Poetry, and old Plays. The iosuncei 
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by this very opinion declares, that he is yet farre 
short of Truth. 

Truth indeed came once into the world with 
her divine Master, and was a perfect shape m6$$ 
glorious to look on^ : but when He ascended, and 
his Apostles after him were laid asleep, then strait 
arose a wicked race of deceivers, who as that story 
goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, 
how they dealt with the good Osiris, took the vir- 
gin Truth, hewd her lovely form into a thousand 
peeces, and scattered them to the four winds^ 

I have brought will amply suffice to elucidate the obscurily^ 
Milton's phrase. * 

' Drtah^was a perfect shape most glorious to look on — ] He 
is alladiog to the Beauty of Virtue. Shape was then syooni- 
mous to Form. *' The Shapes make as though they would re- 
^sist» but are all dri?en io/' was one of the original Sug# 
directions in Comus, In the text he seems to haye had CicA^ 
in his thoughts : *' Habes uodique expletam et perfectam. Tor* 
«« quale, formam Honestatis i** De Fin. Bon. et Mai. IL 15. 
And he adverts again a little further on to Plato's El^coXoy, of 
which the Roman Philosopher writes to his Son, that it was a 
Form so hvefy, that if it were visible it would be sure to excite 
Hffection: " Formam quidem ipsam, Marce fili, et tanquam fa- 
" ciem honesti vides : quae si oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amoret 
" (utait Plato) excitaret sapientiae."— De Off. I. 5. 

* As that story goes qfthe ^Egyptian Typhon with his conspi- 
rators, how they dealt with the good Osiris, took the Virgin Truth, 
hew'd her lovefyform into a thousand peeces, and scatter* d them to 
the four winds.} See PlutarchU very curious Treatise on Isis Sf 
Osiris. 

Milton appears to have caught his application of this apo« 
logue from the mystical meaning that Writer elicited out of this 
fable : *£AAi)ytxoy yap rj lag stti, icou i Tvfwf to?^iJi>iOs tr^ ^sosg 
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From that time ever since» the sad friends of Tmtb, 
such as durst appear, imitating the carefull search 
that Isis made for the mangl'd body of Osiris, 
vent up aod down gathering up limb by limb stilt 
as they could find them. We have not yet found 
them all. Lords and Commons 1 nor ever shall doe, 
till her Masters second comming; he shall bring 
together every joynt and member, add shall mould 
them into an immortall feature of lovelines and per* 
fection^ Suffer not these licencing prohibitions 
to stand at every place of opiportunity forbidding 
and disturbing them that continue seeking^ that 

foy lepoY Xoyoy, Of yj 0«Of avyaryBt •>cai ovmirjo't, kou tafa^i^wa-t 
roig rskovfK^ivois dstw&ews* — Phttarcki de Iside et Onride Liber: 
p. 4. Cantab, 1744. This Bishop Squire rendered as follows : 
^nPof Im, according to the Greek mterpretation of the word, 
^ sigaiBes Koowlege ; as does the name of her professed ad- 
^ versary Typho^ Insolence and Pride, a name therefore ez- 
*' tremely well adapted to one, who, fall of ignorance and error* 
''tears in pieces and conceals that holy doctrine, which the 
" Goddess collects, compiles and delivers to those, who aspire 
^ af^er the most perfect participation of the diyine nature.** 

It is, I see, unnoticed that Stanza XXIV of the Hyrnn <m 
Qhriit*9 Nativity is also formed from this Egyptian Tale. 

' An immortall feature qf lovelines and perfection,'} See Illus* 

TRATION, O. 

^ Disturbing them that continue seeking, — ] The true force 
and propriety of seeking is not perceived by those who are 
unaware that there then existed a class of Religionists, not 
inconsiderable in numbers, whose imaginations, bewildered in 
the maze of theological controversy, were unable to settle in any 
existing mode of belief, and assumed, oddly enough, for a Chris- 
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continoe to do our obsequies to the torn; body of 
our martyr'd Saint. We boast our light ; but if 
we look not wisely on the Sun it self, it smites us 
into darknes. Who can discern those planets that 
are oft Combust''^ and those star^ of brightest mag- 

tiao congregatioD, a distinctive appellation of the sceptical 
School of Grecian Philosophers^ Zi^n^<xo}» Seekers, 

Bishop Burnet remarks on the founder of this Sect, the 
younger Sir Henry Vane, that, "he set up a form of Religion 
** in a way of his own, yet it consisted rather in a withdrawing 
'' from all other forms, than in any new or particular opinions 
" or forms ; from which he and his Party were called Seekers, 
^ and seemed to wait for some new and clearer manifesta- 
•• tionB/'^Hut. qfhU Own Time ; L 164. fol 1724. 

The Sonnet which Milton addressed to Vane, indicates that 
they were on terms of Friendthip. Can he by — " continue to 
'' do our obsequies'' — be thought to profess himself of this per* 
roasion? 

' The Son it self, it smites us into darknes. Who can discem^^, 
those Plants that are qft Combust, — ] This peculiar phenome- 
non, the darkness occasioned by the too vivid impression of 
light on the organs of sight, again afforded our epic Poet an 
Image highly poetical ; while with a grandeur truly Miltonic 
be hymns the glory in which the Deity was insphered. 

" Thee Author of all Being, 
^* Fountain of Light, thyself invisible 
^ Amid the glorious brightness where thon sit'st 
^ Thron'd inaccessible, but when thou shad'st 
^ The full blaze of thy beams, and, through a Cloud 
«* Drawn round about thee like a radiant Shrine, 
** Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear, 
'' Yet dazzle Heav'n, that brightest Seraphim 
" Approach not, but with both wings veil their eyes." 

P. L. III. 374. 

Gray transplanted the thought into bis Progress of Poesy, but 

L 
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nitode that rise atid set with the Sun, untill the 
opposite motion of their orbs bring them to such 
a place in the firmament, where they may be seeh 
evning or morning? The light which we have 
gain'd, was giv'n us, not to be ever staring on, but 
by it to discover onward things more remote from 
our knowledge'. It is not the unfrocking of a 

for ODe I €anDOt coincide with Dr. Johnmm, that it wat happilj 
imagioad : to my apprehension this application of it» to the im- 
mortal Bard'» blindness appears more worthy an imitator of 
Cowley. 

It was the advice of Sir Henry Woiimt, '' by no means t* 
^ bnild too near a great neighbour ; which were, in troth, to be 
*' as unfortunately seated on the Earthy as Mercury is in the 
" Heavens, for the most part ev^r in cambustum or ohsatrit^ 
«' under brighter beams than his own/' ' Reliqum WotUmitmm. 

* By it to discover onward things mare remote from omr k^om^ 
kdgeJ] Thus, in tbe noble Sonnet on his own blindnesi^ ad* 
dressed to his Pupil, Cyriac Skinner, 

— *' still bear op and steer 
'* Right onxoard.'' 

The general tenour of the text reminds me of an eitergetie 
exhortation in his AeotoM iff Church Governments •• If Ooi> com* 
** to trie our constancy we ought not to shrink, or stand the 
*' lease firmly for that, but passe on with more steadfast resolu- 
^ tion to establish tbe Truth though it were through a lane of. 
" sects and heresies on each side. Oiher things men do to the 
** glory of God : but sects and errors it seems God sufiTers to be 
<' finr the glory of good men, that the world may know and re« 
^ Terence their true Fortitude and undaunted Constancy in the 
** Truth. Let us not therefore make these things an incumbrance 
** or an excuse of our delay in reforming, which Goo sends as 
** as an incitement to proceed with more honour and alacrity. 
" For if there were no opposition where were tbe triall of an 
^ mfaigned goodnesse and magnanimity ? Vertue that waters 
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PrieM^ the ufiiiiitring of a Bishop^ and the ve^ 
m6vitig him from oS the Presbtftman shooldere that 
will make ti? a happy Nation, no, if other things 
as great in the Church, and in the rule of life both 
economicall and politicall be not lookt into and r(5-» 
form'd^ we have lookt so long upon the blaze that 
Zmnglius and Calvin hath beacon'd up* to us, that 

'' is not Yertae^ bat Vice revolted from it self, and after a while 
" reluming."— />• 28. 4/o. 

* 7%e rule <tf l4f<$ both economicall and poUiieall be not hoki 
imo and r^arm^d*'} Miltok was at this time strenooasly occa« 
pied with endeavours to prepare the public mind for a Law on 
the Liberty of Biforce. It was an object near to bis hearty and 
be now glances at it by the word economical, i. e. dameitie. la 
tte Address prefixed to his Doctrine. a9^ DiecipHne qfDivqrce, 
be calls a Marriage between persons ill-assorted to each other* 
** an economicall misfortune.'' With a similar sense, Quarles : 
** The economical part (the object whereof is private Society) 
'' teacheth first the carriage qfthe Wife to her Hu$band"'^IH* 
vine Poems; p. 86. 12mo. 1630. 

' Zuinglius and Ckdvin hath beaconed «p — J So before, ^ the 
" bag-pipe and the rebbeck readj" — &c. And, Par. £. IL 495. 

^ Attest their joy, that hill and valley ringt." 
t*his idiom, a Verb in the singular Number with more than one 
nominative Case, is peculiar but classical % 

*' Exoritur clamorque virum clangorque tubarom.** 

JEn. U. SIS. 
** Mater sseva Cupidinom, 
''* Thebansaque/ttfret me Semels Poer. 

Horat.Carm,LXX}L I. 
t'Quo bmta tellos, et vaga fiumina, 
" Quo Styx, et invisi horrida Tsenari 
** Sedes, Atlantensque finis 

^ Concutiturr tb. XXXIV. 9. 

This mode, if it were undoubtedly correct, it would, I thinks 

L 2 
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we are stark blind. There be who perpetually 
complain of schisms and sects^ and make it such a 
calamity that any man dissents from their maxims. 
*Tis their own pride and ignorance which causes 
the disturbing,' who neither will hear with meek- 
nes, nor can convince, yet all must be supprest 
which is not found in their Syntagma^. They are 
the troublers, they are the dividers of unity, who 
neglect and permit not others to unite those disse- 
vered peeces which are yet wanting to the body of 
Truth. To be still searching what we know not, 
by what we know, still closing up Truth to Truth as 
we find it (for all her body is Iwmogeneal^ and pro- 
portionall) this is the golden rule in Theology as 
well as in Arithmetick, and makes up the best 
harmony in a Church; not the forc't and out* 



be better not to follow, since the practice mutt increase the let- 
ter $, which is unfortunately so multitudinous in our Language 
as to make it by far too sibilant. 

^ All must be ntppmt which is not found in their Syntagma.] 
Though now gone out of use, this word was inserted in the Eng- 
lish Dictionaries of the time; and is to be found in Marvel! ; 
who speaking, in his celebrated Tract the Rehearsal trantfrosed^ 
of the invention of moveable Types, says ironically — ** a bulky 
** Dutchman, — contriving those innumerable syntagmes of alpha- 
^ bets, hath pestered the world ever since,'' &c. Works; II. 7. 
4/0. Milton, I apprehend, adheres to the Greek idiom, of 
which Isocraieif Areopagitic Oration affords an apt example : 
" Td lUf ovf STNTATMA trjf iroX/rskf rowuror r^v oJroi;.'*— 
(Op* L 324. ed. Batt. 1749.) <' Such was their System of Pc^ 
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ward anion of cold, and neutral^ and inwardly di- 
vided minds, l^'^ 

Lords and Commons of England ! consider wbat 
Nation it is wherof ye are, and wberof ye are the 
goyernonrs: a Nation not slow and dull, but of. a 
quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute to in* 
vent, suttle and sinewy to discours, not beneath the 
reach of any point the highest that human capacity 
can soar to^ Therefore the studies of Learning in 
her deepest Sciences have bin so ancient, and so 
eminent among us, that Writers of good antiquity, 
and ablest judgement have bin perswaded that ev'n 
the school of Pythagoras, and the Persian wisdom 
took beginning from the old Philosophy of this 
Jland^ And that wise and civill Roman, Julius 



^ A Nation not slow and dull, but qf a quick, ingenious, and 
fitrcing spirit; acute to invent, suttle and sinewy to discours, 
not beneath the reach oj any point the highest that human cc^acity 
can soar to."] This lofty panegyric bears no slight resenir 
biance to what Voltaire wrote in praise of the mental qualifica- 
tions and intellectaal activity of the English Nation: '' Les Ita- 
'' liens ces peoples ing^oienx ont craint de penser, les FraD9aia 
*' n'ont ose penser qu'i demie, et les Anglais qui ont vole jus» 
" qu*au del, parce qu'on ne leur a point coupe les ailes sont de* 
" venns les precepteors de nations. Noas leur devons toot de* 
«' puis les loix primitives de la gravitation, depuis le calcul de 
" I'infini et la connaissance precise de la lumiere si vainement 
'' combattueSf jusqu'a la nouvelle charue, et i Tinsertion de la 
" petite verole^ combattues encore."~-Ocff sur la Mort de Ma^^ 
dame de Bareith, avecune Lettre,par Mons. de VoUdire. 

* Writers qf good antiquity, and ablest judgement, have bin 
per^Ufade^that en'n the school of Pythagoras, and the Periiaa 
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Agricola^ who govern'd once here for Vasar^ pre* 
ferr*d the natarall wits of Britain, before the la«- 
bour^d studies of the French ^ Nor is it for nothing 

Wisdom took beginning from the old Philosophy of this Hand.] 
Was the elder Pliny his authority for this statement relative to 
the origin of " the Persian wisdom ?'* " Britannia hodieqae earn 
«' attonite celebrat tantis caerimoniis^ Tt d^dme Perm vidari 
** poMiit. . Adeo ista toto mundo consensere qnanqaam discofdi, 
•'et sibi ignoto. "—iVa<. Hist. I. 30. c. 4. 

But this Writer's reflection in the latter sentence^ on th^ 
agreement of customs among nations not known to each other it 
unfounded, as to this particular application : for the similarity 
between numbers of radical words in the Persian Language and 
the Teutonic Dialects, affords the sorest and convincing evidence 
of considerable intercourse having subsisted at some remote pe« 
riod^ perhaps in their primsval history, between the inhabitants 
of that country and the hordes who peopled northern Europe. 

«' The old Philosophy of this Hand'' v^as that Ungfat by the 
Druids. Of which an ingenious but fanciful Philologist, Mr. 
Cieland, does not hesitate to avow it as his opinion that ** a jost 
" examination would, in all probability, restore to the British 
*' Druids the honor of the sublimest and usefullest discoveries 
" issuing from the gloomy depths of their groves, and of their 
*' simple but awful cells of instruction, ibost likely, ages before 
" the real or fabulous siege of Troy. So that, without even 
*' straining facts or words, what Cicero alledged to have been 
*' only matter of opinion, as to Athens, was literally true as to 
*' Britain : * Undo humanitas, doctrina, religio, fruges, jura« 
" Meges ortae, atque in omoes terras distributae putantur.'^' — Tke 
Way to JTUngs by Wards, and to Words by Things; p.dB, Svo. 1706. 

Lipsius, however, doubted, according to Selden, whether Py* 
thagoras received the doctrine of the Transmigration of Souls 
«' from the Druids, or they from him? because in his travels he 
^ converst as well with Gaulish as Indian Philosophers." — Nol€9 
tm the first Song qf Drayton's Poly-olbum'; p. 14. >W. 

^ Thaf wise and civill Roman, Julius Agricola» who governed 
on^ heri for Ctemr, preferred the naturalt wiu of Britain, befbre 
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that the grieve and frugal TransUvanum sends out 
yearly from as farre as tbe mountanous borders of 
Mussia, aod beyond the Hcrcynian wildernes^ not 
their youth, bat their stay'd men, to learn onr Ian* 
goage, and our t/icohgic arts. Yet that whieh is 
above all this, the favour ajid the love of Heaven, we 
have great argomept to think in a peculiar manner 
propitious and propending towards us. Why else 
was this Nation chosen before any other, that out 
of her as out of Sion should be proclaimed and 
soonded forth the first tidings and trumpet of Re* 
formation to all Europ ? And had it not bin the 
obstinat perversnes of our Prelats against the divine 
and admirable spirit of Wkklef^ to suppresse him 

the laboured studies of the French.-- 77itf^aotf and frugal TVon- 
mkHmian undi oui yearly, ^^^.J ^ Sequens hiems salaberrimit 
^ eoDsiliis absampU namqiie, ut homines dispersi ac rades, eoqne 
''bello feciles, quietietotio per volaptates assoescerent: hor* 
* tari privatiai, adiavare poblieoj at templa, fora, domus ex« 
'' traerent, laodaado prottptos* et eastigando segnes. ita ho- 
^Doris aemalatio pro necessitate erat Jam Tcro prinoipam 
^ alios liberalibus artibos erodire, et ingeiiia Britannarum $mdiia 
** QalloTum an$tferr€, at qoi modo liogaam Romanam abnue* 
** bant, eloqueDtiam concuf itperent. inde etiam M>itos oostri 
«'hoaor# et freqoens toga* paaUatimqae diicessum ad deiini* 
" meota yiiioram* porticys« et babea, et cooviTiorom elegan- 
^ ^ tiam. idqae apud imperitos bomanitas yocabatar« cum para 
«' senritotis esset.'' To^'Hv; 11.491. edit. ^maiL 1752. 

This description oi the successful results arising from Agri* 
fob's oonoiliatory ado^ioistratioo of Briuin fully warraats the ap<» 
plication to him of the epithets ** wise god civiW* tba| is, poliik. 

I have not a sufficient acquaipt^oce with our eoc||»siasti^ 
Hittory te give an explanation of the annual mission from 
TransyWiu^ia tQ this Country, gientipned abov^. 
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as a schismatic and innovator, perhaps, neither the 
Bohemian Husse and Jerom, no, nor the name of 
Luther, or of Calvin had bin ever known : the gloty 
of reforming all our neighbours had bin compleatly 
oiirs. But now, as our obdurat Clergy have with 
violence demean'd the matter^ we are become 
hitherto the latest and the backwardest Scholiers, 
of whom God offered to have made us the teachers. 
Now once again by all concurrence of signs, and 
by the generall instinct of holy and devout noieir, 
as they daily and solemnly expresse their thoughts, 
God is decreeing to begin some new and great pe- 
riod in his Church, ev'n to the reforming of Refor- 
mation it self: what does he then but reveal Him- 
self to his servants, and, as his manner is, first to his 
English- men''? I say as his manner is, first to us^ 

* WUh violence demeaned the matter.] u e. managed it So 
in the Paston Letters; ** Ye charge of ye Reule dememyng ind 
** goTeroance aod also of aoufture of ye Kings persooe." IIL 4. 

'' What does he then but reveal Himseffto his servants, and, as 
bit manner is» first to his English-men ?] That the English 
People stood eminently high in the divine favour was deeply im* 
pressed on Milton's belief. This iwas a tenet congenial alike 
to bis Piety and to his Patriotism. Almost at the commence- 
ment of his earliest prose-work he advances, that "England had 
'' this Grace and Hononr from Goo to be the first that should 
" set up a Standard for the recovery of lost Troth, and blow the 
•'first Evangdick Trumpet to the Nations," &c. O/Rrformation 
touching Church' Discipline in England: p. 6. 4/o. 1641. He 
falls again into the same track of Thought in the dedicatory Ad- 
dress of bis Doct. and Disc, qf Divorce to the Parliament and 
the Assembly of Divines; where he pursues it through a dedoe* 
tion of historical examples :— -<' It would not -be the first,, or ae- 
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thoagh we mark not the no^thod of his couosels, 
andlU'e unworthy. Behold now this vast City; a 
City of refuge, the matasion house of Liberty % en^ 

^ cond time, lince our aimient Draides, by whom this Island 
" was the Cathedrail of Philosophy to France, left off their Pa- 
" gan Rites/ that England hath had this Honour Touchsatt from 
*' HeaT'o to give oOt Reformation to the world. Who was it 
^ but our English Constantine that baptized the Roman Em- 
" pire ? Who but the Northumbrian Willibrode» and Wini* 
*' fride of Devon with their followers, were the first Apostles of 
*' Germany ? Who but Alcuin and Wicklef our Countrymen 
** opened the eyes uf Europe, the one in Arts, the other in Reli^ 
''gion? Let not England, forget her precedence of teaching 
** Nations how to live."— 2nd Ed. 164.4. 

One of his Contemporaries treats such a supposition as chi- 
merical, in a remarkable passage, the phraseology of which 
leates cause to conjecture that he hinted at Milton. " If I 
" (said Algernon Sydney) should be so much an Englishman, as 
" to think the vnilqfGoi> to have been more particular^ revealed 
" to our Ancestors, than to any other Nation, and that all of them 
** ought to learn from us, yet it would be difficult to decide many 
^' questions that may arise.'' — Disc, concerning Government, cK 
3. sect. 18. 

We should regret to think that either of these inlightened* 
stedfast and hardy Assertors of their Country's Liberty had at 
any time regarded the other with an unfriendly eye. — Milton 
acknowleges with distinguishing praise the serTices which 
Sydney, among other " Patrons of the People," had rendered to 
the common Cause : — " Huitlochium, Picheringum, Striclan* 
^* dium, Sidnanrom, atque Sidneium (quod ego illustre nomen 
'' nostris semper adhasisse partihus l<ttor) Mootacutinm, Lau- 
" rentium, summo ingenio ambos, optimisque artibus expolitos; 
** aliosque permultos eximiis meritis cives, partim senatorio jam- 
** pridem muoere, partim militari operl iniignes." — iV. W. IL 
346. ed. 1738. 

* A City </ r^fiige, the mansion-house of Liberty.] Ocero 
wu in bis recollection :— '' quae una in omnibus terrii domua 
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compast and surrounded with bis protection i the 
shop of warre hath not there more anvils and ham* 
zpers waking, to fashion out the plates and instrnr 
ments of armed Justice in defence of beleagner'd 
Truth ^ then there be pens and heads there, sitting 

«« est Tirtutis, imperii, dignitatis.''— De Orai. /•!.«. 45. H9 
flyles Germany, Idbertaiis feri domicilUm, in his If^fensio sc* 
cunda, 

' The shop qf warre hath not there mare anvils aitd hammera 
waking, to fashion out the plates and instrwnents qf armed Justice 
indrfence qf beleaguered TnuKI Thus Chaucer; Cant. Tales; 

'' Som wo! ben armed in an habergeon, 
** And in a brest-plate, and in a gipon ; 
" And some wol haue a pair qf plates large.'' 
On which lyrwhitt observed, by a pair qf plates " armour for 
•* the breast and back*' was intended. There is not, however, 
sofficient precision in this explanation to insure a clear concep« 
tion of the Poet's meaning. It might b^ equally applied to the 
chain-armour or coat qfmail worn in battle by our Forefathers. 
Modem Writery confound them. A passage in Samson Ago* 
nistes marks the difference :— 

" the hammered cuiro/ss, 
" Chalybean tempered steel, and frock qf mail.** 

V. 153. 
The Military had not yet thrown off Armour altogether. 
CromwelTs own Regiment of Horse were Cuirassiers : of whom 
Whitelock says^" being well arm'd within, by the satisfaction 
" of their own Consciences, and without, by good iron arms, 
" they would as one Man, stand firmly, and charge desperately.'^ 
Memorials; p. 72. ed, 1732. . 

These Cuirassiers bore a principal part in winning the victory 
at Marston Moor; yet they with the other parliamentary forces. 
Men who possessed too much self-respect to allow themselyes to 
be called common Soldiers, as if they were mere mercenaries, 
and in consequence were styled Privates, as Ludlow informs us, 
afterward fell so far from principle that they OTertumed the 
antbority of the Parliament, engrossed the powers of Goyern* 
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by their studious lamps, musing, searching, revol?- 
ing new notions and idea's^ wherewith to present, 
as with their homage and their fealty, the approach- 
ing Reformation : others as fast reading, trying all 
things, assenting to the force of Reason and con- 
Yincement What could a man require more from 
a Nation so pliant and so prone to seek after Know* 
ledge. What wants there to such a towardly and 
pregnant soile, but wise and faithful! labourers, to 
make a knowing People, a Nation of Prophets, of 
Sages, and of Worthies. We reckon more then 
five months yet to harvest ; there need not be five 
weeks, had we but eyes to lift up, the fields are 

ment and became the oppressors of their Coontry. A memo- 
rable lesson ! 

<' Impios haBC tam colta novalia miles habebit? 

*' Barbaras has segetes ?'' 

' Eeoohingncw notions and ideas.] These two words BoUt^^ 
broke obser?es are commonly used as if they were synonymous. 
He adds that Locke and e?en Bishop Berkeley has osed them so ; 
and then goes into some elaborate reasoning to show, how wo 
may a?oid this confusion of Language, if we conceived ideas to 
be particnlar in their nature, and general only in their applica- 
tion, and notions to be general in their nature, and particnlar 
only by their application; Philosophical Works; L 116. Zvo. 
Malleus edit. 

Milton, ever scrupulous in verbal accuracy, distinguishes 
them as having definite meanings. Idea which ought only to 
signify something of which we can form an image in the mind, 
has by colloquial use now nearly lost its correct sense. For a 
detailed history of this word consult the Bishop of Worcester's 
{SHUingfleet*s) Answer to Locke's Letter; p. SI. Svo. 1697. To 
which 1 add, that it is said Petrarch first introdneed this word 
firom Aristotle into a modern Language. 
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white already. Where there is much desire to 
learn, there of necessity will be much arguing» 
much writing, many opinions ; for Opinion in good 
men is but Knowledge in the making. '^ Under 
these fantastic terrors of sect and schism, we wrong 
4he earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge and 
understanding which GoD hath stirred up in this 
City. What some lament of, we rather should re- 
joyce at, should rather praise this pious forwardnes 
among men, to reassume the ill deputed care of 
their Religion into their own hands again. A little 
generous prudence, a little forbearance of one ano- 
ther, and som grain of charity might win all these 
diligences to joy n, and unite into one generall and 
brotherly search after Truth ; could we but forgot 
this Prelaticall tradition^ of crowding free Con« 
sciences and Christian Liberties into canons and 
precepts of men. I doubt not, if some great and 

* This Prelaticall tradition—] Tradition as well taprclatical 
it used opprobriously. As in on Apology for Smeciynmuus : 
^ The invincible warrioar Zeale shaking loosely the slack reins 
'« drives over the beads of Scarlet Ptelais^ and soch as are inso^ 
^ lent to maiotaine traditiom, brosing their stiffe necks under 
** his flaming wheels.''— p. 23. 4to. 1642. Af^r the Cooucil 
of Trent had decreed that Tradition* were of equal authority 
with the Scripture, this word acquired an ill sound among Pro* 
testants* Hence it was that Ben Jonsm made Ananias, a zealot^ 
Minister, say, 

*' Ana. I hate Traditions : 

" 1 do not trust them— >rn. Peace. 
'' Ana. They are Popish, all." 

The Alchemist ; A.S. S.2^ 
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worthy stranger should come among us, wise to 
discern the mould and temper of a People, and 
bow to govern it, observing the high hopes and 
aims, the diligent alacrity of our extended thoughts 
and reasonings in the pursuance of Truth and Free- 
dom, but that he would cry out as Pirrhus did, 
admiring the Roman docility and courage, if such 
were my Efiirots^, I would not despair the greatest 
design that could be attempted to make a Church 
or Kingdom happy. Yet these are the men cry'd 
out against for schismaticks and sectaries; as if, 
while the Temple of the Lord was bui|diog\ seme 

' He would cry out OM Pirrhus did, admirinf^ the Roman doci* 
lity and courage, if such were my Epirots, Sec] " Sed bello et 
** pace, font et domi, omnem in partem Romana Tirttn tarn se 
^ approbavit : nee alia m^gh, qoim Tarentioa victoria ot tendit 
«< populi Romani fortitodinen, leoat^^ Kapientiam, ducum mag* 
" oaoimitatein. Qainam illi foeront viri, qoos ab elephantit 
'^ primo proelio obtritos accepimaft? omnimn vulnera in pec^ 
" tere : qaidam bottibos tuis iramortui : omoium in manibnt 
" eosei: et relictas io TuUibas mine : et in ipsd morte ira vtFe- 
** bat Qaod adeo Pyrrhus miratus est, ui diceret, O qudm fa* 
** die erai orbis imperium occupare, out mihi Romanis mzlUibus, 
^ auime rege Romanist'^ — Lucius Annaus Piorus; L 1. c IS. 

* While the Temple of the Lord was building, &c.] We meet 
with the same liberal sentiment incolcated by the same scrip* 
tural metaphor iii Sir William Waller's Vindication. '* Some 
" may be intitled Episcopians. some Prei«byterians, and some 
** Independents ; and yet all be Israelites indeed, belonging to 
" the same election of Grace, and (as it is written of the No?a- 
'' tian faction and the orthodoxe Christians of that time) they 
" may all jointly contribute materials to the building up of our 
" Temple/'— />. 228. 

There is a marginal reference to Socrat. Hist. L 2. c. SO. I . 
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cutting, some squariDg the marblei others hewing 
the cedars, there should be a sort of irrationall mea 
who could not consider there must be many schisms 
and many dissections made in the quarry and in 
the timber, ere the house of OoD can be built. 
And when every stone is laid artfully together, it 
cannot be united into a continuity, it can but be 
contiguous in this world ; neither can every peece 
of the building be of one form ; nay, rather the per- 
fection consists in this, that out of many moden^ 
varieties and brotherly dissimilitudes^ that are ttot 
vastly disproportionall arises the goodly and the. 
gracefidl syoimetry that commends the whcrie pile 
and structure. Let us therefore be more consi- 
derat builders, more wise in spirituall architecture, 
when great reformation is expected. For now the 
time seems come, wherein Moses the great Prophet 
may sit in Heav'n rejoycing to see that memorable 
and glorious wish of his fulfiU'd, when not only our 
seventy Elders, but all the Lords People are become 
Prophets. No marvell then though some men, 
and some good men too perhaps, but young in 

do not fiDd the place alladed to in that Chapter. Milton^ how- 
erer, is Tery likely to haTe availed himself of tome t ach passage 
in the Ecclesiastical HistorisD^ a part of whose narrative be has 
before in this Oration osed argumentatively. 

» Brotherly dissimilitudes-^] i. e. ''a sort of faauly-Uke- 
^ ness.'' A parody of Ovid^s conceit : 

-^'' Fsctes non omnibos ana, 
^ Nee diversa tamen : qnalcm decet esse eeromm." 
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goodnesset as Joshud then was, envy theIn^ They 
fret, and out of their own weaknes are in agony^ 
lest these divisions and subdivisions will nndoe u«« 
The Adversarie again ap[ilauds, and waits the hour, 
when they have brancht themselves out, saith he« 
small anough into parties and partitions, then will 
be our time. Fool ! he sees not'' the firm root, 
out of which we all grow, though into branches % 
nor will beware nntill he see our small divided ma« 
niplea cutting through at every angle of his ill 
united and unweildy brigade. And that we are to 
hope better of all these supposed sects and schisms, 
and that we shall not need that solicitude, honest 
perhaps, though over timorous, of them that vex in 

* Some good Men^^-enry themJ] Hert inty meMis tiniply— » 
ieor iU miii: So B^am; '* The King trnTing UMUd of tbe mvf 
^ of Hm P^ple for bit impritonoient of Edward Plaotagcoeuf'^ 
' Worki ; III. 20. Aio. 1765. And Bumet ; " He bad tbe Legatee 
^ between hitii and tbe Enty or odium of k."*— Haif . <if B^fbrmm* 
1^; h 5^ fbl. 1715. 

** neAdverkiric again aqfpUtads, and waitt the hour, token they 
kaOe hranchi ihemnlves out, $a{th he, tmall enosgA into portico 
and partitions, then mtt^ be our time. Fool ! he 9ee$ not, &c.] 
tJckis Adversary was tbe Cboreb of Rome i wbicb placed iu 
main reliance on tbe numerous and discordant Secu into which 
the Pitltestants were split. It is remarked by Burnet, '* tbat the 
** PapiMs insulted, opon this di?ii>ioQ among the Protestants ; 
«* and said, it was impossible it should be otherwise, till all 
f returned, to come under one absolute obedience.'* — Hist, qf 
Vke R^jhrmigion; port 3. p. 306. fol. 1715. 

Fooif was then a word of emphasis; but a less odious and 
uitoeemly appellation than it has since become. It was an ex- 
clamatory expression^ and imiuted from the If^ios of the 
Orteks. 
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this behalf^ but shall laagh io the end, at those 
iDalicioa3. applauders of our differencef, I have 
these reasons to perswade roe. 

Firsts when a City shall be as it were besieged 
and blockt about, her navigable river infested, inr 
rodes and incursions round, defiance and battell 
oft ruoior'd to be marching up ev'n to her walls 
and suburb trenches®; that then the, People, or the 

* When a City shall be as it were besieged and bhck'i about, her 
nfwigable river it^eited, inroads and incursioni round, dtfiance 
and battell qft rumored to be marching up ev*n to her walls and' 
suburb trencbet ;] By *' suburb trenchei^* he refers to the line of 
commanicaiion which the Parliaroeot bad recently caused to be 
made round London and its Suburbs. The recollecAion that 
this passage is descriptive of the agitation in London two years 
before; at the time Charles drew his army from Oxford to pos- 
sess himself of the Capital and was foiled at Brentford ; heightens 
^(s spirit. It was well understood, while the consternation this 
hostile morement must have occasioned was fresh in every one's 
memory. The Poet's 6ne Sonnet *' when the Assault was in- 
** tended to the City/' was composed under this imminent ex- 
pectation of the royal forces sacking London. The Pttrliament's 
Historiographer has recorded with much animation* the en- 
thusiasm of the Inhabitants in throwing up these works of cir* 
comvallation in the summer following for the future safe-guard 
of the Metropolis : •' London was then altogether unfortified* no 
*' Works were raised; nor could they* if their £nemies (who 
" were then Masters of the field} had come upon them, have op- 
*' posed any Walls* but such as old Sparta used for their Guard* 
^ the hearts of courageous Citizens. But at that time London 
** began her large intrenchments ; which encompassed not one^ 
*' the City but the whole Suburbs on every sidei containing 
" about twelve miles in circuit. That great work was by ibany 
'' hands compleated in a short time* it being then a custome 
«< every day to go out by thousands to digge* all Professions* 
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greater part, more then at other times, wholly 
tak'n up with the study of highest and most impor- 
tant matters to be reformed, should be disputing, 
reasoning, reading, inventing, discoursing, ev'n to 
a rarity, and admiration, things not before discoarst 
or written of, argues first a singular good will, con- 
tentednesse and confidence in your prudent fore- 

" Trades, and Occupations, taking their turnes ; and not onely 
** inferiour Tradesmen, but Gentlemen of the best quality, 
" Knights, and Ladies themselves, for the encouragement of 
** others, resorted daily to the Workes, not as Spectators but 
"assisters in it; carrying themselves, Spades, Mattoks, and 
" other instruments of digging, so that it became a pleasmg 
*' sight at London, to see them going out in such order and 
" numbers, with Brums beating before them ; and put life into 
" the drooptog people (being taken for an happy Omen) that, 
*' in so low a condition, they seemed not to despaire.*' — Tlie 
History of the Parliament of England; p. 214. edit. 1812. 

What Milton proceeds to observe of the reasoning, reading, 
inventing, ditcoursing. things not before discourst or writt'n of, 
I apprehend to have been a complimentary allusion to the regu* 
lar conferences just set on foot of Persons attached to the pursait 
of experimental, or, as it was then called, the new Philosophy. 
" We did (says Dr. Wallis) by agreement, divers of us, meet 
*' weekly in London, on a certain day, to treat and discourse of 

^such affairs Our business was, precluding matters of 

" Theology and State-afFiirs, to discourse and consider of Phi- 
*' losophical inquiries, and such as related thereunto ; as Phy- 
*' sick. Anatomy, Geometry, Astronomy, Navigation, Staticks, 
'** Magneticks, Chymicks, Mechanicks, and natural I^xperi- 
" menta." Bee Dr. Wallis s account of some Passages of his own 
Life, in the Publisher's Appendix to his Preface to Peter Lang- 
tqffs Chronicle : CLXI. &c. Works of T. Heame : III. 1810. 

This association fbr the promotion of physiological and scien* 
iific enquiries was the germ whence the Royal Society spraag. 

M 
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sight, and safe governmeDt, Lords and Commoiis ! 

and from thence derives it self to a gallant bravery 

and well grounded contempt of their enemies, tfs if 

there were no small number of as great spirits 

among us, as his was, who when Rome was nigh 

besieged by Hanibal, being in the City, bought that 

peece of ground at no cheap rate, whereon Hani^ 

^. tal himself encampt his own regiment^ Next, it is 

a lively and cherfull presage of our happy success^ 

and victory. For as in a Body, when the blood is 

^ ,(resh, the spirits pure and vigorous, not only to 

vital, but to rational! faculties, and those in the 

yy acotest^ and the pertest operations of wit and sut* 

\. tlety^ it argues in what good plight and constitu* 

tion the Body is ; so when the cherfulnesse of the 

People is so sprightly up, as that it has, not only 

wherewith to guard well its own freedom and 

' Who when Rome vm$ nigh besief^d by Hanihal, being in ihe 
City, bought that peece qf ground at no cheap rate, whereon Hani^ 
bal himself ^encampt his otvn regiment.'} '^ Minuere etlam tpem 
'' ejus et aliae, parva magnaque, res : magna ilia, quod, quum 
'' ipse ad moenia urbis Romae armatus sederet, milites sub rexil- 
'' lis ID supplementum Hispaoie profectos audivit : patva autem, 
•* quod per eos dies eum forte agrum, in quo ipse castra kaberei, 
" venisse, nihil ob id deminuto pretio, cognitum ex qoodani cap* 
*' tiro est. Id vero adeo superbum atque indiscnum ?isuro, ejus 
'' soli, quod ipse bello captum possideret, baberetque, iDTeDtum 
'' Rome emptorem ; ut, extemplo vocato praecone, tabernas ar« 
'^ gentarias, quae circa forum Romanum tunc essent* jusserit 
•« venire."— Lw. Hist. XXVI. 1 1. 

^ Pertest operations qfwit and suttlety.} i. e. '' liveliest ope» 
•' rations, &c. :'* 

** Trip thtpert Fairies and the dapper Elves.''— Comaifc 
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safety^ but to Bp^fe^ and to bestow upon the so^ 
iidest and sublimest points of coutroirer&ie, and new 
inveotion» it betokens us not degenerated, nor 
drooping to< a fatal) decay, but casting off the old 
and. wrind'd skin of Corruption to outlive these 
pangs, and wax young again^ entringthe glorious 

* Catting off the old and wrincFd skin qf Corruption to oiUlivc 
these pang$, and wax young again.'] A classical metaphor: 

'^ Ajigaibos exoitur tenui cam pelle yetusUi/' 

is a line I have read id some Roman Poet. Milton probably 
drew tbe thoogbt firom some Writer who has explained, why 
among the Antients a Serpent was symbolical of the medical 
Science ; which had, we may conjecture, its origin from the 
vnlgar error, that the annual process of changing their slough /, 
endued these animals with renovated Tigour. He might re- 
member Macrobius: *' ld«o ergo simulacrts eorns^ junguntur 

* figursB dracoaum ; quia praistant ot humana corporis velut in- 
** firmitatis peile deposita, ad pristtoum revirescunt vigor^m, ux 
" virescunt dracones per annos singulos pelle senectutis exataj 

* propterea et ad ipsum solem species dracoois refertur." Sa^ 
twm, L 20. Though he was hardly unmindful of Virgir$ com* 
parison of Pyrrhus and his newly burnished armour to a Snake 
fresh in his yernal rejuvenescence. (Mn. II. 471. &c.) 

It must be left to opinion, since I am not prepared with an 
example of the word, in the sense I suggest, to confirm my per- 
soasion, that where Hamlet in his Soliloquy says, '' When we 
** have shuffled off this mortal coil,*' i. e. envelope, wrapper, the 
dramatic Bard had in his mind a metaphor nearly allied to Mil- 
ton's ; a turn of thought of the same tenour as another in the 
ifferchfsni qf Venice — 

'^ while this muddy vesture of decay 
'' Doth grossly close it in.'' 

A. 5. S. 1. 
What is the meaning of coil, if my suggestion be not allowed? 
iM those who dislike this interpretation supply one more appo* 

M 3 
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waies of Truth and prosperous Vertue destin'd to 
become great Aid honourable in these latter ages. 
Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
Nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shakmg her invincible locks : Methinks I see 
her as an Eagle muing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her undazrd eyes^ at the full midday 
beam; purging and unsealing her long abused 

site before they dissent from it None but a perfanctory Readef 
will subscribe to Warburian'i gloss — " turmoil, bustle," 

Since writing this the succeeding passage has fallen in my 
way : '' the body of Prince Arthur is said to iiaye been well 
** coiled and well cered, and con?eniently dressed with spices." 
*— See Miscellaneous Pieces at the end of LelamT* CoUecUmea, 
r, 5. p. 374. 2d edit, as quoted in Archueologia ; III. 401. 

This is all but decisive that my conjecture is well-grounded. 

' Methinkt I $ee her as an Eagle muing her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undazl'd eyes, &c.] Warburton did not 
refuse sometimes to weaye into his own pieces a splen- 
did patch, which he had silently taken from the looms of 
others. A conspicuous instance occurs in his ** Inquhy into the 
'* Causes of Prodigies, &c/' when passing, in the concluding pa* 
ragraph of that Tract, an eulogiuni on the University of Oxford. 
" Methinks (says he) 1 see her, like the mighty Eagle, renew* 
^' ing her immortal youth, and purging her opening sight, at 
^' the unobstructed beams of our benign meridian sun; which 
M some pretend to say had been dazzled and abused by an in- 
*' glorious pestilential meteor ; while the ill-afiected birds of 
** night would, with their envious bootings, prognosticate a 
<' length of darkness and decay.'' — Tracts by Warburton, 4*^. />. 
140. 8vo. 17S9. 

The first glance convinces us that this passage was fashioned 
upon the text above. 

In the fierce dispute between Bishop Lawth, and the Aothoor 
of the Divine Legation of Moses demonstrated, which, to con- 
fess the plain truth, must have been carried on more to the 
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sight at the fountaio it self of heavenly radiance; 

amasement than to the edification of the by-standers, Lowth 
fastened on Ahit floarish of bis Antagonist's pen^ and treats it as 
nothing short of bombast He thus roughly addresses him : — 
** Too no sooner touched upon the subject, than you took fire 
*' at the bright idea : rapt in the spirit of prophetic enthusiasm, 
•' your Mu$a pedestru immediately got on horseback, and 
" mounted on her Pegasus away she went in this high prancing 
"style: 

" Majorque videri 
** Nee mortale sonans." 
Letter to the R, IL Autltor qfthe Divine Legation qf 
Moses; p. 66. Svo. 1766. Sd edit. 

Lawih then proceeds to cite the quotation I have made from 
Warburton, and in order to exhibit it with a burlesque air he has 
disingenuously pointed it, so as to gi?e the appearance of his 
opponent afiectingthe inflation of blank verse : 

** Tant de ficl entre-t-il dans Tame des Devots?" 

The Bishop of Gloucester might have indulged in one of hi 
biting sarcasms by informing the Writer of the celebrated Pre* 
lections on Helirew Poesy that the Authour of Paradise Lost 
was his pattern, who was himself indebted to Pindar for the 
original of this impressive imagery. Akenside has likewise imi- 
tated the self-same passage in his fine Ode on Lyric Poetry. 

On this trickery in the letter- press, Warhurton most have 
preserved a discreet silence, since he had hipself employed the 
same typographical perversion to excite a smile at the elevated 
and measured diction in which the Characteristics were com- 
posed. See Note on p. 488. B. IV. of the Dunciad. PopeU 
Editor however could not have laid claim to originality 
in this detractive device. That merit or demerit belongs to 
Bishop Berkeley, who had made use of this identical disguise 
with the same design of depreciating Shqftesbufy's high and rhe* 
tortcal strain of expression : seeAlciphron; L 315. Svo. 17 32. 

The artifice was unworthy o these epiinent men ; but alas ! 
how few embroiled in Controversy can preserve temper or fair- 
dealing ! 
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vrhile the whole noise of timorous and flocking 
birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amaz'd at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble would prognosticat a 3near of secti 
and schisms^ 

* Purging and dnncaling her long abtued tight at thefomttttim 
itse(f of heavnly radiance ; while the whole noise qf timoroue 
and flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, footer 
about, amaz'd at what she means, and in their envious gal^le 
would f^rognosticat a year of sects and schisms.'\ In the narratiTe 
of St. Paul's Conversion, it is recorded, that " there fell from 
*' his eyes as it had been scales, and he received sight fdrth- 
*' with/' Acts; ck9, v. IS. — It has been thoi^ht tint the 
touches of Milton's band are visible in the Prefoce to £. Mi- 
iipps^s Theatrum Poetarum, l2ino. 1675; the fotlowhig pasMgeia 
perhaps some confirmatioo of this optoioii : «* the seaU§ aad 
'' dross of his barbarity ptfrgmg off by degrees,'' p. 11. 

Emendatory Criticism is always perilous. Had not unsealing 
been authorized, and perhaps suggested, by this scriptural ose^ 
would it not have looked like a specious conjecture, that it was 
a misprint for unsealing t a word current in a similar sense 
among the writers of that age. And with the greater semblance 
of probability, since muit^, another term in Falconry, imme* 
diaiely precedes it To this reading the quotations that follow 
would have given a considerable degree of plausibility. 

" Are your Eyes yet unseaVd f 

Ben Jornon; Works; p. 240. JbL 1692. 

that is, unclosed. And Shakespeare; Ant. tend Cleop. A, 3. & 1 1. 

«' But when we in our viciousness grow hard, 
** (O misery on't !) the wise Gods seal our lyes/* 

^^ A noise of Masicians anciently signified a concert vr eompttny 
" of them.**^{See the Variorum Shakspeare; iX. 74. ed. 179S.) 
Our Authoor employs the phrase whole noise with math the 
same import as Horace^ 

'' Scriptoram cAomi omnis amat nemos.'' 
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Wbfbt should ye doe then ? should ye siippresse 
all this flowry crop of Knowledge and new light 
fpruQg up and yet springing daily in this City? 
#bon|d ye set an Oligarchy of twenty ingrossers over 
it, to bring a famin upon our aiinds again, when 
.we shall know nothing but what is nieasur'd to us 
by their busheP? Beleeve it. Lords and Com« 

1 most not forget, that in this flight of Eloquence^ Milton 
kept in riew a Simile in Pmdar^s second Olympiad : 

[ji^lafpacrts* 
— - C9f0f iroA* Sapiens est qui mnlta no- 

Aa 9iioifs fva* r\i naturae solertia. Qai an- 

IMioylsf & XaSpoi tern disciplina osi sunt rebe- 

nAITAXlSSIA R0PAKE2 US mentes garrulitate, velut 
AKPANTA FAPNEON corvi, irriU clamant adver- 

AIOS nPOS OPNIXA GEION* ras arem Divinam. 

p. 60. ed. Benedict. 1620. 
The Scholiast interprets the Grecian Bard to hare characterized 
his Detractor Bachylides ander this similitude. 

' When we shall know nothing hut what it measured to us hy their 
husheLI There is a strenuous passage to the same purport in 
his address to Cromwell. " Tom si liberd philosophari yolenti- 
" bus pemiiseriSy quss habent, sine magistelli cujuspiam prirato 
'' examine, suo pericalo in lucem proferre : ita enim maximd 
*' Veritas effloruerit ; nee semidoctorum semper siye Centura, 
'^ sive invidia, sive tenuitas animi, siye superstitio aliorum in* 
** yenta, omnimgue scientiam suo modulo metietur, su6que arbitrio 
** nobis impertiyerit. Postrem6 si ipse neqoe verum neque fal- 
** sum, quicquid id est, audire metueris : eos autem minimi om« 
^ niom audieris, qui sese libarosesse non credont, nisi aliis esse 
'^ liberts, per ipsos non liceat; nee stodiosius aut violentios quic* 
^ qoam agnot, quim nt fratrum non corporibos mod^ sed con* 
^ scientiis qooqne yincula injici|int ; pessimdmque omnium ty* 
** ranniden, yel pravarum coosuetndinum yel opinionam soarom 
*' & in rempublicam & in ecclesiam indocant, tu ab oorum 
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mons ! they who coiinsell ye to such a suppressing, 
doe as good as bid ye suppresse your selves ; and I 
will soon shew how. If it be desir*d to know the 
loimediat cause of all this free writing and free 
speaking, there cannot be assigned a truer then 
your own mild, and free, and human government ; 
it is the Liberty, Lords and Commons ! which your 
own valorous and happy counsels have purcha^t us; 
Liberty which is the nurse of all great wits^; this is 
that which hath rarify'd and enlightnM our spirits 
like the influence of Heav*n ; this is that which hath 
enfranchised, enlarg'd and lifted up our apprehen- 
sions degrees above themselves. Ye cannot make 
us now lesse capable, lesse knowing, lesse eagarly 

«' parte semper sieteris, qui non snam tantumroodo sectam aut 
'' factioi'.eiDf sed omnes squ^ cives, equali jure liberoa esse in 
" civitate arbitrantur oportere. Use sicut tatia Libertas noa 
*' est, quae quidem d magistratibus exhiberi potest, is mibi am- 
** bitionis atque turbarum, quam Libertatis ingenus atodiosior 
" videtur; prsesertim cum agitatus tot fiaictionibua populos^ ut 
" post tempestatem» c^ai fluctus nondum reaederunt, atatum iU 
*' lum rerum optabilem atque perfectum^ ipse non admittat''— 
Pr. W, II. 347. ed. 1738. 

The whole strain of this address is excellent^ as well for its 
matter as its style, apd of itself decisive that he never bent a 
courtier's knee to the Protector, as Johnson more than insi* 
nuated. 

* Liberty which ii the nunc qfall great wits ; &c.] ^ Lite.rally 
from Longinui : '* 0PE9AI rs yap, fvjciy, ixam^ ra ^ponifiata, 
'• rwv MErAAO*PONaN ij EAEXeEPIA, xou en^mwcu xau 
*' auM iiwbsiv ro irpobvii^f rr^s irpog oAXi^Xou^ spi^o^ xdu i^s 
*' vtpi ta TtpwrsM fliAor^jXiOf."— II«f»* X*OXS j ^ 144. 4l«. 
1722. Peofce. 
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pnrsaiDg of the Truth, unlesse ye first make your 
selves, that made us so, lesse the lovers, lesse the 
founders of our true Liberty, We can grow igno- 
rant again, brutish, formall, and slavish, as ye 
found US; but you then must first become that 
which ye cannot be, oppressive, arbitrary, and ty- 
rannous, as they were from whom ye have free'd 
us. That our hearts are now more capacious, our 
thoughts more erected to the search and expecta- 
tion of greatest and exactest things'^, is the issue of 
your owne Vertu propagated in us ; ye eannot sup- 
presse that, unlesse ye reinforce an abrogated and 
mercilesse law, that Fathers may dispatch at will 
th6ir own Children. And who shall then stick 
closest to ye, and excite others ? not he who takes 

** Our thoughts more erected to the search and expectation qf 
greatest and exactest things.l Erected is elevated, animated, 
elated* " Tali oratione graviora metuentes composuit^ erexitq^t.*^ 
~Tacit. Hist. IV. 74. 

So in tbe Memoirs of Sir John Berkley, ''what with the eocoa- 
" raging messages which his Majesty had from the Presbyterian 
'' Party and the City of London, his Majesty seemed very much 
•« erected.'* — Maseres's select Trhcts relating to the Civil Wars, 
ifc. p. 368. 1815. Did it require support, these examples of 
erected might be brought in aid of Mr, Home Tooke^s happy 
derivation of a/fit from erigere. The gradations of which cor* 
ruption are most ingeniously and undeniably traced out in the 
Diversions of Purley. II. 24. To arrive at this Etymology was 
m process in which there are few Pbilologers who would not 
have despaired of success. 

Exact is also after the Latin, and signifies perfect. We bave_ 
had before iu this Speech — " that your Order may be exact and 
•' not deficient.*' It is in this sense thiit Philipps in the Theatrum 
Poetarum called his Uncle, " the exactest of Heroic PoeU.'' 
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Up armes for Cote and Condact^ and his four odbles 
of Daaegelt^ Although I dispraise uot the defence 

* Not he who takes vp armeifar Cote and Condact, and his four 
fi#&^ (t^Danegelt.] The raiting of pecuniary aids by County 
jMiettmeatt oader the pretext of clothing new levies of Men, 
and for conducting and subsisting them on the march till tbey 
liad joined the Corps to which they were attached, was one of 
the dormant exactions which Charles revived a short time after 
Ills accession; as he did Ship-money and commutations for 
Knighthood ; and as he issued Privy Seals for extortions under 
the name of Benevolences. We learn from Clarendon, that Peti* 
tions were presented to the Long Parliament, soon after it met 
** against Lo^ds Lieutenants of Connties, and their Deputy- 
^ Lieutenants^ for having levied money upon the country, for 
^ conducting and clothing of sc4diers."-7-^is^. qf the Rebellion; 
I. 279. Svo. 

And that Conduct imports what I have just suggested, the 
sncceeding extract from the Northumberland Househdd Book 
clearly establishes: ''Here begyn the ordure how the per« 
** sones shall be ordured and rayted for their condeth money, 
** which shall goe forwardes with my Lord to the warre at any 
** tyme that the Kynge co'mandeth his Lordship from the placea 
''they come froo to the place where my Lord shall abide.^ 
See the Antiquarian Repertory; IV. 351. 1809. 

We learn from Puttenham, that Conduct came early into our 
language : ** Ye hare also this worde Conduict, a French word, 
** but well allowed of vs, and long since vsuall, it soundea 
^ somewhat more than this word (leading] for it is applied onely 
^ to the leading of a Captaine, and not as a little boy shoulde 
** leade a blinde man, therefore more proper to the case when 
*« he saide, conduict of whole armies." — The Arte cf English 
Poesie; p. 122. edit. 1811. 

The military adventurers, like Sir John^otdk^toood {Mbramfs 
•« Hist and Antiq. of Essex;" IL 288), who in the 15tb and 
16th centuries hired out their bands of followers to the dtfierent 
Stales of Italy, must, I imagine, have derived their name 6f 
Condottieri, from the same root. 

Nat« Bacon affords all the further information that is requisite 
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•f jfBt immunities, yet bve my peace better, if 
that were all. Give me the Liberty to knaw, to 
litter, and to argue freely acoordtog to Conscience^ 
above all Liberties. 

for duly compreheodiog the allusion to this antiquated and nn- 
constitutional mode of Taxation : ** All plnnder or spoil com- 
^' milled by the Soldiers in the Canduet was to be satisfied by the 
^ Qmdnctar or Commander that received their Pay, or Charges 
** for their Condua. And although the Charges for Condttct had 
** formerly de facto been defrayed sometimes by the County by 
^ Vhtue of Commissions that issaed forth^ both for the raising 
^ and etmductiitg of th^m ; yet this was no rule, nor did £d« 
** ward the Third claim any such duty, but disclaimed it; and 
'' ordained by Act of Parliament, That both the Pay and Com" 
^ dttct-movuy should be disbursed by the King, from the time of 
^ tiieir departure from their several Coanties/'-^Diicotine qfike 
Lmn and Oovenment qf England; part 2. p. 59. foL BohunU 
tdit. 

Danegeli was a Tax assessed on every Hide or Plow-land 
throughout Enghind, to equip and maintain a naval foice, able 
to keep the British Seas and Isles secure from the Danes. Too 
lucrative to expire with the occasion, the irregular praotioe af- 
terward in early periods of issuing Writs to levy Ship-Money 
by colour of the regal Prerogative grew out of this ancieot im* 
position. When Cilar/les attempted to raise money under 4hese 
Writs, the Counsel on the part of the Crown in Hampdtn^t 
Case relied on it as a precedent : the Solicitor General {hUtk^on) 
sagely and seriously arguing, that ^ after the Conqaest, Dant^ 
^ geii is supposed to be released by the Conqueror, because ke 
** dreamed he $aw the Devil dancing upon theDanegelt; but the 
^ Black Book saith it was paid in the Conquefers time/'— &ile 
JViab; UL 931. Svo. edit. 

Would that the Tax-^masters of modern timet were as easily 
conscience-struck as the Norman Invader ! 

It was therefore to the recent opposition to the paysMntof 
8bip*Money that Miltom adverted by the mention of this.obso* 
lele but aaalogoiis bnrden on the Land-Qwnecs-*-Z>«i^9rft. 
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What would be best advis'd then^ if it be found 
80 hurtfull and so unequall to suppresse opinions 
for the newnes, or the unsutablenes to a customary 
acceptance, will not be my task to say; I only 
shall repeat what I have learnt from one of your 
own honourable number, a right noble and pious 
Lord, who had he not sacrific'd his life and for- 
tunes to the Church and Commonwealth, we had 
Dot now mist and bewayl'd a worthy and un- 
doubted patron of this a^gument^ Ye know him, 
I am sure ; yet I for honours sake, and may it be . 
eternall to him, shall name him, the L^yvd Brook. 
He, writing of Episcopacy, and by the way treat- 
ing of sects and schisms, left ye his vote, or rather 
now the last words of his dying charge', which I 

' Patron qf this argumem.'] An Advocate, in the signification of 
Patronus; as in the opening paragraph of the Diidogue on Ora^ 
tours which is ascribed to Tacitus: '^ horum autem temporam 
^' diserti, caossidici, et advocati, et patroni, et qaidvis potuit, 
''qodcn oratores yocaotur." And accordingly oar Aathour; 
" turn quidem in illo Tiro, Tel facundiam vel constantiam nemo 
«' desideret, non patronum, non acnicum» yel idoneum, magis et 
" intrepidam^ vel disertionem aliam qaisquam sibi optet.'* I 
quote these sentences because Mr. Hayley in translating the last 
of them erroneously rendered patronum, z Patron; conceiving, 
I conclude^ that it ought to be interpreted in the accepution 
that word now bears among us, and not an Advocate or Pleader 
qf Causes in Courts qf Justice, which was Bradshawe's profession, 
whom Milton is commending. See iV. W» II. 337. ed, 1738* 
It is far from onfrequent in this Latin import with our Writers 
of that age, 

' His'xoie, or rather now the last words of his dying chargeJ] 
*' His fervent wish, or aspiration :" ** Nee Vespauaao adversi^a 
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know will ever be of dear and honoured regard with 
jey so full of meeknes and breathing charity, that 
next to bis last testament, who bequeathed love 
and peace to his Disciples, I cannot call to mind 
where I hare read or heard words more mild and 
peacefulK He there exhorts us to hear with pa- 
tience and humility those, however they be mis- 
caird, that desire to live purely, in such a Bse of 
. Gods Ordinances, as the best guidance of their 
Conscieuce gives them, and to tolerat them, though 
in some disconformity to our selves. The Book it 
self will tell us more at large % being publisbt to the 

^ Gulb^m votum, aot anioius/' — Tacit, Hitt, L K #. 10. James 
Howell intitled an adulatory copy of Verses, '* The. Fate, or a 
" Poem Royal, presented , to his Majesty for a New-year's Gift ; 
" by way of Dtscoarse, 'twixt the Poet and his Muse : 1641." 
And the word occurs with this acceptation in Ben Jonson, and 
in Btaumont and Fletcher. 

* The Book it self will tell u$ more at large — ] This work was 
iptitled ** a Discourse opening the nature of that Episcopacie^ 
** which is esCercided in England. By the Right Hononrabie 
* Robert Lord Brooke: 4to. 1641. Lond." 

Milton was happy to commemorate in his pages the ▼irtoei 
• of a Nobleman who had lain down his life for the public Cause t 
and who was (says the Historian of the Civil War) ** a Man as 
^ much lamented by the Parliament as any that ever fell 4>n 
''that side, and as much honoured for his Piety, Valour, and 
" Fidelity.**— iftfay ; Hiit. of the Parliament: p. 210. 4/o. • 

The sentimenU favourable to religious Liberty which gave 
particular occasion for this high-wrought panegyric are to be 
found in the second Section, Chapters six and seven. In 1661, 
another Edition of Lord Brockets tract was published in duo* 
decimoy without the name of the Anthoor, and the Dedicatioii 
to the ParHament omitted.— Horace Walpole, who I suspect not 
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worid» and dedicated to the Parlament by him who 
both for hiB life and for his death deserves, that 
what advice he left be not kid by without pt msalK 
And now the time in speciall is, by priviledge 
to write and speak what may help to the furder 
discussing of matters in agitation* The Temple of 
Janus, with his two cantrcversal faces, might now 
not unsignificantly be set open^ And though aU 

to haT6 teeo either EditloD, remarki of tbeie aoiniadTenioiis oa 
£piicopacy, that *' Antooy Wood tays bis Lordship was assisted 
^ therein by some Puritanical Ministers. MiiTON, a better 
"jsdge, conmiendt it for breathing the spirit of ToleratioB— - 
** which was not the spirit of the Poritans.'' — Lord Orfbrd^M 
Works. L S58. If by Pmitans Mr. Walpoh meant the IVesby^ 
terian^ Persnasion, he was correct CromxocU and the Ittde- 
pendenls aUowed a perfect freedom as to religious opimona. 

There is an original Portrait of Lord Brooki, in Warwick 
Castle. 

^ Amd nofio the time in speciall, is by priviledge to write and 
ipeak yAatinaykt^u>th€jurd€r dUama^qfwuiUen magtuuion. 
l%o Temple of Janus, wUh Ms Mo controveraal facet, migki 
n&i» not mmgnificasufy be set open."] Htyfyn, speaking of the 
censure passed by the House of Commons on Momuagm^s work, 
for its leaning toward Popery, says that *' this gave great ani* 
" malion to the opposite Party ;" who would '* not lose the op- 
*' portontty of a PorliamenMime (when the Press is open to all 
^* comers) for publishing their Books against him/' — Life ^ 
iMud; p. 148. i^. 1671. 

** His two controversal faces ;'' Jani bifrontis imago, Bui 
Milton by controversal, I am afraid, at the same time in« 
dulged in one of his conceits. — It is worthy of remark, that Gib» 
Ion has raised a serious doubt, whether there ever was in fact a 
<< Temple of Janns" at Rome. The accomplished Historian sup- 
poses the Porta triumphalis to have been what, through the ob- 
seority of the laterTening distance of time> Scholars have mis* 
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ijbe vridde^ of doctriti' were 1^ tooste to play atkm 
the earthy s^Tmthbein tbe fidd» we da iifjuH^ 
oysly by Licencing atid prohibUing to misdoubt ber 
strength. Let her and Fabbood grapple; Wtio 
ever knew Troth put to the Wors^ in a free and 
open encounter? Her confuting is the best and 
surest suppressing. He who heat's what praying 
tb^re is for light and clearer Knowledge to be sent 
down ataiong us^ would think of other aliattets to 
hi constHilted beyond the discipline of Gen&oe^, 
framed and fabric't already to our hands. Yet 
When this nei^ Kght which we beg for shitteb ill 
upon us^ there be who enVy, and oppose, if it consul 
nbt first in at their caseoaents« What a c6lkki^oil 
is this, whienas we are exhorted by the wise MdHt Co 

taken for a Temple. The reasons which he assigns to show that 
^s is a vulgar error, carry, it akuat be allowed, a conaidej^afble 
^gtee of wught After a laminons sUtenent of objectioiM te 
the recdved opinioD, he proceeds, ** le coitoots trop le dangeir 
^ des propositions exclasiTes, pbnr assurer (jtie F^sipV^iioi^ 
'' Tetnpk de Janus, n'esi point en usage parmi let ^traina diss 
** boos sidles; mais Je Tois que Ttte Lire, Horace, Soetone et 
^ Wat, le deatgnent tonjoiu^ par la denomtii^tion aiijbpk et 
^ pfDpre de Janus Gemintn^ on de Janus Quirhn, on Quirinnsi 
^ Virgile, qui dicrit tons les a^ciens vseges avec le feu d'ua 
<* poSte, et la pr^cisionr d^on antiqnaire, a introdnit pamii see 
** Latins cette ancienne institution. II n'j employe jamais )e 
^ ftiot tanpk, dans le tems qu'il d^rit ces portes de la geerre. 
^ (JEneid, VII. 60S,Y'—MucelL Work$. II. 392. Ato. The solo* 
ti6ii this Anthour gires to the meaning of Numa'$ insiitsittoa 
-^tbat the gales of Janus were to be kept open daring War, 
and to be closed in time of Peace, is, if not absolutely con- 
tineing, at leatt Ingeoioos and extremely phrasiUe. ib. II. $96. 
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use diligence, to seek for Wisdom as for hidden trea^ 
sures early and late, that another Order shall enjoyn 
us to know nothing but by statute? When a roan 
hath bin labouring the hardest labour in the deep 
mines of Knowledge, hath furnisbt out his findings 
in. all their equipage^ drawn forth. his reasons as it 
were a battell raung'd, scattered and defeated all 
objections in his way, calls out his adversary into 
the plain, offers him the advantage of wind and sun^ 
if he please, only that be may try the matter by 
dint of argument ; for his opponents then to sculk^ 
to lay ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge of 
Licencing where the challenger should passed 
though it be valour anough in souldiershipi is but 
weaknes and cowardise in the wars of Truth. For 
who Knows not that Truth is strong next to the 

^ The advantage of wind and son-^narrow brida^ of Licensing 
where the challenger should passe, &c.] On the morning of the 
Battle of Lotzen, Gtutavus Adolphus thanked Odd that he had 
both Wind and Sun to favour him* Bat Milton owed this train 
of Imagery to the lasting impression made on his warm fancy 
by his yonthfiil reading in the Romances of Knight Errantry. 
Tbas, in the Chronicle qf the Cid : *' The judges placed them 
'* fairly, each in his place, so that neither should have the mm in 
«' hU eyes." (p. 1 1. 4#o. 1808.) Where a Note by Mr. Souikey, 
on Partiei'onles el sol, informs us, that " The phra«e is remark- 
'* able, and may best be rendered by explaining iL Many 
<< battles, in what the Spaniards call the days of the Shield and 
*' Lance have been lost because the conquered army had their 
** faces toward the Sun. Equally without favour distributed 
<« to them the Svn, is the way which Antony Munday expresses 
«• this.'* 

^ioito notes particularly the narrowness of the Bridge buill 
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Almighty ? she needs no policies, nor stratagems, 
nor licencings to make her victorious, those are the 
shifts and the defences thsit Error uses against her 
power : give her but room, and do not bind her 
when she sleeps, for then she speaks not true, as the 
old Proteus did, who spake Oracles only when he 
was caught and bound ^ but then rather she turns 

by Rodomonte; his descriptioo of which I will gi?e lo Hamng* 
tmC$ version. 

** But makes a bridge where Men to row are wont, 

** And though the same were strong, and of great length, 

*' Yet might two horses hardly meet a front, 

*' Nor had the sides a raile or any strength, 

^ Who comes this way he meanes shall bide a bront^ 

** Except he have both corage good and strength, 

" For with the armes of all that this way come, 

'* He means to bewtifie faire Isbel's toome/' 

Orl. Fur. b. 29. st\ 37. foL 1607. 

' Proteus — tpake (hacks only when he tvas caught and bound, 
&c«] We now know from himself, that in the desultory and 
multifarious studies of his early years, Warburton was a diligent 
reader of the publications which appeared during the period of 
the civil War. His curiosity led him in course to an eager pe- 
rusal of Milton's prose Writings ; and this passage in my text 
evidently hung on his mind when later in life he said of Aris* 
toile, — '* By his Categories, he not only conquered Nature, but 
" kept her in tenfold chains : Not, as Dulness kept the Musea 
'' in the Donciad, to silence them ; but as Aristaeus held iVo- 
" teu$ in Virgil, to deliver Oracles.'* See his Note on v. 653, qf 
Pope's Essay on Criticism. The Bishop's strong expression 
*' the HaU-mark of Orthodox3r^ was but a concentration of a 
former sentence in this Speech : " we must not think to make 
** a staple commodity of all the Knowlege in the land, to mark 
*' and licence it like our broad cloth and wool packs." And it is 
an apposite example of the definition he has himself given of 

N 
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herself into all shapes, except her own, and per- 
haps tones her voice according to the time, as Mu 

Wit, which he thought ^' to contitt ia using strong metapboritf 
^* images in ancominon yet apt allosioos/' Divine Laotian qf 
Moses: B. 4. S. t' — Perhaps this comes nearer to the troth 
than either Dryden's, or Addison*s, or Pop^s Definition. 

In faif *' Enquiry into the Causes of Prodigies and Mira* 
cles/' beside other palpable imitations I hare pointed out^ 
he embraced oar Anthour's opinion of the inflaences of 
Climate on Genios; and in the Preface to his Edition of 
Shahpeare, we can readily track impressions which the piece 
in our hand had left on his recollection. But Warburtan caught 
from it something still better than particular turns of thought, or 
its nervous and masterly strain of expression. He who re* 
members his manly Dedication of the Divine Legation of Moses 
to the Free-thinkers, .>ill readily agree that it was impreg- 
nated by MiLTON*s spirit ; and that in its complexion it 
bears an indisputable resemblance to the principles of the 
Areopagitica. For the Bishop of Gloucester's attestations to 
the justice and importance of allowing the widest scope to Dis- 
cussion are of a description the most enlarged and liberal. 
With a full and just confidence in bis own qaalifications and im 
the competency of Tmth to maintain itself, he there exclaims m 
a passage well worthy of transcription^ '< but let me not be 
f* misunderstood ; here are no insinuations intended agatm* 
** Liberty: for sorely, whatever be the cause of this epidemfc 
<« folly^ it would be unjust to ascribe it to the Freedom of the 
^' Press* which wise men have ever held one of the most pre* 
€* cions branches of national Liberty. What, though it mid- 
** wifes, as it were, these brain-sick births ; yet, at the same 
"* <' time that it facilitates the delivery, it lends a forming hand to 
^' the mishapen issue : for, as in natural bodies, become die* 
*• torted by suffering in the conception, or by too strait impri- 
^< sonment in the jvomb, a free unrestrained exposition of the 
** parts may» in time, reduce them nearer to their natural recti- 
f^ tude ; so crude and rickety notions, enfeebled by restraint, 
^ when permitted to be drawn out and examined^ may, by die 
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^ai^ did before Jhab^ untill she he adjured into her 
own likenes. Yet is it not impossible that she may 
have more shapes then oiie^ /jWhat else is all that" 
rank of things indifferent^ wherein Truth may be 
on this side, or on the other, without being unlike 
her self? What but a vain shadow else is the abc^ 
lition of those ordinances, that hand writing nayVd to 
the crosse^ ? what great purchase is this Christian 

" reform of their obliquities^ and the correction of their viru- 
** lency, at length acquire health and proportion. Nor less 
** friendly is this Liberty to the generous adTocaie of Religion : 
** for how could such' a one, when in earnest convinced by the 
*' evidence of his cause, desire an adversary whom the Laws 
" had before disarmed ; or value a victory, where the Magis- 
'' trate must triumph with him ? Even I, the meanest in this 
'' controversy, should have been ashamed of projecting the de- 
'* fence of the great Jewish Lawgiver, did not I know that the 
*' same Liberty of Thinking was impartially indulged to all/' — 
To see Warburtcn with his athletic powers of Mind step out of 
his proper sphere of action, the dusty fields of theological Con* 
troversy, to arrange Pope's exquisite Versification anew, calls 
up *x> one's Fancy the image of a hard*handed Chairman adjust- 
ing the foys of an elegant Woman's drapery. 

With the ', same elevated and consistent sentiments, Milton 
entreated (^7^^ States of Holland to rescind their prohibition of 
Saltmnus'^ Hffmsio Regia : *' Idque ego ab lUustrissimis Hoi- 
^ land is Ordinibus peterem, ut eam d fisco protinus dimissam, 
** (neque enim Thesaurus est,) pervagari, quo velit, sinant/' 
Drf, pro Populo Anglicano ; Prof, Erartnus was not gifted with 
such equanimity. He hesitated a wish for a Law to restrain the 
Press: see his Life by Jortin; I, 2S6. Svo, 

* The abolition of those ordinances, that hand*writing nayl'd 
to the Crosse.] *' Blotting out the hand*tvriting of ordinances 
** that was against us, which was contrary to us, and took it 
** oat of the way, tiailing it to kit ax^ss/* — Paul to the Odonians; 
ch. 2, v» 14. 
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Liberty which Paul so often boasts of ? HU docbriDe 
is, that be who eats or eats not, regards a day, or 
regards it not, may doe either to the Lord. How 
many other things might be tolerated in peace, and 
left to Conscience, had we but charity, and were it 
not the chief strong hold of onr hypocrisie to be 
ever judging one another ? I fear yet this iron yoke * 
of outward conformity hath left a slavish print upon 
our necks; the ghost of a linnen decency yet 
haunts us*^. We stumble and are impatient at the 
least dividing of one visible congregation from ano- 

'^ The ghost qf a linnen decency ^^ haunts us,1 In hU work 
qf Rrformation touching Church Discipline he writes of our hie- 
rarchical establishment — '* they bedeckt it, not in robes of pure 
** innocency, but of pure Ldnnen/' &c. p. 3. 1641. 4<o. and 
presently afterward — "terming the py-bald frippery and osten- 
•* tation of Ceremony's decency," 

This quaint expression was therefore to imply that the Pres- 
byterian Party» now they were become powerful and prevailing^ 
carried tbemseUes as inconsistently as if they should desire to 
adopt the Surplice and Clerical vestments retained at the Refor- 
mation by the Episcopal Church ; not without pertinacious op- 
position from that as well as from many oiber of .^^ reformed 
Persuasions ; whose zeal could not endure tba* ^ .remnant of 
the paraphernalia of Popery should be employed in the service 
of Christian Worship. 

Burton has described this antipathy to papistical habiliments, 
by a whimsical figure: " No, not so much as degrees some of 
<' them will tolierate, or Vniuersities, all humane learning, 
<< hoods, habits, cap, and surplesse, such as are things indiffe^ 
*' rent in themselves, and wholy for ornament, decency, or dis- 
** tinction sake, they abhorre, hate, and snufie at, as a stone- 
«< horse when he meets a Beare/' — The Anatomy qf Melancholy i 
p. 677. ed. 1632. 
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tber, though it be not ia fundamentalls ; and 
through our forwardnes to suppresses and our back- 
wardnes to recover any enthrall'd peece of Truth 
out of the gripe of Custom®, we care not to keep 

• 0%ar backwardnes to recover any enthrall'd peece qf Truth out 
of the gripe qf Custom,'} He opens his Doctrine and Discipline 
qf Divorce, which he addressed to ihe Parliament and the As- 
sembly of Divines, with a well-written and animated expansioa 
of this thought : " If it were seriously ask'd, and it would be 
** no untimely Question^ renowned Parlament^ select Assem- 
*' biy, who of all Teachers and Masters that have ever taught^ 
** hath drawn the most Disciples after him, both in Religion and 
''in Manners? it might be not untruly answered. Custom. 
^ Though Vertue be commended for the most perswasive in her 
" Theory* and Conscience in the plain demonstration of the 
" Spirit finds most evincing ; yet whether it be the secret of 
" Divine Will, or the original Blindness we are born in, so it 
'' happens ibr the most part, that Cusfom still is silently receivM 
" for the best instructor. Except it be, because the method it 
** 90 glib and easy, in some manner like to that Vision of £ze- 
*' kieU rowling up her sudden book of implicite Knowledge, for 
" him that will, to take and swallow down at pleasure ; which 
** proving but of bad nourishment in the concoction, as it was 
" heedless in the devouring, puffs up unhealthily a certain big 
** £atce of pretended Learning, mistaken among credulous Men 
" for the wholesome habit of soundness and good constitution^ 
" but is indeed no other than that swoln visage of counterfeit 
** Knowledge and Literature, which not only in private mars 
^ oar Education, hut also in public is the common climber into 
" every Chair, where either Religion ia preacb'd, or Law re- 
" ported, filling each estate of Life and Profession with abject 
''and servile principles, depressing the high and heav'n-bora 
'' spirit of Man, hr beneath the condition wherein either God 
** created him, or Sin hath sunk him. To pursue the Allegory, 
** Custom being but a meer face, as Echo is a meer voice, rests 
'' not in her unaccomplishment, until by secret in<;lination she 
" accorporate herself with Error, who being a blind and ser^ 
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Truth separated from Truth, which is the fiercest 
rent and disunion of all. We doe not see that while 
we still affect by all means a rigid extemall for- 
mality ^ we may as soon fall again into a grosse 
conforming stupidity, a stark and dead coqgeal- 
ment of wood and hay and stubble forc't and frozeo 
together, which is more to the sudden degenerating 
of a Church then many subdidiotomies of petty 
schisms. Not that I can think well of every light 
separation ; or that all in a Church is to be ex- 
pected gold and silver and pretious stows ; it is not • 
possible for man to sever the wheat froouthe tares, 
the good fish from the other frie ; that must be the 

*' pentine body without a bead, willingly accepts what he wanti^ 
" and supplies what her incompleatness went seeking. Hence 
** it is, that Error supports Custom, Custom countenances Error: 
*' and the^two between them would persecute and chase away 
" all Truth and solid Wisdom out of human Life, were it not 
" that God, rather than Man once in many ages, calls together 
"' the prudent and religious Counsels of Men, deputed to re- 
" press the incroachments, and to work off the inveterate blots 
*' and obscurities wrought upon our minds by the subtle insinu* 
" ating of Error and Custom ; who with the numerous and tuU 
*' gar train of their Followers, make it their chief design to 
" envy and cry down the industry of free Reasoning, under the 
" terms of Humour and Innovation ; as if the womb of teeming 
" Troth were to be clos'd up, if she presume to bring forth 
" aught that sorts not with th«ir unchew'd notions and suppoai- 
" lions." 

* A rigid extemall formality.] *' An outward phartsalcal at- 
'' tention to ceremonies." He has rightly warned the Parlia* 
ment just before that the People will " grow ignorant, brutish, 
*' and /ormaf — addicted to forms, if tluy become " oppressive, 
'< arbitrary, and tyrannous/' 
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AngpU MiDistery at the end of mortall things. 
Yet if all cannot be of one mind^ las who looks thejr 
should be? this doubtles is more wholsome^ more 
prudent^ and more Christian that many be tole- 
ri^ed, rather theu all competrd, I mean not tole- 
rated Popery^ ^d open superstition, which as it 
extirpats iall religions and civill supremacies, so it 
self should be extirpatS provided i^rst that all cha- 

* So iiteVthoidi be axtirpal^] u e. ** extirpated'^ An ab* \ 
scission strong to confirm Milton's curioas observance of 
£aphony in this Oration, in order to preserye its Isocratic cha* 
racter. Extirpated followed by provideiif would ba?e been a 
chiming iteration that must hurt a nicely critical ear ; he there* 
fore dropped the regular termination of this Participle. In like 
manner, to avoid a displeasing sameness of sound in the final 
Syllables, he wrote *' scurril (not scurrilous) Plautus*' as I have 
before noted. He worked up this piece with the miniature 
touches of a poetical composition. For the same reason, he has 
cut off the last syllable of adortCd, 

^* Made so adarn for thy delight the more/' 

F. L. VIU. 57G. 
And in B. II, a similar retrenchment occurs, for the convex 
lUence of the measure : 

** In thooghu more elevate, and reasoned high/' 

V. 558. 
So too he has in jPot. Reg, instruct and suspect, for instructed and 
suspected. 

We ought not however with some of the Annotators to treat 
these amputations as his own arbitrary licence. Such abbre* 
viations of the Participle passive once were by no means unfire- 
quent; alike in Poets and Prose-Writers: 

*' Hath so c^asperat^ the l^ing, that he." 

Macbeth; A. S. S. 6. 
And, 

'^ Than now the English bottoms have wqft t/er," 

King John; A. U.S. ]. 
But the use of such truncated Participles was now gradually 
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ritable and compassionat means be usM to win and 
regain the weak and the misled : that also which is 
impious or evil absolutely either against Faith or 
Mauers^ no law can possibly permit, that intends 
not to unlaw it self: but those neighboring differ- 
ences, or rather indifferences, are what I speak* of, 
whether in some point of doctrine or of discipline, 
which though they may be many, yet need not in- 
terrupt the unity of Spirit^ if we could but find 

wearing away. I can recollect but a single instance in Waller, 
It is in one of his earlier Poems, and for the sake of a rhy tne : 

'* So fresh the wound is, and the grief so yast» 
** That all our art and power of speech is waH.^* 

Po€m$, &c..; j>. Ill, l2mo> 1645* 

In regarding our Authour's use of extirpate, elevate, instruct, &c. 
as a detraction of the termination of our Participle in ed, I have 
deferred to the opinion of Cotvper and Dunster; at the same 
time, it would, I think, be more accurate to consider him as ad- 
hering to the antient mode of speech, before the Verb, to dis- 
tinguish its Participle, had acquired this additional syllable. 
He adhered to it in this instance for the «ake of Euphony ; just 
as I have elsewhere shown the more probable motive for Mil- 
ton's revival in his Poetry of antiquated words to have been for 
metrical accommodation. 

* Faith or Manors — ] Through this Speech he uniformly 
employs Manners where at this day we should say Morals. So la 
the scriptural translation of the Grecian Apophthegm quoted by 
St. Paul; " Evil communications corrupt good manners:'* i^r^)* 
1 Cbr. 15. S3. 

William qf Wykehajn's motto, " Manners makyth Man,^ it 
not understood by all who repeat it. 

* Those neighboring differences, or rather indifferences, are 
what I speak qf.l See Illustration, P. 
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among us the band of peace. In the mean while, if 
any one would write, and bring his helpfull hand to 
the slow-moving Reformation which we labour 
under, if Trnth have spok'n to him^ before others, 
or but seem'd at least to speak, who hath so be« 
jesuited us that we should trouble that man with 
asking licence to doe so worthy a deed ? and not 
consider this, that if it come^ to prohibiting, there 
is not ought more likely to be prohibited then Truth 
it self; whose first appearance to our eyes, blear'd 
and dimm'd with prejudice and custom, is more 
unsightly and unplausible then many errors ; ev'n 
as the person is of many a great man slight and 
contemptible to see to^. And what doe they tell 
us vainly of new opinions, when this very opinion 
of theirs, that none must be heard, but whom they 
like, is the worst and newest opinion of all others ; 
and is the chief cause why sects and schisms doe so 
much abound, and true Knowledge is kept at dis« 

* ff Truth have spok'n to him.] " The Scribes that were of 
" the Pharisees part arose and strove, saying, we find no evil 
** in this man : but if a Spirit or an Angel hath spoken to him» 
** let OS not 6ght against God."— Ti^c Act$; ch. 23. p. 9. 

^ If it come — ] See Illustration, Ql. 

^ To see to.] A phrase formerly in use for to regard; so m 
the Arte qfRhetorike, by T. WiUon : *' As in speaking of one that 
" is well knowen to bee nought, to saie emong all men that are 

'' $een too, there is one that lacketh his rewarde Whiche 

*' of you al dare saie or can saie that ever you sawe him dronken, 
^ if then these be true, ought not suche to be sene to: and re« 
<' warded accordingly/'— Core^. Tit. FoL 75. 1560. 
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taooe from us ; besides yet a greater danger whieh 
iB to it. For when God shakes a Kingcbme with 
atpoag and healthfull commotioDs to a geiierall re* 
formings 'tis not untrue Uiat many sectaries and 
false teachers are then busiest in seducing : but yet 
more true it is^ that GOD then raises to his own 
work men of rare abilities, and more then common 
industry, not only to look back and revise what hath 
bin taught heretofore, but to gain furder and goe 
on, some new enlighteuM steps in the discovery of 
Truth. For such is the order of GoDS enlightning 
bis Church, to dispense and deal out by degrees his 
beam, so as our earthly eyes may best sustain it. 
Neither is GoD appointed and confined'', where 
und out of what place these his chosen shall be first 
beard to speak ; for he sees not as man sees^ chooses 
not as man chooses, le^t we should devote our selves 
again to set places, and Assemblies, and outward 
callings of men ; planting our faith one while in 

** Neither is God appointed and confin'd, &c.] Id a preceding 
annotation (p. 60 ) I have shown that to appoint was to direct. 
It now expresses the same ; as it does in Whitelock : ** some of 
^' the Scots commissioners themselves, encouraged, if not ap» 
^pointed, the printing of this Book." — Menioriah; p. 201. edit* 
17S2. And in Samson Agonistes; v. 37 S. 

^ Appoint not heav'niy disposition. Father; 
" Nothing of all these evils hath befalPn me 
•'But justly.** 

Though Warburion's explanation in this latter instance is ta 
mrraign, summon to answer. But be was unprepared with any 
example to justify this assertion. He probably minuted this 
gloisi down on the margin without mnch constderatioo. 
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the old Convocation House, and another while ia 
the Chappell at Westminster ; when all the Faith 
and Religion that shall be there canoniz'dS is not 
sufficient without plain convincement, and the cha- 
rity of patient instruction, to supple the least bruise 
of Conscience, to edifie the meanest Christian, who 
desires to walk in the Spirit, and not in the letter 
of human trust, for all the number of voices that 
can be there made ; no, though IJarry the ?• him^ 
self there, with all his leige tombs about him» 
should lend them voices from the dead, to swell 

® Planiing our Faith one Xf^hiU in the old Convocation' HouBe^ 
and another while in the Chappell at Westminster ; when all the 
iPaith and Religion that $hall be there canoniz'd, &c.] The As- 
sembly of Divines nominated by the Members of the. Parlia- 
ment for the settlement of a new scheme of Church-worship, 
was holden in the Chapter^House belonging to Westminster 
Abbey. They were now met Some Laymen sate with them ; 
among others, Charles's Nephew, the Count Palatine, and &/- 
den, Maynard, and Whitelock. Our Authour, in one of his 
Tracts, mentions his having attended their discussions. In an 
age like this, teeming with dlsputative Theology and Fana-^ 
ticisro, their deliberations attracted no small share of the public 
attention, and were, I doubt not, deemed by numbers of an ini* 
portance not at all subordinate to the Debates in the neighbour^ 
ing Houses of Parliament* After some of the Presbyterian 
Preachers had been loud in their censures of his first work on 
Divorce, Milton to his next on that vexatious difficulty in 
Legislation prefixed an appeal to this Assembly conjointly with 
the Parliament, in a strain of energetic eloquence. 

By canonized, he meant decreed as sound Doctrine ; from the 
barbaro. Greek Verb KANONIZEIN, " Sancire, Canones vri 
** Leges Ecclesiasticas edere'* Du Fresne; Gloss, ad Script^ 
med. 4r infirn, Grac/ol. Lugd. 168S. in t* 
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their namber. And if the men be erroneous who 
appear to be the leading schismaticks, what with- 
olds as but our sloth, our self-will, and distrust in 
the right cause, that we doe not give them gentle 
meetings and gentle dismissions, that we debate 
not and examin the matter throughly with liberall 
and frequent audience ; if not for their sakes, yet 
for our own ? seeing no man who hath tasted Learn- 
ing, but will confesse the many waies of pro5ting 
by those who not contented with stale receits are 
able to manage, and set forth new positions to the 
world. And were they but as the dust and cinders 
of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet 
serve to polish and brighten the armoury of Truth, 
even for that respect they were not utterly to be cast 
away. But if they be of those whom GOD hath 
fitted for the speciall use of these times with emi- 
nent and ample gifts, and those perhaps neither 
among the Priests, nor among the Pharisees, and 
we in the hast of a precipitant zeal shall make no 
distinction, but resolve to stop their mouths, be- 
cause we fear they come with new and dangerous 
opinions, as we commonly forejudge them ere we 
understand them ; no lesse then woe to us, while 
thinking thus to defend the Gospel, we are found 
the persecutors ! ^/ 

There have bin not a few since the beginning 
of this Parlament% both of the Presbytery and 

• Parhment^l Then so spelt by many Writers ; either as 
more consouaat to the PronunciatioD, generally the rule with 
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others^ who by their uolicenc't Books to the cod* 
lenpt of an Imprimatur first broke that triple ice 

our Aothoar and with others of that day^ or in conformity to 
the derivation, to which Sir Edward Coke gave his sanction, 
** hecause every Member of that Court should sincerely and 
" discreetly por/er Ui ment** 1 Inst. 1 10. a.— It is seldom that 
Cokt^t Etymologies are rational. Chief Baron Atkins however 
applied himself to show that he had not erred in this particular 
instance; Parliammtajy and Political Tracts; p. 33. 8po. 1734. 
I must add to little purpose. Perhaps the best excuse for Coke 
on this occasion would be what we may suppose to have been 
his covert motive ; — that he favoured it with an intent to fortify 
the Freedom of Speech in Parliament. A Privilege to which 
James I. bore such hostility, that in Council he tore with hit 
own hand from the Journals of the Commons' House their Pro- 
testation which Coke conjointly with Noy, Selden, and GlanviUe 
had drawn up in assertion of this rightful claim. 

Without question Etymology is often the safest guide to the 
true signification of a word. But Coke, Whitelock and others 
among the earlier writers on the Laws of England etymologized* 
like some of the Greek Philosophers, to bring a term to the 
sense they wanted it to bear, rather than to trace out its real 
Toot. A late very acute Pbilologer gave into an opposite per- 
version, and pushed it to an extreme which led me, and others^ 
to suspect that he sometimes was practising on the credulity of 
his bearers. The Authour of the Diversions of Purley, after a 
signification had been fixed by consent and custom, would 
wrench it in construction from its received and actual accepts^ 
tion back to its strict and etymological meaning : yet surely the 
jus et norma loquendi ought always to govern. Mr. Home Tooke 
would have done well to have borne in mind the observation of 
an Authour whom he always praised highly : *' Words having 
" naturally none of their own, carry that signification to the 
** bearer that he is used to put upon them ; whatever be the 
" sense of him that uses them.'' — Locke; the Conduct qfthe (/». 
derstanding. Sect, 35. 
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clang aboQt our hearts^ and taught the People to 
see day : I hope that none of those were the peiw 
flwaders to renew upon us this bondage which thejr 
themselves have wrought so much good bj con*- 
temning* But if neither the check that Moses gate 
to young Joshua, nor the countermand which our 
Saviour gave to young John, who was so ready to 
prohibit those whom he thought unlicenc't^ be not 
Enough^ to admonish our Elders how unacceptable 
to God their testy mood of prohibiting is^ if neither 
their own remembrance what evill hath abounded 
in the Church by this lett of Licencing^ and what 
good they themselves have begun by transgressing 
it, be not anough> but that they will perswade, and 
execute the most Dominican part of the Inquisition 
over us, and are already with one foot in the stirrup 
80 active at suppressing, it would be no unequall 
distribution in the first place to suppresse the sup^- 
pressors themselves ; whom the change of their con- 
dition hath puft up^ more then their late experience 
of harder times hath made wise. 

^ Broke thai triple ice cloDg about otir hearts.] Horace dic- 
tated this io part— 

" Illt robar, & as triplex 
♦• Circa pectus erat/' — 

Carm. L 5. 9* 
MiLTOH has, I think, more frequent recollections of that Poet 
than of Virgil, Doubtless be felt the charm of Virgifs Dumben^ 
but be was not content to take Homer at second band } to copy 
g copier; to be the shadow of a shade* 

* Aaottgh— >] See Illustbation, R« 
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And as for regnlating the Presses let no maa 
ihiAk to have the honour of advising ye better then 
yoor selves have done in that Order pnblisht next 
before tbi9> that no Book be printed, nnlesse the 
Printers and the Authors name, or at least the 
Printers be registered ^ Those which otherwise 

^ 7W Order puhlUht next hrfore this, that no Book be printedp 
mlesse the Printers and the Authors name,^he registered.'] The 
original Edition oi* this Speech carries manifest marks of typo« 
graphical inaccnracy, throogb haste or negligence. There 
aeems to be jast ground for believing, that it passed thro' the 
Press to the Poblic without having been submitted to the in* 
spection of & Licenser. No Imprimatur is prefixed to any of tbe 
various copies that hare fallen under my observation ; neither 
the Printer's, nor the Publisher's Name is given. Yet the first 
Edition of his smaller Poems> which appeared ahgut the same 
time» has the Printer's uame^ and it is stated in the title-page^ 
as in the earliest genuine Edition of Waller's Poems of the same 
year, to have been '' printed and published according to Order.'* 
If the Arsopagitica came out clandestinely, it no doubt issued 
from some obscure printing House, which circumstance would 
account for incorrectness in the letter-press. The same omis- 
sion of an Imprimatur is observable in the different Tracts our 
Aftthour wrote on the Liberty of Divorce. A doctrine against 
which the Men who now took the lead in public affairs were 
tery vociferous in thfeir hostility. Here was '' fruit for those 
'' holy Parrots to peck at." They made it their business to 
impede even discussion upon this topic, and his having pro» 
fessed and diffused opinions on it adverse to theirs, exposed 
him to detraction. Of this detraction Clement Walker af* 
fords a pertinent specimen : " There is lately come fisrth a 
'' Booke of John Melton's (a Libertine that thtnketh his 
^Wife a Manacle, and his very Garters to be Sbacklei 
•♦and Fetters to himt one that {after the Independent fa" 
*' shon) will be tied by no obligation to God or Man^ 
^ wherein he undejtaketh to prove," &c. — Anarchia Ah'^ 
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come forth, if they be found mischievous and libel- 
lous, the fire and the executioner will be the time- 
liest and the most effectuall remedy, that mans 
prevention can use. For this authentic Spanish po- 
licy^ of licencing BooI^s, if I have said ought, will 

glicana : or the History of Independency. By Theodorui Ferax. 
p. 196. 4/0. 16^9, These malevolent aspersions were tousher 
in some pungent strictures upon Milton's treatise on '' the 
*' Tenure of Kings and Magistrates/' Walker and bis Associates 
had not rery long before undergone the mortification of having 
the reins of Power snatched from their grasp by the Indepen- 
dents, the Sect whom Milton favoured. 

This and the bitterness of these remarks corroborate the sus- 
picion that this Writer was eager to stigmatize his publications 
on the subject of Divorce, in invidiam; not from having formed 
any well considered opinions on the question itself. A question 
perhaps the most problematical of any in the science of Legis- 
lation. The object we may conclude to have been rather to 
raise public scandal, against Milton, because, af^er their dere- 
liction of principle, he would no longer hold converse with 
the Ministers of the Presbyterian Connection. His just and opea 
reclamations against their political ambition, their inconsistency 
in respect to Pluralities, and their intolerant temper, in coorsa 
exposed him to much of their ill-will, and to many calunmies* 

* Authentic Spanish policy,'] Authentic^proper to, peculiarfy 
keUmging to : as in Par. Lost. IV. 719. * 

— " him who had stole Jove's autltentick fire." 

Again, by Danyel, 

" Let others sing of Knights and Palladines, 
'' In a^ed accents, and vntimely words : 
" Paint shadowes in imaginary lines, 
" Which well the reach of their high wits records} 
'' But 1 roust sing of thee and thofte faire eyes^ 
/ Autentique shall my verse in time to come. 
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prove the most unlicenc't Book it self within a short 
while; and was the immediat image of a Star«^ 
chamber Decree to that purpose made in those very 
times when that Court did the rest of those her 
pious works, for which she is now fall'n from the 
Starres with Lucifer^. Whereby ye may guess^ 

" When yet th' vnborn shall say, loe where she lyes, 
^' Whose beautie made him speake that els was dombe. 

*' These are the Arkes, the Tropheis I erect, 
" That fortifie thy name against old age» 
** And these thy sacred vertaes must protect, 
** Against the Darke and times consuming rage. 
^* Though th^ error of my youth they shall discou^r, 
'' Suffice they shew I liuM and was thy louer/' 

Delia: Contayninge ccrtoyne Sonnets : with the complami 
qf Rosamond; Signat. G. 5. sm. 4to. 1592. 
The poetical Reader will thank me for inserting the whole. 
How superior on the comparison with Shakspeare's are the 
Sonnets of this Poet. 

* 7%ose very times when that Court did the teit of those her pioui 
wwrks, for which she is now fallen from the starres with Lucifer,^ 
Lord Somers, speaking of the Star-Chamber, said that "it was set 
*' np in the third of Henry VH in very soft words. To punish 
*^ great Riots, to restrain offenders too big for ordinary Justice, 
*' or, in the modern phrase to preserve the public Peace; but 
**.m a little time it made this Nation tremble, England would 
" never agree with those Courts, that are mixed of State and 
*' Justice ; Policy soon gets the better of Justice.**— ilfintt/« qf 
Lord Someris Speech in the House of Lords on the Bill for aho" . 
HsMng the Privy Council of Scotland. — Hardwicke State Papers ; 
as quoted in Hardy's Life of Lord Charlemont ; p. 404. 4<o. 

The opprobrious Sentences of the Star-Chamber in the cases 
of Prynne, Leighton, and Bastwick, are notorious. But afler 
there had been strong manifestations of popular indignation the 
records of its judgements were purposely destroyed : it is not 
therefore so generally known that the pnnishmento on other oc- 

O 
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what kinde of State Prudence*, what love of the 
People, what care of Religion,. or good Manners 
there was at the contriving; although with singular 

casions were equally merciless. The terror they had struck 
through the country is shown in an anecdote of himself related 
by Beo Jmuon during his Tisit to Dmmmond of Hawthomden. 
*• He was accused by Sir James Murrmf to the King, for writing 
" something against the Scots in a Play called Eastward Hoe, 
" and voluntarily imprisoned himself with Chapman and Man^ 
*' ion, who had written it among them : it was reported, that 
*' they should have their Ears and Noses cut. After their Deli* 
** very he entertained all his Friends, there were present Gom- 
*' den, Selden, and others. In the middle of the Feast his old 
'' Mother drank to him, and shewed him a Paper, which she 
'' designed (if the Sentence had past) to have mixed among hit 
<* drink, and it was strong and lusty Poison, and, that she wmt 
" no Churl, she told she designed first to have drunk it herself." 
—Works qfJDrumtnond: p. 224. foL 1711. 

This tribunal was in 1641 suppressed by the Parliament in a 
single day. But its heinous barbarities, especially after Laud 
gained the ascendancy^ had sown the seeds of bitterness ; and ol* 
timately turned Cathedrals into Stables. If we overcharge we 
ought to expect a recoil. However, it redounds highly to the 
credit of the national character that the reaction for such flagi- 
tious cruelties did not extend further than to Laud and Strafford. 

Milton in the latter part of this passage is an echo Xo Isaiah; 
ch. 14. p. 12. " How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer* 
*' son of the Morning ! how art thou cut down to the ground, 
^ which didst weaken the Nations!" 

^ State Prudence — ] means as before (p. 75.) policy otpo* 
litical science ; after the Latin. Harrington has a Chapter on 
*' antient and modern Prudence,'* in which he apprizes the 
Reader, that *' by antient Prudence he understands the pp* ' 
'' licy of a Commonwealth, and by modern Prudence that of 
'< King, Lords and Commons.''— p. 237. fol. Toland's edii. 
And WaUer, complimenting Charles IL on his improvements in 
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bypocrisie it pretended to bind Books to their good 
behaviour. And how it got the upper hand of 
your precedent Order so well constituted before, if 
we may beleeve those men whose profession g^ves 
them cause to enquire most, it may be doubted 
there was in it the fraud of some old Patentees and 
Monopolizers in the trade of book-selling; who 
iinder pretence of the Poor in their Company not to 
be defrauded, and the just retaining of each man 
his severall copy, (which God forbid should be 
gainsaid), brought divers glosing'^ colours to the 

St. James's Park, with a courtly allusion, as I suppose, to the 

States of Holland : 

*' Of antient Prudence here he ruminates, 
** Of rising Kingdoms, and of fiilling States,*' 

Works; p. 212. 4to. 

Compare too in the Dialogue in MarveU between Britannia and 
Raleigh, 

^ With her the Prudence of the Antients read/' 

Worh; III. 320. Tkompsm*9 edit. 

7 Closing — ] Thonuon and Baron misunderstood this word,/ 
and printed " glostiog ;" but " glosing/' or " glosing^' is, 
with an exuberance of authority, pro? ed to have signiBed de^ 
ceitful, in T. WaTtoit% Note on^-'' words QigUmng courtesy"— 
Comut; V, 161. 

Some of Homer^s Commentators have complained, that his 
sense has suffered by a vitiated Orthography. We in like man- 
ner have to state, that the accentual combinations of our own 
Epic Bard have been injured by the modernized Spelling. To 
comprehend fully the rhythmus of his blank Verse, the Reader 
should have it restored to its primitive integrity. Beside, the 
ertginal Orthography is at times a guide to the correct accepta- 
tion of his meaning. A reprint therefore of Miltom's revised 

• 02 
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House^ which were indeed but colours, and serving 
to no end except it be to exercise a superiority over 
their neighbours : men who doe not therefore la- 
bour in an honest profession to which Learning is 
indetted, that they should be made other mens 
vassalls. Another end is thought was aym'd at by 
some of them in procuring by petition this Order % 
that having power in their hands, malignant Books 
might the easier scape abroad, as the event shews. 
But of these Sophisms and Elenchs^ of marchandize 

Editiot) of Paradise Lott^ which should exhibit his Text unimpaired 
by orthographical variations ii a desirable publication. To 
exemplify this, I will show the efiectof one failure in the literal 
observance of the authentic copies : 

— " the sport and prey 
*' pf racking whirlwinds*'' 

II. 1S2. 
Thus it is given in the original Quartos, and in his last Edition ; 
p, 33. 800. 1674. So Shakspcarc has, "the racking clouds;^ 
which Stcevem rightly interpreu by " the clouds in rnqnd tumult 
" tuaty motion.'' X. 251. edit. 1793. But in the recent Editions 
of Par. Lost it is printed u;racking, and this interpolation of the 
mute Letter w conveys another idea to the mind ; and so mate- 
rially changed as to have misled Johnson to explain the word by 
''to rock, to ifiake;" and to cite this corruption as an authority 
in his Dictionary, under *' to wrack.'' 

For this and other philological notices as minute I may se« 
curely take shelter under Mr. Porson's remark, who once ob-^ 
served to me, that the objectors to verbal Criticism were men 
content to think, that they could understand a sentence without 
knowing the sense of all the words in it 

• Procuring by petition this Order.] See Illustration, S. 

* T%ese Sophisms and Elenchs — ] Johnson has not given a 
correct explanation of this latter word. An Eicnch (tXayxP"} 
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i «kill not : This I know^ that errors in a good Go- 
vernment and in a bad are equally almost incident; 
for what Magistrate may not be mis-inform'd, and 
much the sooner, if Liberty of Printing be reduc't 
into the power of a few? but to redresse willingly 
and speedily what hath bin errM, and in highest 
autority to esteem a plain advertisement more then 
others have done a sumptuous bribe, is a vertue 
(honoured Lords and Commons !) answerable to 
your highest actions, and whereof none can parti- 
cipat but greatest and wisest men. 

signified in the Schools, a fallacious answer to a sophistical posi* 
Hon, It was previously in our language. *' The more subtle 
*' forms of Sophisms and Illaqueations, with their Redargoations, 
** which is that which is termed Elcnchs/'-^Bacon; CffthcAir 
vancement qf Learning, p, 200, 4eto. 1633. 



From some passages in the early part 
of this Oration, incurious Readers might be 
led to conclude hastily, that there were 
topics on which Milton conceived Discus- 
sion ought not to take an unrestrained 
course. It is incumbent on us therefore 
to bear in our recollection, that in this series 
of persuasive argument to convince the 
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Parliament, that they should not have re- 
duced the intellect of the Public to the 
standard of an individuars judgment, he ex- 
hibits the skill of an Advocate by no means 
indisposed to avail himself of the privi- 
leges annexed to that situation. We are also 
to recollect, that he was the first who wrote 
in behalf of unlicensed Printing ; a circum- 
stance which will plainly account for all 
such admissions* He anticipated what would 
be objected to him, if he were to contend 
for a scope more extended : he yielded a 
Pawn to gain a Queen. To contest the 
prevention of all publication of Opinions not 
allowed by a Licenser was his meritorious 
task: living in the nineteenth century, it 
should be ours to consider, whether it 
be in any case advisable to punish Opi- 
nions ? 

The opposers of all judicial inquisition on 
the productions of Mind may now employ 
at London or Philadelphia arguments, which 
Would effectually injure any efforts to un- 
shackle the Presses of Madrid or Moscow. 
For the narrations of History too often warn 
the practical friends to the enlargement of 
Liberty, that premature struggles to elevate 
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a nation above the pitch for which it is 
prepared endangers the portion of public 
good which, might otherwise be obtained. 
Nos autem, quoniam leges damns liberis 

populis ; accomodabimus hoc tem^ 

** pore leges ad ilium, quem probamus, civi- 
tatis statum/' {Cicero.) It would have been, 
therefore, highly injudicious in his day to 
}mve done full justice to the principle. In 
a more enlightened aera he would have lain 
claim to a larger measure of Freedom. But 
he viewed Man as he then was in Society, 
and would not pursue objects, which were in 
his time unattainable. 

Milton accounted Reason the noblest 
gift of God to Man, and was far, far in- 
deed, from a slavish Thinker ; nor on any 
subject did he ever seek the suppression of 
Truth. His own speculations were as hardy 
as his range of research was extensive. 
This unreserved utterance of sentiment he 
practised fearlessly as the occasion called 
jbim out, on political, religious, and do- 
mestic questions alike; neither need it be 
doubted, that the Authour of the Areopa- 
ciTiCA would have lent a willing hand to- 
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ward removing every impediment which 
retarded the march of Knowlege, and have 
been well satisfied, that this right should be 
guaranteed to all in its amplest extent. 
** Pessimfe enim vel NaturA vel Legibus 
" comparatum foret, si arguta Servitus, 
** Libertas muta esset ; et haberent T3nranm 
qui pro se dicerent, non haberent qui Ty- 
rannos debellare possunt. Miserum esset, 
si haec ipsa Ratio, quo utimur Dei mu- 
" nere, non multoplura ad homines conser- 
" vandos, liberandos, et, quantum Natura 
" fert, inter se aequandos, qu^m ad oppri- 
" mendos et sub unius imperio malfe per- 
^* dendos argumenta suppeditaret/' De- 
femio pro Populo AngUcano. 

Not only so, but acknowleging the 
ability of Truth to support itself, he con- , 
sistently contended, that Opinion ought to 
be left at large. " Though all the winds of 
" doctrine (he exclaims with sincere and 
fervid Eloquence) were let loose to play 
" upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, 
" we do injuriously by licensing and prohi- 
" biting to misdoubt her strength. Let her 
" and Falsehood grapple ; whoever knew 
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Truth put to the worse in a free and open 

encounter? Her confuting is the best 
" and surest suppressing/' He then surely 
saw, that though Opinions may be perni- 
cious, the Discussion of them can never be 
mischievous to the community; and there- 
fore, that Actions alone ought to be under 
the direction and control of the Magistrate. 

While he draws, as we have just seen, to 
his conclusion with a vindication of free 
Inquiry on every circumstance of reforma- 
tion in the acts of the constituted autho- 
rities ; because he knew well that to keep 
the body-politic in a healthful and vigorous 
state, there must be an unobstructed circu-* 
lation of Thought ; — ^the life-blood to all social 
existence. 

So much was requisite to set Milton above 
all suspicion, that he would have cramped the 
stretch of the human brain, or have had the 
exertions of Reason circumscribed. In truths 
he rather deserves our praise and admiration 
for mental powers, which could perceive 
and develop principles highly liberal for 
those times, and so far before the prevailing 
temper of the age. A Writer of the same 
date with himself, certainly no timid Rea- 
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soner, and living in a Republic, did not 
contend for a wider latitude*. 

It was once my purpose to have carried 
on these observations to show, that for a 
Press to be/ree, it is not sufficient that it be 
open; as Blackstone and others after him 
have stated. My various notices on this 
Defence of unrestricted Publication having 
however, after all my expunctions, accu- 
mulated to a number that threatens it with 
the fate of the Vestal Virgin, whom the 
Gauls overlaid by the presents which they 
heaped on her, I shall now only add, that 
the surest criterion of the nature and cha- 
racter of a Government will always be found 
in the degree of Freedom in Discussion 
tolerated under it They who claim obedi- 
ence by no other obligation than fear can 
never be favourable to the Press. But a 
well-constituted and therefore a well-admi- 
ministered Government invites a rigorous 
scrutiny into its conduct; a bad Govem- 

* Spinoza; see his Tractatus Theohgico-poUticus ; or 
Theological and Political Discourses, to prove that the 
Idberty of Philosophizing may be allowed without any pre- 
judice to Piety, or to the Peace of the Commonwealth ; 
particularly oA* 20. 
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ment invariably represses or eludes inves- 
tigation. It was not without a meaning, 
that the most judicious of Poets, after dis- 
playing with the illuminations of his Genius, 
the heroic deeds of this world, and the bliss 
and splendour of Heaven, before he un- 
folded the horrours of the infernal Shades, 
solicits an Imprimatur from the Powers of 
Darkness : / 

'^ Dl, quibus imperium est animaram, Umbrsque silentes, 
*^ £t Chaos, et Phlegetbon, loca nocte tacentia late, 
^^ Sit inihi fes audita loqui/' 
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ILLUSTRATION, A. 

(R^fiaredtoinp.7.) 

The magnanimity of a trienniall Parlament.'\ 
Triennial — not in the modern appropriation to a 
Parliament's duration ; but with a reference to the 
Act passed in 1641» to enforee the sitting of a 
Parliament at the least once in every three years. 
The declaratory Statutes of Edward 111. for hold- 
ing Parliaments annually, or oftener, if need were, 
had fallen into desuetude, or rather had by Court- 
Lawyers been explained away in early times from 
the palpable enactment, in order to leave their 
meeting wholly in the breast of the King. By 
these means, Charles did not for twelve years toge- 
ther suffer a Parliament to assemble, and when, 
through his illegal exactions, his arbitrary impress- 
ments and commitments by the Council, with other 
tyrannical practices^ the general voice rose high 
against the Dissolution of the Parliament which 
met in the fourth year of his reign, he issued a 
Proclamation, denouncing it as criminal for any 
person so much as to speak of calling another. 
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No empty threat, while the enormous censures 
of the Star-Cbamber subsisted in fall activity. 

Such extravagant stretches of the regal Prero- 
gative of course incited the Parliamentary Leaders 
of the People*s Party in England to insist on a 
legislative provision that their meetings in future 
might not be precarious, nor so unfrequent. In 
1640 a young nobleman, the Lord Diglnf^ intro- 
duced and carried a Bill that a Parliament should 
never again be interaritted above three years at 
furthest, after the example of the Scottish Patriots, 
who according to Mr. Ltiing (see his valuable 
Hist of Scotland s I, 173, 8vo. 1800.) had recently 
wrung from Charles his assent to a Law to pre- 
vent the discontinuance of their Parliaments for a 
longer term. Yet Clarendon is express to the con- 
trary. His words are : <^ the King at his last 
^^ being in Scotland had^ according to the precedent 
^^ he bad made here^ granted an Act for triennial 
^^ Parliaments in that kingdom.'' Hist, of the Rebfl-^ 
Hon. (I omitted to note down the Volume and Page.) 
Public business did not yet require a regular 
Session annually. — As one measure to reconcile 
the country to his usurpation, Cromwell promised a 
convocation of Parliament once every three years. 

ILLUSTRATION, B. 

{Rrferredto tup. 49.) 

Paul — thought it no defilement to insert into fioly 
Scripture the sentences of three Greek Poets, and one 
-if them a Tragedian.] The Apostle cited the 
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Cretan Epimenides, in his Epistle to Titus ^ 1, 12 : 
an hemistic from Aratus in ActSy 17> 28 : and ia 
1 Cor. \5y 33, an apophthegm to be found in the 
fragments of Euripides; the passage referred to 
more particularly in the text : from which Writer, 
by the word " Tragedian*^ it is to be inferred that 
our Authour believed it to have been taken. But 
surely evil communicatians corrupt good manners is a 
prorerbial sentiment likely to float in popular con- 
versation. Grotius, and the best Commentators, 
however, think that Saint Paul borrowed it from 
Menandery as Newton has observed in a Note oh 
MiLTOM*s prelusive strictures to apologize to his 
contemporaries for having thrown the story of 
Samson into a dramatic form. There, after 
pleading nearly in the words above of my text, the 
example of this Saint's quoting from a dramatic 
Poet, he presently proceeds, " This is mentioned 
*' to vindicate Tragedy from the small esteem, or 
*^ rather infamy^ which in the account of many it 
^< undergoes at this day, with other common Inter* 
<< ludes.'^ So indiscriminate was the horrour of 
the Puritans at the sinfulness of Stage-Plays, how* 
ever moralized ! they were not (we see) to be 
tolerated in any shape. Our poetical Antiquaries 
in addition accuse them of having, through their 
fanatic contempt for profane Learning, destroyed 
whatever fell into their hands of the early Poetry 
of their native tongue. It is not unlikely. Zealots 
of every persuasion are much tHe same at all times^ 
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and in all places. Laud was giiilty of similar 
spoliatioD. This keen Curator of the Press is known 
to have consigned to the flames, whole impression! 
of English Poems. The M.S.S. of the Poets of 
ancient Greece found as little favour with the Greek 
Priests at Constantinople. Possessed with the 
tame preposterous detestation of polite Letters, these 
** holy Vandals'' were eager to burn all they could 
procure. We have to thank this bigotry for the 
destruction of the inestimable remains ofPIulemonf 
Sappho, Bian, Jlc^tus^ with others, and above all of 
Menander. 

This I learn from the succeeding extract — ex 
Petri AUyonii libro priore de Exilio ; which I give 
as Baxter exhibits it among the Prolegomena to 
his Edition of Anacreon. << Audiebam etiam puer 
^' ex Demetrio Chalcocondyli, Graecarum rerum pe- 
*' ritissimo, sacerdotes Gr»cos tant& floruisse aucto* 
'^ ritate apud Csesares Byzantanos (ut integr^ 
*^ eorum grati&) complura de veteribus Graecis 
^' Poemata combusserint, imprimisq; ea ubi 
'* Amores, turpes Lusus et Nequitise Amantum 
*< continebantur ; atque ita Menandri, Diphili^ 
*^ Apollodori, Philemonis, Alexis fabellas, et Sap* 
*^ phi]ls, Erinnse, Anacreontis, Mimnermi, Bioni% 
<^ Alcmanisy Alcaei carmina intercidisse : tum pro 
** his subslituta Nazianzeni nostri Poemata, qu» 
** etsi excitant animos nostrorum hominum ad 
*' flagrantiorem Religionis cultum, non tamen 
«< verborum Atticorum Proprietatem et Graecse 
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*' Linguas. EiegaDtiam edocent : Turpiter quidem 
*' Sacerdotes isti in veteres Gra^cos malevoli foe* 
** ruDt, sed Integritatis^ Probitatis, et Religionis 
*^ maximum ded^re testimonium.'^ — And see too 
Fabric. Bibl. Grac. I. 679. Hamb. 1718. 

We must indignantly regret this irreparable 
injury to classical Learning ^ and may suspect 
that the motive to such havoc might not have 
been purely spirituaL Perhaps the vanity of 
Anthourship co-operated in instigating to this irre- 
trievable loss. Gregory Nazianzen might be dejsi* 
rous that no evidence should survive to future times 
that his Christianized Anacreontics were imme- 
diately from the Grecian Lyrics. It is remarkable^ 
that Akionio himself^ having obtained possession of 
the sole extant copy of Ckero^s Treatise de Gloria^ 
should have been taxed with having destroyed the 
M. S. to conceal his plagiarism^ after having trans- 
cribed largely from it into his work above quoted 
concerning Exile. {Beyle i au Mot, Alcyonius.) 
-^Aristotle has been suspected of the same fraudu<K 
lent practice, after availing himself of the writings 
of his predecessors. 

And the ensuing extract from the very in- 
genious M. Raynouard's Elements de la Gram- 
maire de la Langue Romane avant Van 1000, 
will show the narrow escape of Livy's mutilated 
History from perishing totally through Monkish 
superstition. " Cet illustre pontife [Gr^(?irr 1*'] 
" apprenant que Didier, 6v6que de Vienoe, don- 

P 
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*^ nait des le9on8 de Tart connu alors sous ie nom 
'^ de grammaire, lai en fit de vifs reproches: 

** Nous ne pouvons, terivait-il, rappeler sans 
^' bonte que votre frateruit^ explique la grammaire 
** k quelques personnes ; c*est ce que nous a?ODS 
'' appris avec chagrin, et fortement bl&m^ • . . • 
** Nous en avons g^mi. Non, la meme bouche 
^' ne pent exprimer les louanges de Jupiter et celles 
^* du Christ. Consid^rez combien, pour un prfitre, 
^^ il est horrible et criminel d'expliquer en public 
<' des livres dont un laique pieux ne devrait pas se 
^' permettre la lecture. Ne vous appliquez done 
*^ plus aux passe-temps et aux lettres du sitele. 

<< Le d^dain pour la litt^rature latine, qu'exaltait 
^< encore la haine pour le paganisme, porta Gr^* 
^^ goire-le- Grand k faire broiler tons les exemplaires 
*^ de Tite-Live qu'il put d^couvrir. Saint Antonin 
*' raconte cette action comnae honorable k la m^ 
•* rooire du pontife romain. 

^< Ce zele, trop ardent sans doute, Tentraina dans 
" une erreur que j'appellQrai celle de son sitele ; 
** mais quel nom donner au vo^u du professeur de 
" Lou vain, Jean Hessels, qui s'ecrie k ce sujet: 
HeureuXy si Dieu envoy ait beaucoup de Gr4goires /" 
p, 14. 8vo. Paris 1816. 

ILLUSTRATION, C- 

{IRrferred to in p. 52.) 

The Divell whipt St. Jerom in a lenten dreaai> 
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for nradittg Cicero ; or else it was a fantasm bred 
hf the feaoer which had then sets' d Aim.] It was to 
deter the high descended Eustochium from reading 
the writers of pagan Rome, as a sinful occupation^ 
that St. Jerome related to his favourite Disciple this 
dream of his sick bed. After asking her, ^* Quid 
^ fach cum Psalterio Horatius ? cum Evaogeliis 
" Maro ? cum Apostolo Cicero ? " he proceeds^ 
*^ Referam tibi me» infelicitatis bistoriam. Quum 
*^ ante annos plurimos domo^ parentibus, sorore> 
^ cognatis, et quod his difficilius est, consuetu- 
^' dine lautioris cibi, propter coelorum me regna 
'^ castrassem, et Jerosolymam militatums pergerem^ 
^* Bibliotheca, quam mihi Romse sum;no studio ac 
** labore confeceram, carere non poteram. Itaque 
^\ miser ego lecturus Tullium, jejunabam* Post 
'^ noctium crebras yigilias, post lachrymas, quas 
*' mihi praeteritorum recordatio peccatorum ex 
*^ imis \risceribus eruebat, Plautus sumebatur in 
'^ manus. Si quando in memet reversus, Prophetas 
** legere coepissem, sermo horrebat incultus. Et 
^ quia lumen csecis oculis non videbam, non 
*^ oculorum putabam culpam esse, sed solis. Dum 
*^ ita me antiquus serpens illuderet, in media ferme 
** quadragesima medullis infusa febris, corpus in- 
^ vasit exhaustum : et sine ulla requie (quod dictu 
** quoque incredibile sit) sic infelicia membra 
«^ depasta est, ut ossibus vix hsererem* Interim 
** parantur exequi», et vitalis animse calor, toto 
** frigescente jam corpore, in solo tantum tepente 
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'* pectosculo palpitabat : quum 8ubito raptaft in 
^< spiritu, afl tribunal judicis pertrabor; ubi tantam 
'* luminia, et tantum erat ex circumstantium dari- 
/' tate fulgoriss ut projectus in terrain, surram 
*' aspicere non auderem. Interrogatas de condi*- 
*^ tione, Cbristiaoum me esse respond!. Et ille qoi 
** prsesidebat : Mentiris, ait, Ciceronianas es, non 
** Christianus. Ubi enim thesaurus tuus, ibi et 
*< cor tuum. Illico obnautui, et inter verbera (uam 
*< c«di me jusserat) conscientise magis igue tor- 
** quebar, ilium mecum versiculum reputans : In iiK 
** ferno autem quis confitebitur tibi ? Clamare autem 
'< coepi et ejulans dicere: Miserere mei, Domine, mi* 
^'sereremei. Haec vox inter flagellaresonabat. Tan* 
<* dem ad preesidentis genua provoluti qui astiterant, 
<* precabantur ut veniam tribueret adolescentiie^ ^t 
^^ errori locum po&nitentie commodaret ; exacturus 
^* deinde cruciatum, si Gentilium litierarum libros 
<^ aliquando legissem. Ego qui in tanto coostrictus 
f^ articulo, vellem etiam majora promittere, deje* 
*< rare coepi, et nomen ejus, obtestans, dicere : 
*' Domine, si umquam habuero codices sseculares, 
*^ si legero, te negavi. In baec sacramenti verba 
t* dimissus, reverter ad superos ; et mirantibus 
** cunctis, oculos aperio, tanto lachrymarum imbre 
^^ perfusos, ut etiam incredulis fidem facerem ex 
^' dolore. Nee vero sopor ille fuerat, aut vana 
^' somnia, quibus saepe deludimur. Testis est 
^* tribunal iUud, ante quod jacui s testis judicium 
^ triste, i^od timui: ita mihi numquam contidgal 
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^^ in talem incidere qnsestionem, liventes habutsse 
** scapulas^ plagas senskse post somnuoi, et tanto 
*^ dehinc studio divina legisse^ quanto non ante 
«« mortalia legeram/' Hieran. Op. torn. 4. sec. 
Pars. p. 42. Benedictine Edit. 

Erasmus has treated this legend with characte- 
ristic pleasantry, and his comment on it when con- 
doding bears a resemblance to what Milton after- 
ward remarks : ^< Postremo si crimen est habere 
^ libros seculares, et si Christum negavit quisquis 
•• hos legit, cur solus vapulavit Hieronymus ? cur 
*' hodie in theologorum scholis celebrior est Aris-^ 
*^ toteles, quam Paulus aut Petrus ? Venim de re 
*' puerili ac ridicula jam pluribus quam sat est. 
** Ego certe, ut finiam, malim cum Hieronimo 
^^ vapulare, quam melle perungi cum istis, quos 
** adeo scilicet terret Hieronymianum somnium, ut 
** ab omnibus bonis literis sanctissime temperent : 
^* at non temperantes interim a vitiis eorum, 
•< quorum libros religionis causa non audent attin* 
** gere." Appendix to Jortin's Life of Eras- 
mus ; N* LX. 

In bis curious Dialogue on our Language, Sir 
Thomas Smith has explained why Phantasm was 
formerly written with an F, as now in Milton*s 
text. <' Qv. Satis est : ergo ^i Grcecu non putas 
<< esse sonandu vt/, sed vt Wall! phi^ sicut si pe-hi 
*' diceremus expuncto e. Sm« Rect^ coniectas, 
'^ et rect^ Itali, qui ciim nunc sonet PhUosophus^ 
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^^ philosqphia, pkysicus^ secandam illiteratam et 
*' corruptum hodieraoram GraBcoram morenif prop- 
'< terea etiam exarant penna, JUosofuSy Jihs^f 
*^fysicus : scribunt enim ingepu^ vt pronuntiaDt. 
*^ Cred6que veteres Latinos si ^ Grseca non alium 
^' habuisset sopum quim/ Latina, non dobitatoros 
** fuisse, philosophiam, phfsicum^ pharetram. Phi'- 
** lippum, non per pAi, sed per / reddere, vt filoso^ 
^^fiam^ fysicum^ faretram^ Filippum*' De recta et 
cmmdata Lingua Jngliae Scriptionc; fo. 34. 6. h^ 
tetia. 1568. — And Dr. Foster, in bis Essay am 
Accent, supports him ; observing that <^ tho' we 
'' sound the initial oi forum and pliilosophia alike, 
** the Romans did not, phi having a strong aspira- 
<* tion, and fp scarce any."— p: 145. edit. 1763,— » 
Our ancestors, it is most probable, transferred from 
the Italians this vitious substitute for PH in words 
derived from the Greek. 

It has been truly remarked, by the learned 
Dr. Taylor, if I remember rightly, that the Eng- 
lish Language, from our trade with the Italian 
ports before the discovery of the passage to the 
East round the Cape of Good Hope, is more in- 
debted to the Italians than is commonly imagined. 

Jn an historical Essay on English Orthography 
many curious notices might be brought to|;ether on 
this branch of Philology, 
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ILLUSTRATION, D. 

{Brftrred to in p. 75.) 

Hath almost prevented me by being clear aU 
reaAf — ] In modern English, it woald be — 
** hath almost anticipated- me, &c/' Unprevented 
should bear a similar acceptation in Par. Lost, 
III,23L Of Grace: 

" Comes unprevented, unimplor'd, unsought/' 

i. e. comes unanticipated, or unlooked for, like 
"Papers boast as to Fame. The pages of Shakspeare, 
Waller, audDryden, could supply an exuberance of 
authorities for the word in the same Latin sense ; 
and our Liturgy retains it ; ^* Lord, we pray thee 
" that thy grace may alwisiys prevent and follow 
" us." Collect for the 17 th Sunday after Trinity. 

We may admire, that Bentley at any rate did 
sot recollect this exampFe ; if he had, he would 
never have offered to alter the word in the above- 
quoted line to uninvited', neither could he have 
written <^ How unprevented can stand here, does 
«< not appear ; unless in this meaning, comes unim- 
^' plor'd, if not prevented. But that would diminish 
'^ the gracious favour, set forth here. I believe 
" (adds the Critic) he gave it, 

*' Comes unperceived, unimplor'd, unsought." , 
Much the larger part of this Editor's castiga- 
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tions are hazarded ; not a few are wildly licentious. 
But applying himself to Par. Lost, as he evidendy 
did, with a mind intent on opportunities to substi^ 
tute his own capricious readings, it surprised me 
that it should have escaped him, in the Poet's de- 
scription of the verge which enclosed Eden, to 
propose mound for mould : 

^' Goo had thrown 
f' That mountain at his gardeD-mo«;/tf high n,V6 
^' Upon the rapid carrent.'' IV. 335. 

This is then th^( same ^^ verdurous wall of Para« 
'* disc'' which he had previously described in this 
3ook; 

^« So on he faresj^ and to the border conies 

^ Of Eden, where deUcioos Paradise^ 

" Now nearer, crovrns with her enclosure green, 

" As with a raral mound, the champain head 

'' Of a steep wilderness.'' IV. 131. 

Years ago> I had minuted this emendation on the 
margin, and uqw on consulting diflferent Editions 
to see if this porrection had not, from the exigency 
of the sentence, presented itself to any one before 
me, I find that Denton silently printed mound 
(p. 96. Duod" 1725. Tonson.) in the text of his 
Edition ; on po further authority than t^^s own 
persuasion of its propriety. But this reading how* 
ever specious only aflfords another instance of the 
hazard inseparable from conjectural emendation ; 
as will perhaps appear by the succeeding extract 
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from Hariiseris Description of England, prefixed 
to Holingsheffs Chronicle. Of Windsor : *• After 
*^ him [Edward III] diverse of his successoars 
*^ have bestowed exceeding charges upon the same» 
*' which notwithstanding are farre surmounted by 
^ the Qneenes majestie now living, who hath ap- 
^^ pointed large summes of monie to be emploied 
** upon the omature and alteration of the mould; 
^* according to the forme of building used ' in our 
« daies." I. 196, 

By garden-mould, therefore, may we not conclude 
the Poet meant a sort of Terrace-walk, or much 
the same as WhUelock called mount-waUci ? who on 
dismantling the Fort at Pbiiiis Court says, he 
^' threw in the breast works on two sides, and 
^' made two even mount walks, the one on the side 
^^ next to the Thames, the other on the North 
*• side." Memorials i p. 220. ed. 173*. 

In alleviation of Bentlejfs failure, it ought to be 
remarked that the task was imposed on this pre- 
eminent Scholar in his declining years, from a 
quarter where to request is to command. He 
made this with justice his exculpation in his con* 
eluding comment: ** If I might presume, says an 
♦* ingenious and celebrated writer {Addison'], to 
*^ offer at the smallest alteration in this diving 
'< #ork ; if to make one small alteration appeared 
'^ to be so presumptuous ; what censure must I 
^< expect to incur, who have presumed to mak« so 
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i^ many ? But JMta tst alea ; e% non injussa 
•• cecini:\ 

His allusion is, I apprehend, not understood bj a 
great majority of Readers, The non injussa cecini, 
and this application to himself of Agamemnon* s 
boast, corroborates the late Dr. LorCs anecdote^ 
that it was at the instance of Queen Caroline that 
Bentley took on him the office of Commentator on 
Paradise Lost. 

ILLUSTRATION, E. 

(Rrfened to in p. 81.) 

. IHonjfsius — had little need of suck trash to spend 
his time on.^ This Sicilian Sovereign made the 
Attic the Dialect of his Court, and corresponded 
with the Sages of Greece, or drew them round 
him^ with much the same sort of predilection 
that Frederic of Prussia indulged toward the Es^ 
prits forts of Paris, and the Frebch Language. 
Plato's reception by the Tyrant of Syracuse, and 
his bickerings with him and his successbur, form a 
counterpart to the heartless and hollow intimacy 
between the Prussian Monarch and Voltaire. 

Our Authour reprehends the Grecian Philoso* 
pher sharply for recommending the writings of 
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Aristophanes. I am apt to attribute this to a 
momentaiy forgetfabess ; sioce the estimatioii 
they bad obtained could not have altogether ^ 
caped his fond attentions to the History and Lite*- 
rature of the Greeks. The encomiastic Epigram 
which is attributed to PlatOy furnishes a clue to 
the cause of his own extreme fondpess for these 
Comedies ; 

Zrirovo'ou, ^'^x^y cJfoy ^Apirr^^dyous' 

^' The Graces^ in quest of an imperishable shrine 
*^ for themselves^ found the Mind of Arisio- 
^'phanes*' 

And the place at the^Banquei assigned to the 
Pramatic Poet, as one of the superiour Guests* 
by the favoured Disciple of SocraUs, decisfvely 
indicates the high rank in letters which he had 
attained among his countrymen. One motive 
then with the Teacher of the Academy to make 
him desirous that his royal Scholar should read 
tjiese Dramas, was to give him a knowlege of 
the master-pieces of Attic composition. Mji^ton 
must have overlooked their classical popularity. 
Why else before in this Tract should he have 
asserted that a ^^ scurrilous vehemence" was all 
that St Ckrysostom could learn by having these 
Plays nightly in hand ? or, why have we here a 
repetition of his censure? in a tone too which 
shows he considered them merely as buffoonery ; 
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^^ trash'* unworthy « to spend time on*^ Wideljc 
different was the judgment of Dioni/sius Halicar* 
nassensis. He thought them desenring the regard 
of the Statesman and of the Philosopher. 'H H 

y KOffifila St*! itoXitmlafeu iy tolg ififJMprt, xau fiK^a^T, 1} 
roi¥ ittpi r»y Kpafl¥9y9 xa< 'kpiffr^fd^y, kou Eihfokiv, rl M 

wi A<y«y ; '< What need is there also to mention, 
** that Comedy, such as that of Cratinus, Aristo* 
*^ phanesy and Eupolis, gives us lessons on Govern* 
*< ment, and philosophizes in its Plays ? " Tf^^f 
Pijra/)nti|; p. 157. Lipsut. 1804. Neither is our 
Authour's condemnatory opinion less at variance 
with the delight Ctc^o took in a successful imita* 
tion of the Aristophanic manner ; who writes to 
his Brother Quintus, <^ Dedit mihi epistdam 
*^ legendam tuam, quam paulo antd acceperat, 
^* Aristophaneo modo, valde mehercul^ et suavem, 
^' et gravem : qui sum admodum delectatus/* Jd 
Frat.lib. 3. Epist. 1. Again; in his Treatise cEr 
Officiis, he tells his Son Marcus, '^ Duplex omnino 
'* est jocandi genus : unum illiberale, petulans» 
** flagitiosum, obscoenum ; alterum elegans» urba- 
<* num, ingeniosum» facetum. ^o genere non 
^^ modo Plautus noster, et Atticorum antiqua, 
** Comoedia, sed etiam philosophorum Socraticorum 
" libri ref(6rti sunt," L. I.e. 29. Milton was, 
I apprehend, incited to this hasty and undistin* 
guishing reprobation of these plays alike by their 
libertinism, and by the scandals cast in the 
Nf^cXod on the Grecian Oracle of moral Wisdom. 
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The approbation of Quintilian more than over- 
balances these derogatory strictures, and at the 
same time ratifies the general admiration of Anti« 
quity for the elder Writers of the Attic Stage. 
This. Critic declared that the elegancies of Atticism 
are to be found almost exclusively in the antient 
Comedy; that after Homer he knew of none so 
profitable for the study of every Oratour as ArisUh 
phanesy Eupolis, and Cratinus : ^* Antiqua Comoe- 
^^ dia cum sinceram illam sermoois Attici gratiam 
^^ prope sola retioet, turn facundissimae libertatis, 
*' etsi est in insectandis vitiis prsecipua, plurimum 
** tamen virium etiam in ceteris partibus habet. 
** Nam et grand is, et elegans, et venusta, et nescio 
<' an ulla, post Homenim tamen, quem, ut 
'^ Achillem, semper excipi par est, aut similior sit 
«< oratoribus, aut ad oratores faciendos aptior. 
'^ Plures ejus auctores: Aristophanes tamen, et 
^^ Eupolis Crathiusque prascipui/' InsL Orator. 
Lib. X. Cap. 1. To this let me subjoin what Sir 
W. Jones has observed to the praise of Aristo- 
phanes^ remains : '* Jristophanis, quae supersunt, 
<< Comoediae sunt san^ omnium elegantiarum plense, 
*^ et Graecarum literarum studiosis apprim^ utiles/' 
Works s II. 640. 4to, What our Authour called 
a scurrilous vehemence^ these Critics would probably 
have denominated masculine and vigorous Atti- 
cism. — After such a concurrence of testimony to 
their merit on a literary consideration, and more of 
no small weight, if it were needful, might be 
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o£fered» can we hesitate whether it were not one 
ground for Plata's choice, that they were the 
best calculated of any works he could select, to^ 
bring a Foreigner acquainted with the style cnlti* 
vated at Athens? ExXoSo; ExXa^ A^vai. In 
this he did nothing more than the Italian Ecclesi- 
astic who sets the licentious Boccacio before a 
pupil to initiate him in the most approved Tuscan % 
or, than the University of Oxford, when they not 
loDg ^go reprinted Chaucer's Canterbury Tales; 
commendably disregarding the ribaldry which de* 
faces too many of his pages, for the sake of the 
numerous beauties in the Father of English 
Poetry. 

** The Prince bat ttadies hit compaDions, 

** Like a strange tongue : wherein, to gain the language, 

** 'Tis needful, that the most immodest word 

** Be lookM upon, and learned ; which once attained, 

** Your Highness knows, comes to no further use,. 

** Bot to be known, and hated." 

The Tale of a Tub is unhappily debased with 
impiety as well as stained with flagrant indecency ; 
yet does it stand so high in reputation that any 
Englishman who engaged to transmit to a Foreigner 
a selection of our national works most worthy 
attention might be justly reproached with not 
fulfilling his office, if he were to leave out SwiJVi 
fine specimen of genuine English, and of politico- 
religious Satire. 
The Athenians were not revolted at the " gross 
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'^ iiifminy" in the old Comedy. It most degrade 
10 our eyes the Audience who could endure it 
But while Women were excluded the Theatre^ it 
were idle to expect, that the Stage would not 
exhibit Scenes vile in Taste and vitioos ill 
Morals. 

Perhaps the superlative excellence of Ibe Attic 
style, would of itself have been a sufficient induce^ 
ment : there was, I must further remark, an additional 
propriety in sending these contemporary Comedies 
to the King of a neighbouring Country. By their 
means he placed before his view a picture of the 
living manners in the Capital of. the most eminent 
among the Grecian Republics; the acknowleged 
seat of Grecian Letters and Philosophy. How- 
ever the rust of time has obscured many places 
beyond the industry of the Scholiasts of later ages 
to restore them to their pristine brightness; stilly 
enough is ascertained for us to discern that they 
are replete with allusions^ personal and political^ 
. and without any doubt much of the personal cha- 
racter of individuals was to be gathered from the 
abusive reflections which abound in these dramatic 
satires. The 0^v$6tg is interpreted to have been a 
latent attack on the maladministrations of the 
State, while the mimic Cleon in the 'linrtTg is known 
to represent that turbulent Demagogue, and is 
drawn, we may readily believe, if not truer to the 
life, not with more aggravated features than the 
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isoane caricature pf Lord Shqftcsbufy with which 
OtuMf disparaged his noble Tragedy. 

In commenting on the oversight in my text, I 
have mn into some length. The deference which 
every thing demands that comes from Mii.tom*8 
pen, rendered it anavoidable. He who enters the 
lists to maintain a point of scholarship against him 
ought to bring condnsive evidence, if he be 
solicitous to shield himself against the charge of 
presumption. 

ILLUSTRATION, F. 

{Rtferred to in p. 84.) 

After all, the last division of the sentence— 
'^ these are the countryman's Arcadias and his 
*^ Monte-mayors" — leaves it in doubt, whether 
our Authour did not through the whole speak of 
the same strolling minstrelsy which PuUcnham 
describes as ** blind harpers or such like Taueme 
<« minstrels that give a fit of mirth for a groat, and 
*^ their matters being for the most part stories of 
*' old time, as the tale of Sir Topas, the reports of 
<* Beuis of Southampton, Guy of Warwicke, Adam 
*' Bell, and Ciymme of the Clough, and such other 
'< old Romances or historkall Rhymes, made pur- 
^ posely for recreation of the common people at 
^' Christmasse diners and brideals, and in tauernes 
*< and ale-houses and such other places of base 
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^teaoTiJ' The Arte qf English Poew; p. 69. 
ed. 181L , 

The Diana of George of Mante-mojfor was re'a- 
daf^ into EDglish from the Spanish, by Bartho- 
iemew Tangs 159S foL rone of the minor Poets 
of Elizabeth' s^ime. Some of the copies of Verses 
in it had been translated by Sydney and inserted in 
the Arcadia. 

Now the fashion of these pastoral Romances has 
passed away, we are apt to be astonished at the 
determined perseverance of Readers who could 
toil out their way through such wearisome stories ; 
for which they were repaid by little more than 
affected sentiments and turgid language ; the modes 
of a feudal Court given to the inmates of a Sheep* 
cote. Such feigned narratives of chivalrous rusti* 
city, while they are too far removed from real life 
to please by any picture of natural manners, are 
destitute of the marvellous exploits, the perils and 
enchantments which once excited a high interest 
in the adventures of the heroes and agents who 
people the regions of preternatural fiction ; won*- 
ders which hare not yet lost all attraction for the 
imagination. — If elegiac Pastoral deserve the re- 
probation a great Critic has bestowed on it, be- 
cause ^^ no just imitation of things really existing,^' 
these pastoral stories in gorgeous prose cannot but 
.be thought still more unnatural and reprehensible 
than Monodies founded, like LycidaSy on bucolic 
imagery. 

Q 
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Whether (he £>iMM obtained aft extenlive re- 
gard from our Forefathers, as Mn WarUm iH^g^dk 
I have not dseertaitied. Shu^/ttpeart^ it ni asseited, 
has in part traced from it the outline of the phM 
for his Two Gentlemen of Verona. In Spain it waa 
a fevourite Voluine. When Cervanlet supposes it 
16 have been found in the Knight of La Manoba's 
Library he makes the Curate pronoun^ this to b^ 
ttie best of its kind, and interpose to rescue it from 
the general conflagration. Yong's TVanslation tf 
this tvork was printed a few years after the Arcadin 
appeared. The fatne of Sir Philip Sydney and th6 
lapplause then given to this whimsical speciies ^ 
romantic fabling wete probably the inducements lb 
this publication; and might lend it a tempOlrar^ 
popularity. Not to insist, that till the splendour 
6f the Spanish Monarchy Was far gone in its wane» 
the Writers of that Country were more stndit?* 
here than those in any other living language, th^ 
Italian only excepted : therefore Milidn remarks 
while defending his determination to blank Vetib 
for his epic Poem, that ** some both Italian and 
•* Spanish Poets of prime note have rejected 
^ time/' 

It was, I think, the illnsive brilliancy ^ 
Lotas XIVth*s reign which first drew the attention 
of Europe to French Literature. And is not tht 
Anglomanie as to English Authours which prevailed in 
France after our victorious War against thte aggfe»«* 
sions of the Family Compact^ attributable to th^ 
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6t>ure6 } In short, before the Writers of any 
Nation gain a name among Foreigners must it not 
be great in militarj achievements ? 

ILLUSTRATION, G. 

{Referred to inp, 85.) 

The accusation against our Forefathers that 
tbejr weirc too much addicted to sumptuous living 
waa Air froas groundless. Chaucer made the lo&Q- 
rioB of the table quite the occupation of the Frank* 
imp or affluent Land^owaer residing on his own 
estate. 

** An hooftholder and thai a grete was ht ) 
" Seint Julian be was in bis contree. 
*' His brede, bis He, was alway after on ; 
•* A better eiiTyned Bian was no wber toott. 
" Witbooten bake mete never Wad his hoiM, 
'' Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteous, 
'* It sdewed in his bous of mete and drinke, 
^ Of dlle deintees that men coud of thinke, 
^ After the sbndry sesods'of the jere, 
** So changed he his mete and his soupere. 
'' Pul many a fat partrich hadde he in mewe» 
^ And ttiany a breme, and many a luce in stew^. 
'' Wo was his coke, but if bis sauce were 
** Poinant and sharpe, and redy all his gere. 
'' His table dormant in bis halle alway 
'^ Stode redy covered alle the longe day.'* 

Canterbury Tola; I. 15. 4to. (hford. 1796. 

It pktinly appears too from Sir Thomas E^t^s 
remonstrance, thM excess in this gratification pre- 
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vailed to a great extent in his time. He was 
a Physician to Henry VIII. and laments it in 
forcible Ungoage : << It maj seeme to al me that 
^^ have reaso what abuse is here in this Realme 
*^ in the cotinuall gonrmandise and dayly feeding 
^^ on sondry meates at one meale. the spirit of 
'* gluttony triumphing among vs in his glorious 
^* chariot called welfare^ dryuing vs afore hym» as 
^* his prisoners, into his dungeon of surfet, 
^^ where we are tormented wyth catarres, feuers, 
^< goutes» pleuryses, frettynge of the guttes and 
<< many other sicknesses, and finally cruelly put 
^^ to death by them, oftentimes in youth or. in the 
** most pleasaunte tyme of our lyfe whan we would 
^^ most gladly live. For the remedye whereof how 
«^ many tymes have there bene deuised ordinaunces 
<' and actes of counsayle.'' The CasUU of Helth ; 
he. fo. 45. ISmo. 1576. 

These notices on this national opprobrium, 
which, we find, lowered the English character 
among Foreigners, concur to show that something 
more appropriate was intended by Sluikspeare, in 
. Macbeth*s taunt on the ^' English Epicures,** than 
'^ a natural invective uttered by an inhabitant 
*' of a barren country against those who have more 
<< opportunitities of luxury ,'* as Johnson threw 
oitf. 

Matf corroborates that feasts and banqueting 
were still a reigning vice : ** Luxury in diet, and 
*' excesse both in meat and drinke, was crept into 
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^' the kiDgdome in an high degree, not only in 
^^ihe qaantity, but in the wanton curiosity/' 
Hist, of the Pari, of England, p. 13. edU. 1812. 
And Clarendon confirms that this reproach of 
fipicurism was just. 



ILLUSTRATION, H. 

{Beared to in p. ^6,) 

Unconslrainmg Laws of vertuous Education, reli- 
gwus and civiU nurture — ] Nurture " is learnings 
" knowledge, art, or order:^ p. 88. of *• The 
** Cabinet Council : Containing the Chief Arts of 
*^ Empire, and Mysteries of State ; discabineted 
** in Political and Polemical Aphorisms, grounded 
'^ on Authority, and Experience : &c. By the 
^^ Ever-renowned Knight, Sir Walter Raleigh, pub* 
^* lished by John Milton Esq." sm. 8?o. 1658; 
There has been much confusion about this publi- 
cation (see Memoirs of T. Eolliss p. 519.), I will 
therefore add these notices relative to it 

The second Edition, according to Olifys, was 
titled, <^ The Arts of Empire, and Mysteri^ of 
<< State discabineted,'' &c. 8vo. Lond. 1693. (See 
bis Life of Ralegh s p. 395. (»,) 8vo. 1740.) I 
have a copy entitled, *< The Secrets of Govem*^ 
*< meat, and Misteries of State, plainly laid opeut 
** in all the several Forms of Government in the 
<' Christian world. Published by John Mii roN, 
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'' Esq/' 1607, Probably, the same repnbUcatioa 
only with a new title page, to drop Jtakgh^ 
ntLme.-^Thlatui, confounding Sir Waltei^s PriM0 
with the Cabinet Council^ states erroneously, tbrnt 
Milton printed both these Tracts.— Milton hf^ 
taken from Horace for a Motto to this latter 
work, 

'' Qais mortem tODicA tectum adsmsniiiil 

Dignd scripserit ? ** 

Perhaps to apologize for not entering into the 
Aolhour's character. The following is bis address 
to the Reader as Editor : << Having had the Mmou^ 
^ script of this Treatise, written by Sir Walter 
^ RakgK many years in my bands, and finding 
^ it lately by chance among other Books and 
^< Papers, upon reading thereof I thought it a 
** kinde of injury to withhold longer the work of so 
<^ eminent an Author f^om tb# publick ; it being 
'* both answerable in Slile to other Works of his 
<^ already extant, as far as the subject would per- 
<* mit, and given me for a true Copy by a, learned 
<^ Man at his Death, who had collected several 
** such pieces." 

Algernon S^dnejf^ however, in the succeeding 
paragraph, strove to invalidate the authority of this 
and of others of Ralegh* s posthumous pieces. He 
is contending, against Filmer, that the Parliament 
and the People have the power of making Kings, 
and he argues that, ^ This being built upon the 
*^ steady foimdation of Law, History, and Reason, 
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9^ cspedalljr by oue, aocQmpaoied with suci) ^ii^ 
^^ eiMMtances as Sir Walter Ral^h w^s ia, doriDg 
^ the last years of hiB life : and there is sQfnethiDg 
<f of baseness, as well as prevarication> in turning 
^ the words of an eminent person, reduced to great 
<' Afficnlties, to a sense no way agreeing with his 
^ former actions or writings, and no less tending to 
^impair his reputation than to deeeiye others^ 
** Our author is highly guilty of both, in citing 
** Sir Walter Ralegh to invalidate the fpreat Charter 
t* of our Liberties, as begun by usurpation, and 
^^ showed to the world by rebeliion : whereas oo 
'' such thing, nor any thing like it in word or prin« 
^^ ciple, can be found in tlie works that desarre to 
^ go under his name. The Dialogue in qnestioB> 
*^ wkh some other small pieces piiblisbod after bis 
^ death, deserves to he esteemed spurious : otr if> 
^ from a desire of life, when he knew his head bty 
<< under the ax, he was brought to say things no 
^< way agreeing with what he had formerly pi^ 
** fessed, they ought rather to be buried in obJiyioft 
^' than produced to blemish bis memory. But, 
^^ that the public cause may not suffer by his 
^^ fault, it is convenient the world should be in- 
*^ formed, that though he was a well qualified gen- 
^ tkman, yet his morals were no way eK<a<?t^ as 
^^ appears by his dealings with the br^e £art of 
^ Essex. And he sras so weU agisted m his Htfi- 
*^ tpry of the World, thai an ocdMAry sm^q^ with 
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^* the same belpi^ might have performed the same 
<^ things. Neither ought it to be aoooanted 
^strange, if that which he wrote by himsdf 
f^ had the tinctare of another spirit^ when be 
** was deprived of that assistance, though bis 
^^ life had not depended upon the will of the 
<^ prince, and he had never said, that ^ the bonds 
*' of subjects to their kings shoald always be 
^* wrought out of iron, the bonds of kings unto 
<^ subjects but with cobwebs/ '' Discourses con- 
cerning Gaoemment 3 p. 440. 4to. edit. 1772. 

Of the Cabinet Council, Sir William Jones writes 
to John Macpkerson, Esq.-^^* the other day, I laid 
*' my hand on the annexed little book ascribed to 
^^ Sir Walter Ralegh i it is, like most posthumous 
** works, incorrect, but contains with some rubbishy 
^' a number of wise aphorisms and pertinent exam- 
<* pies ; it is rather the common-place book of 
*^ some statesman, than a well digested treatise, 
^< but it has amused me on a second reading." 
Memoirs of Sir W. Jones ; bjf Lord Teignmouth : 
p. 269. 4to. 

ILLUSTRATION, I, 

{Brfertd to in p. ^%.) 

Ye must reform it petfeetbf according to the model 
qf Trent and Sevil, uMch I know ye abhorre to doeJ] 
More than once in this Oration, our Authoar 
throws on an Imprimatur the odium of a Popish 
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mYentioD^ . because this was an imputation most 
likely to startle the Parliament and to prevail on 
them to rescind their Ordinance. 

It is with the same ?iew of woricing on their 
antipathy and on their fears, he reiterated that the 
Licensing of Books was a Spanish practice : for that 
Monarchy was yet apprehended to be the deadly 
and formidable enemy of Protestant Europe. 
Wherefore the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
at the opening of the first Parliament that Charles 
called, ** made an baraugue suitable to the times/' 
says fVhitelock^ and among other topics, <^ inveigh- 
** ing against Popery and the .King qf Spain.^ 
{Memorials, p, 3. fol. 1732.) Again; in his Trea- 
tise " Of Reformation^** &c. Milton opprobriously 
called our Prelates '^ Spflniolized Bishops,'' and 
from the Manifesto against Spain in 1655, which 
he penned as Latin Secretary to Cromwell, we may 
distinctly discern, by his appeal therein to this 
national sensation, that the animosity against the 
Spanish Government for its attempt to conquer jthis 
Island by the Armada was yet far from subsided : 
»< Quod quidem in Anglorum animis necesse est 
'* adhuc alt^ residere, neque inde posse facile 
*^ evelli." Pr. W. II. 609. ed. 1738. So deep 
had the terror struck of the ^' dangerous Heptarchy 
^^ of Spain," to borrow Sir Fulk Greville^s phrase, 
that the War waged by Philip and JUary against 
Henry II. of France to advance the aim of. the Em* 
peror Charles, who panted to become the founder 
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of a fifth Monarchy or Empire of the West, is the 
only inelaace^ I can recollect, in English History 
of a French War which at its cooimencement Was 
disapproved by the Country at large. 

CramweWs confederacy wilh France for the poiw 
pose of depressing the power of Spain was, I 
think, the most exceptionable of his foreign mea- 
sures. It is not always that we can fathom the 
depths of his policy. Perhaps a grateful sense of 
the countenance shown to the Parliamentary 
Cause by Richelieu; or, still more probably, the 
personal court paid to the Protector by Maxarine 
might co-operate. Be this as it may ; unless we 
allow him to have inherited so much of this tradi-* 
tional jealousy of Spanish greatness as to give a 
bias to his political views, after the reason for it 
had, in great part, ceased, it will not be easy to 
assign adequate motives for so sharp-sighted a 
Statesman having fallen into the error of fostering 
the growing ambition of the House of Bourbon. 

This aid to the aggrandizement of the French 
Monarchy was in tlie sequel a false step for En^ 
land ; inasmuch as it conduced to the subsequent 
preponderaece of France in Europe ; and followed^ 
as it was, by Charles II. and James selling to 
Louis XIV. their acquiescence in his rising ascen* 
dancy, may be justly considered to be the pri* 
mary cause of the series of our continental war&ure 
to retrieve the Balance of Power after oar Revc^ 
lution in 1688. 
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ILLUSTRATION, K. 

{Rrferred to in p. 96.) 

When I made the reference for this Illustra«- 
TiON, it did not occur to my recollection, that 
Mabbott's Reasons for resigning the office of 
Licenser were inserted in the Preface to the Edi- 
tion of the Areopagitica published in 1772, and 
which I have reprinted among the Prolegomena 
to this Edition. 

ILLUSTRATION, L. 

{Rtfcrred $o inp. 97.) 

// was the complaint and lamentation of Prelats^ 
upon every least breath of a motion to remove 
Pluralities^ and distribute more equally Church 
revenues, that then all Leming would be for ever 
dasKt and discouraged!] The disproportionate 
distribution of Preferments in our Church was the 
natural result of a Reformation carried on, like 
ours, as occasion offered, without any settled views, 
and as the humour or prejudices of the reigning 
Sovereign prompted. 

Bentley resorts to the same kind of topic for an 
argument against their equalization. [Rem. on 
Collinses Disc, of Free Thinking, p. 15L 8vq. 1743.) 
For one, I side with Milton. 

Our Authour had in another work poured forth 
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a torrent of Titoperativ^ declamation against those 
who made use of this excusatory reasoning for the 
existing inequalities. ^< Yea (he exclaims), the/ 
'^ and their Seminaries shame not to profess, to 
*^ petition, and never lin pealing our ears, that 
^* unless we fat them like Boars, and cram thent 
*' as they list with Wealth, with Deaneries, and 
^ Pluralities, with Baronies and stately Prefer- 
^* ments, all Learning and Religion, will go under 
^^ foot. Which is such a shameless, such a bestial 
** plea, and of that odious impudence in Cburch- 
'* men, who should be to us a pattern of tempe- 
^* ranee and frugal mediocrity, who should teach 
'' us to contemn this world, and the gaudy things 
«« thereof, according to the promise which they 
*< themselves require from us in Baptism, that 
*' should the Scripture stand by and be mute, there 
^' is not that sect of Philosophers among the 
'' Heathen so dissolute, no not Epicurus, nor 
*' Aristippus with all his Cyrenaic rout, but would 
*^ shut his school-doors against such greasy Sophis- 
*' ters ; not any G>llege of Mountebanks, but 
^< would think scorn to discover in themselves 
'' with such a brazen forehead the outrageous 
"desire of filthy Lucre.'' Pr. W. I. 74. edU. 
)738. That this is written with an asperity we 
must wish away who shall deny ? At the same 
time, be it remembered, and the remark, if applied 
generally to his controversial Writings, holds equally 
true, that the reciprocal bitterness between the 
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contending perraasions in these religious fends was 
in a degree which, happily for us, it is now difficult 
to conceive. At this day, we think it laughable to 
see the recommendation of an Under groom to 
Prince Rupert certifying, in addition to a <^ good 
character,'' that he had a << great value for the 
" Common Prayer^ (Life and Errors of Jolm 
Dunton: p. 393.) But does not this anecdote 
perspicuously mark the height to which the hostile 
odium between the disciples of the High Church 
and of the Low had arisen ? We need not require 
any further evidence, that the animosity which 
actuated them against each other was in the ex- 
treme. Let us remember too, the long and close 
Imprisonments with destructive Fines on those 
who reflected on our ecclesiastical establishment, 
and that the wounds from the grievous Mutilations, 
the Stigmatizings, and other Tortures inflicted by 
Laud and his Assessours on their victims were still 
green and smarting. 

' So rigorous was the Persecution of the Non- con- 
formists that Lord Brooke states the Refugees who 
were driven from their native country, principally 
to America, then a desolate wilderness, at so large 
a number as ** ten thousand'* (A Discourse opening 
the Nature of Episcopacy; p. 97. 4to. 164 U) With 
these sufferings Milton, and all who had a lively 
jmd just sense of such execrable enormities, could 
not but warmly sympathize.— -The honoured In- 
structor of his youth, Youngs was among those ^ho 
were constrained to expatriate themselves. 
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ILLUSTRATION, M. 

{Rrferred to in p. 116.) 

/ have iat among thir lemed men^ for that 
lionor I hady and bin counted kapfy to be bom in 
such a place of Philosophic Freedom, as they 
sappos'd England was, while themselves did nothh^ 
but bemoan the servil condition into which Lemirq^ 
among them was brought : that this was it whkh had 
dampt the glory of Italian wits ; that nothing had 
tin there writt'n now these many years but flattery 
OmI fustian.] *^ At the resurrection of Literature, 
^ Italjr was the first to cast awajr the shroud/' 
says the Historian most eloquently. Within these 
few years we have had sonae new and brilliaut 
lights thrown upon this epocha in the annals of 
human Knowlege; an epocha full of interest t^ 
every intelligent mind. But I am not aware Of 
any single circumstance more striking to show how 
greatly this love of polite Learning prevailed among 
the Italians, than the high consideration Miltoh 
received at Rome from Cardinal Fr. Barberim 
(Pr. W. II. ^71. ed. 1738), and the attentions pf^d t# 
bim at Naples by the noble Patron and Biogriqpher 
of Torquato Tasso^ as wdl as by many other men 
of eminence in that Country ; ib. II. 333. vbi sujk 
A Tramontane ; of no pretensions from high birth, 
or a splendid fortune, or conspicuous name ; UKire 
than all, an English Heretic-^one who within Ibe 
verge of the Vatican would not keep secret bis 
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deep^foOted atersion to Pbpery : with luoh iupe^ 
difnento to a distinguished reception^ bis most 8er» 
ticeable lettars ^f recommetidatioo came from bis 
own pen. What his memory could supply , in addition 
to the esttemporaoeous productions of bis cultivated 
Genius, were his credentials to the best classes of 
Society ; as he relates somewhat more at large» and 
with a pardonable sdf«*complacency in the Reason 
qf Church G&oemment. During the NatiOo'a 
lengthened contest with the Stuarts^ the Bnglisll 
character appears to have been rated high in tba 
estimation of enlightened Foreigners, Beside what 
we may collect to this purport in the text^ Alger* 
non SydMy writes in 1678-9, " We partioularly 
** hope that England will keep op its reputation of 
^' being, as the Cardinal Pallavacini says, the mo«- 
«« ther and Nurse of the best Wits in the world." 
{LtUers to ff. SaviUe^ p. 4. prefixed to bis JVorkg ; 
4lo. Robertson's edit.) 

MiLToH might hare extended to a wider 
eircuit his remark oa the baneful influtooe of 
arbitrary Gorernment in debasing the public mind 
ki Italy. A Country for a length of ages fer- 
tile in eminent intellect. He should have intro- 
duced and contrasted the diversity in the style of 
addressing the Great, between the Roman Poets 
before the fall of the Republic and after the eleva- 
tion of OctaviHs Otsar to the Purple. Independeot 
and ereOI, Lncretius accosts Memmius, a Patron of 
Patrician rank, and of highly descended ancestry. 
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with the language of an honest freedon^; depre* 
eating his public avocations for diverting him from 
the calm pursuits of Philosophy : that Poet wrote 
in consular Rome. He is said to have died on the 
same day that FirgU took the manly Gown ; yet 
so rapid had the degeneracy been, that this &« 
vourite of the Muse stooped without a blush to 
bum incense to Augustus, as to a tutelar Deity. 
Fulsome praise of the Emperour was to be expected 
from Horace. For some time the dissolute follower 
o(, Epicurus, with broken fortunes and ruined hopes, 
his apology would have been, that his happiness 
was centered in the pleasures with which Rome 
abounded ; luxuries be could procure only by the 
wages of adulation. This he had no reserve in 
acknowleging. (II. Epl. 3. 51.) 

VirgiTs bent of mind run in an oppmite direc- 
tion. His bashful spirit shrunk into the shade of 
rural life ; and that from his retreats in Campania 
and Sicily he should have subscribed to his owa 
degradation in ^< ignominious strains and lying 
^^ verse'' affords lamentable proof how widely, as 
well as quickly, the contagion of servility had 
spread after the sucoessour to the Triumvirate had 
drawn to himself all the functions of the State. 
— How could Gibbon think, that the minds of the 
Romans were still republican ? The change must 
have begun before a Poet could venture to an- 
nounce to the Roman Public as a distinction, that 
he sur^ by command. It was not long ere a ty- 
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rannoQff Government poisoned the source of ge- 
nerous sentiment and paralyzed all the nobler fa* 
culties. " Free Rome" became worse than " mute'* 
or inglorious. Nothing but flattery and fustian 
was to be beard. After Seneca and Lucan had 
been put, to death, well might the Romans sigh 
out, like the relegated Satirist, that the arts of 
courtly blandishment were only in request : 

^' £t spes et ratio studiorutn ih Cesare iaotum/' 

Trajan and several of his successours, took undef 
their protection and advanced men of literary en« 
dowments. Certain it is, with no memorable suc- 
cess : either the national Mind was gone, or their 
exertions were misdiredtedi to unworthy objects. 
The countenance of Greatness we know cannot 
reasonably be expected to create Genius ; but it 
was not unreasonable to hope that the beams of 
royad favour should have had sufficient influence to 
call it forth. Yet Martial was confessedly thef 
Virgil of his Imperial Patron ; and whoever readft 
the licentious Poems of Ausoiiius must feel surprise^ 
that he could have recommended himself to the 
office of Preceptor to the Son of Valentinian. It 
is a compliment far from merited, as has been re- 
marked by some one, I forget by whom, to call 
the age of Livy^ Horace^ and Virgil, the Augustan 
Age. Wbat though they flourished while Augustus 
reijB^ned ; they were equally with Cieero aud Sal* 
lust, Terence, Catullus, Tibullus, fmd Ovid, bom and 
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educated under the discipline of the Republic. If 
the pretensions of Rome to lettered fame were ta 
rest solely on Writers who were bred up under Uie 
Imperial Institutions, slender must be the portico 
we could allot them. 

The general decay of Buperiour Talent^ as well 
as the falling off in justness of Taste, becomes very 
discernible on the usurpation of the Cesars: the 
deterioration in manners is not more perceptible. 
At the commencement of his History, Tacitus con- 
fesses, <* Postquam bellatum apud Actium, atqae 
<< omnem potentiam ad unum conferri pacis inter^ 
^^ fttit, magna ilia ingenia cessire." He, howereff 
touches very slightly on the cause. The oonckid*^ 
ing chapter of Longintfs' Treatise compensates for 
this caution : and in all ages and in alt countries 
will it be found that the benumbing power of 
Despotism is a fatal check to the exertions of 
Genius. A fettered hand can never give the Lyre 
its fullest tones. 

ILLUSTRATION, N. 

{R^fiarred to imp. 196.) 

The Prelats might remember them^' that this 
obstructing violence meets for the most part with an 
event utterly opposite to the end which it drives ai*'] 
To remember was formerly to remind: 

« And yet I must remember you, my Lord, 

•• Wc were the first and dearest of your Friendt.'' 

Skabp^m; Men. Vf.firH 2\irr, A.5,S,%. 
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C b gre nd o n UAi&es what Miltok here ihsinvtates 
tohttvebeea the effect ia the public mind of the 
hMeful and barbarous sentences 6n Prymfiey BasU 
wkk^ and LeighAm. 

*^ There were three persons mdst notorious for 
'* their declared malice against the government of 
^' the Church bjr Bishops, ia their several Books 
<* and Writings) which thejr had published to cor- 
" ffipt the People, with circumstances very sc^n- 
*^ dalous, and in language very scurrilous, and im« 
*^ fmdent; which all Men thought deserved very 
'^ exemplary ptmishment : they were of the three 
<« several Professions which had the most influence 
^* spon the People, a Divine, a common Lawyer^ 
«' and a Doctor of Physic; none of thetft of in- 
^' terest» or apy esteem with the worthy part of 
'' their several Professions, having been formerly 
'^ all looked upon under characters of reproach *: 
'^ yet when they were all sentenced, and for the 
^' esecation of that sentence brought out to be 
^ punished as common and signal rogues, exposed 
'' upon scaffolds to have their ears cut off, and 
'' their faces and foreheads branded with hot irons 
'^ (as the poorest and most mechanic malefactors 
'^ used to be, when they were not able to redeem 
«« themselves by any fine for their trespasses, or 
*< to satisfy any^ damages for the scandals they had 
*' raised against the good name and reputation oi 
** others). Men begun no more to eonsider their 
*^ manners, but the Men ; and each Profession> 
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<< with anger and indignation enough, thought 
*' their education, and degrees, and quality, would 
^' have secured them from such infamous jodg- 
^ ments, and treasured up wrath for the time to 
•* come/' Hist, of the RebellUn ; I. 146. 8?o. 
1807. 

A memorable and impressive warning to rulers : 
jet it was thrown away on Charles II. and on 
James. They, far from profiting by this expe- 
rience, flew at still larger quarry. I am inclined 
to think that their bringing Sydney and Russell to 
the block was a natural effect of their residence 
within the purlieus of Louis XIV's G>urt. There 
they must have witnessed the abject submission to 
the Crown into which the French Noblesse fell 
after Richelieu had put the Duke 4e Montmorenci 
to death. This tempted them to hope that by 
like means of intimidation they should overawe 
their own Nobility and break the heart of all op- 
position to their plans of arbitrary power. Happily 
for this Country the ancient Peerage of England 
was composed of " sterner stuff." The sympathy 
of the Great with the high-born sufferers, and their 
detestation of this tyrannical conduct, must have 
been no slight incitement to those among them 
who stood forth as champions in arms of the Peo- 
ple's Rights at the Revolution which was the sequel 
to the remorseless practices of the royal Brothers ; 
it would have been no slight incitement, though 
they had not been well-aware of the systematic 
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depresnoQ and debasement of their own order 
which inevitably takes place under an absolute 
Mmmrch. 

ILLUSTRATION, O. 

[Reared to in p. 144.) 

He shall bring together every joynt and member j 
and shall mould them into an immoriall feature of 
loveUnes and perfection.'] By Feature, Milton 
intended ybrm. When he impersonated Death, 
he denominated him the *^ grim Feature.'* Par. 
Lost, X. 279. 

Feature is from Factura; Lat; in Italian, 
Fattura. Thus Lord Bacon ; '^ Aristotle hath 
" very ingeniously and diligently handled the 
**factvres of the body, but not the gestures of the 
"body/' fVarks; I. 65. 4to. So that *Mn 
*'Jact of arms," and ^^ feats of arms 5" P. L. II. 
134, and 537» may have the same construction. 

This sense was not yet fallen into disuse. A 
contemporary, one Sevemcy in some commenda- 
tory Verses prefixed to Cartwrighfs Poems (8vo 
1651) has it with the same opporition as in the 
text : 

** As when an bandsoine Feature nigb, 

<' BAch Membef^s Draught 

'' Agrees in noagbt 

" But this, that each a part does take the Eft.*' 

Commentators point out in Terence a similar 
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idiom for the whole con^ratkm of the buman 
^me in ^^O faciem pu]chram.^' I. 9AS. Htiff^ 
4to. 17S6> ed. Westerhov. And see too Cfn$qmim*s 
Note on 



quail 



** Sit facie, sura, quali pede, dente capillo.^' 

Jforol. L.l.Sat.6. v. 32. 

With the (oregoifiig auihorttifs in Miltoh for 
this extended signification of feature in ow own 
language, it if surprising that the AispotatMi w 
Sbakspeare should have so frequently missed its 
meaning. In A$ you Uke U, T(mch$tone asks 
Audr^ — " Doth my simple feature [form\ ooo- 
*^ tent you ?" To which she replies with a quibble 
— *' Yonv features I Lord warrant usi what^^mr 
''turesr' Variorum Shah9peare, VI. 1Q2. fd. 
1793* This passage perplexed Farmearj who van- 
tures on a conjectural emendation ; and doubts not 
this should be ^' y guv feature t Lord warraoil us I 
^'Ufhat's feature ii'* While lSfeelm^» by o^eriag 
different and discordant explanations, appeacs to 
have been dissatisfied with this correction, yet not 
to have put confidence in either of his own sug- 
gestions. He tlmught ^^ffat andfiature^ perbeq^M,* 
^^ had anciently the same meaning. The Clown 
<^ asks, if the y^o^uref of hi^ face content her, she 
<< takes the word in another sense, L e* feats, deeds^ 
*^ and in her reply seems to mean, what ^eafo, i e. 
** what have we done yet ? The courtship of Au- 
^^ drey and her gallant had not proceeded ftfrther. 
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^ as Sir Wilful Witwood says» than a little moutfa- 
^'glae; but she supposes him to be tulking of 
^^ MmethiDg which as yet he had not performed. 
•* Or the jest may turn only on the Clown's pro- 
^* Dunciation. In some parts, features might be 
^* pronounced, Jintors, which signify rascab, low 
^ wretches.*^ Malone contributed some examples 
of this word gathered from Writers in the reign of 
BUxabeik, and asserts that ^^featute formerly 
^^ signified the whole countenance." 

Not to multiply proofs beyond necessity, I 
will only refer to them with this observation, that 
feature in a wider acceptation, as synonymous 
with shape ot fwm^ better agrees with the context 
of all the passages collected by this Gentleman. 
While it unquestionably imports much the same in 
hear I when Albany reproaching Goneril exclaims, 

'' Propcnr deformity seems not in the fiend 
^ So hon id, as ia woman. 

** Be-monster not thy feature, . • 

*i ....•• 

" Howe'er thou art a fiend, 

" A wmm's $hape doth shield thee.'' 

On which occasion Malone repeats that ^ Feature 
*^ in Shakspeare*s age meant the general cast of 
<« countenance, and often beauty ; *' for which he 
cites BuUokar's Expositors nbi sup. XIV. 911. 
With these expositions Steevens coincides, when 
Cleopatra gives orders for the messenger to ^< report 
^' the feature of Octaviaj'" ubi mqf. Xlf. 50!l. 
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3at when this latter Editor added that Spenser 
uses feature for the whole turn of the ixxfy, and 
brings two apposite quotations from the Ftwy 
Queen in support of this interpretation, he went 
near to anticipate my explanation ; yet he failed 
to apply this construction to ^ny of the places in 
which the word occurs through Shakspeare. That 
the Poet, however, by no means restricted its 
meaning to beauty^ or to countenance^ is evident 
in CymheUne; where he certainly intended the 
symmetry of the whole ^figure ; where toq it is con- 
tra-distinguished from beauty : 

" For beauty that made barren the swelled boast 
^ Of him that best could speak ; for fsatvre laming 
*f The Shrine of Venus, or straight-pight Minerva.'' 

tf^t $up. XIU. 220. 

I remark the same distinction to be preserved by 
Stowe ; of Henry VIIFs aversion to Anne of Cleve : 
^' his hatred encreased more and more against her, 
^' not only for her want of beauty and feature^ 
'* whereof at first he took exceptions." Annalesi 
p.578.foLl63U 

This verbal criticism has been drawn out to a 
considerable length ; but a word which Shakspeare* s 
best Commentators have misexpl^ined repeatedly, 
required a minute explication : it could only have 
its doubtfi|l n^eaning fi^ed by a deduction of par* 
ticular examples; which at the same time ascer- 
tains its sense in Paradise Lost, where it has^ 
hitherto been passed without notice. 
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ILi:USTRATION, P. 

{Erfetred to in p. 1 84.) 

TTme neighbouring differences^ or rather indiffer- 
ences^ are what I speak of.} Burnet's account of 
Ibe Controversy about ^< things indifferent^* will be 
found illustrative of the general tenour of Miltok's 
reasoning in this part of his Oration. <^ There 
'' was a great variety of sentiments among our 
'< Reformers on this point ; Whether it was fit, to . 
'* retain an External Face of Things^ near to 
'^ ^hat had been practised in the Times of Popery, 
*' or not ? The doing that, made the People come 
'* easily in, to the more real changes that were 
" made in the Doctrines, when they saw the out- 
^* ward appearances so little altered : so this Me- 
^' thod s^med the safer, and the readier way to 
^' wean the People, from the Fondness they had 
^* for a splendid Face of things, by that which 
'^ was still kept up. But on the other hand, it was 
^' said. That this kept up still the Inclination in 
^^ the People to the former Practices; they were 
'' by these made to think, that the Reformed State 
*^of the Church did not differ much from them; 
^' and that they imitated them. And they appre- 
*' bended, that this outward resemblance made the 
'^ old Root of Popery to live still in their Thoughts; 
<f so that if it made them conform at present more 
^' easily to the change that was now made, i% 
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^^ would make it still much the easier for them to 
*' fall back to Popery : so^ for this very Reason, 
^* they stood upon it ; and thought it better, to put 
*' matters in as great an opposition to the Practices 
^^ of Popery, as was possible, or oonvenieiit. 

'* The Queen bad, in her first Injunctions or- 
^^ dered the Clergy to wear seemly Garments, and 
^^ square Caps ; adding, that this was only for 
<< Decency, and not to ascribe any Worthiness to 
** the Garments. But when the Act of Uniformity 
^ was settled, whereas in the Liturgy passed in the 
^ second year of King Edward, Copes and other 
'^ Garments were ordered to be used i but in the 
^ second Book, passed in the sixth year of that 
^* King, all was laid aside except the Surplice : jtt 
<< the Queen, who k>?ed Magnificence in every 
<^ thing, returned back to the Rules in King Ed- 
^' ward's First Book, till other order should be 
f^ taken therein by the Queen. There was like* 
^* wise a Clause put in the Act of Uniformity fm« 
^^ powering the Queen to Ordain and Publish such 
^^ further Ceremonies and Rites, as might be for 
^ the Advancement of Qod's Glory, the Edifying 
f ' of his Church, and the due Reverence of ChristV 
*^ Holy Mysteries and Sacraments. 

«< The Matter being thus settled, there followed 
^' a great Diversity in practice : Many conform- 
^^ ing themselves in all Points to tbr Law j while 
<< others did not use .either the Surplice or the 
<< square Caps and Hoods, according Co their De- 
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f* grep. Tbis visible Difference begm to give 
** great offence^ and to state two Parties in the 
H Church. The People observed it, and ran into 
*^ Parties upon it. Many forsook their Churches^ 
^' of both sides : some, because those Habits were 
« used; and some, because they were not used." 
Hist, of the Reformation; Bart HI. p. SQS.Jbl, 
1714- 



ILI.USTBATION Q. 

{R^fhretf to in p. 185.) 

If it come.] Like R. A^ham^ Ben Jmwn^ 
King Jame^$ flevisors of the authorixed Transla- 
tion of the l^ible, ffobbes, and other Scholars 
among our earlier Writers in their native tongue, 
Milton preserved the gramipatical distinction be- 
tween the indicative and conditional Moods. Be* 
side the present example, ^Uhoug)^ he command—-*^ 
'* if he please — ^ with others that occur in the page^ 
before us, attest his care in this point. He was ai$ 
particular in his Poetry : 

«' Lea, by some fai|r-appeariDg good sorprisM, 
" She didttte false ; and mmf^form the will.'* 

P. £. DL 554. 

This conformity to our regular modes of inflec^ 
tton must have esciqped the accomjf^hed Editor of 
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his ^eccaskmal Poems, otherwise he could never 
have been perplexed at, . 

**0, if thou 'have 

** Hid them in some flow'ry caTe*'' 

See T. WwrtwCt note on Camut^ v. 23d. 

Neither could be have been at all disposed to 
think it ^* a seeming inaccuracy for the sake of the 
rhyme.'* Nor would modern Editors have mis- 
printed ** could'«/'* in this passage in Samson Ago* 
nUtes : 

** liTin my flower of yoath and strength, when all men 
*' Lov*d, honoured, fear'd me> thou abne could hate me." 

V. 938. 

I remember another instance of our Authour's 
curious diligence^ which has given rise to much 
erroneous comment. '^ Wise men wander in a 
<< tittle." What I advert to is his writing embryon 
rather than embryo : 

>** and to battle bring 
'' Their embryofi atoms.'' 

P. L. IL 899. 

This deviation from the mode customary in his 
own day, made Addison class it among the words 
of Milton's coinage ; SpectcUor^ No. 285. How- 
ever Mr. Todd has established that embryon was 
very common both as a Substantive^ and as an 
Adjective in the Poetry of that age. 

Bentley's first thoughts were to exert his con- 
jectural talent ; and be proposed to read " legion^d 
<f atoms;" be observes, that <* $iiJSpiM^v is the singu- 
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<<lar; thepluFal is #jtt6^: and that therefort em^ 
** hryan joined here to atoms is a violation of 
*' Grammar." In contradiction to this learned 
Critic's remark, that this was an ungraiftmatical 
combination, Pearce contended that our^Authour 
*• uses embryon here as an* Adjective; as he does 
" again in VII. 277. In Milton (he proceeds), 
*' the Substantive is embryo ; and the plural em- 
« bryo^, as in III. 474." {Review of the Text of 
Paradise Lost, p. 73. 8t?o. 1733.) Whatever em- 
bryon may be in the quotation from B. 11. the 
passage he himself refers to in the Vllth Book de« 
monstrates the Bishop's mistake in asserting that it 
is there used adjectiveh/ : 

'' The Earth was fonn'd, bot in the Womb as yet 
*J Of Waters, Embfyan immature involved, 
*« Appear d not.** 

V. 276. 

But Pearce was misled by Bentlejfs faulty punc- 
tuation. 

If we must look to the Greeks to learn Milton'9 
reason for retaining the final n, I should prefer to 
surmise that be had their paragogic v in his 
thoughts. It is, however, little question with me 
that the Poet availed himself of this antiquated 
spelling because in these two instances from Para* 
disc Lost, the words immediately succeeding begin 
with a vowel; so we interpose the same Letter 
when our indefinite Article is in the same position. 
Here it would have been doing violence to a pri- 
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marj canon io the art of VersUlcatioti to have let 

80ch ?ovreI sounds meet where -be did aot iotend 

an elision in the scansion of . the terse* He 

dropped the n in thd only remaining example of 

this word in his Poetry. 

«' EMbryot^ and IiiioU^ Eremittf^ nniVfhn." 

P. L. IIL 474. 

. In the Plural this was no longer wasted to prt«* 
tent the open Vowels ; he therefore discarded it. 

The Euphony of our Language is somewhat di- 
minished by the discontinuing to write min$ and 
ihine, instead of m/ and thjf when these Pronouns 
were not followed by a Consonant ; as well as by 
the disuse of lume for no, if it precede a rowel: oi 
which rule Puttenham was so observant that be 
has^ in his work on the '* Arte of English Poesie/' 
fume impeachment^ none answer, with similaf com- 
binations as unknown to modern ears. 

Dr. Watts thought (see preface to his Hora 

lAfriat), that Milton affected archmsms and ev* 

atidsms; and *' the oddness (he adds) of an antique 

'* sound gives but a false pleasure to the ear." But 

neither this Criticj nor Addison [Travels^ under 

Venice)^ seem to have paid regard to the frequent 

advantage this license afforded him on metrical con« 

siden^ions. It was not» I suspect, so much to 

give the cast of Antiquity to his Poetry, that he 

preferred Eremites to Hermits^ and swreease rathei' 

than cease, or marish instead of marsh, &c. la 

the first instance a trisyllable was called for, and in 
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the Utter places dissjilables were wanted* Thus 
too^ for the convenience of his verse^ be, like others 
who preceded him, wrote 'Mtkin'd {P. L. IV. 50)^ 
not, as Hmme suggested, in imitation of the Italian, 
for he oftener has disdahmd, bat because a mono- 
syllable was commodious ; as he follows the Gre^ 
in Braareof where the line required a quadrisyllable 
to complete it; and revived, as a metrical ang« 
mentation the obsolete prefix y in ^ jf-pointed/^ 
and "y-clept." The vitious Comparative <^uK>r«er" 
will hardly be found in his Prose. 

The *« labour of Book writing'* was to MjltOn 
a labour of love ; and diligence is always minute. 
Neither was his Knowlege less exact tlian extMtsive. 
What Aygustus said of- Horace is to the full at 
applicable to our own Poet: he also is emendaUs^ 
mmM jiuctar. So critically scrupulous was he 
that he commences this Oration with *^ 7%gf who;*' 
a refinement little attended to by the most puncti- 
lious of the present age. ^< Those who" for the 
Nominative has obtained all the authority which 
custom cfin confer on any departure from gram- 
matical strictness. In certain expressions not even 
Addmn or Sw\fU however deserving praise for 
idiomatical Eoglisb^ were so studiously correct in 
the grammatical part of their language as some of 
our Writers of a period much anterior. 

Since Milton castigamt ad wfguem, and held 
no care unworthy bis Genius, who should disre- 
gard these nicer particularities ? 
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The above are among a thousaad scattered 
proofs of the errour in supposing that he who un- 
dertook to vindicate the ways of God to Man^ 
would not deign to bestow thought on such slight 
points of Criticism as Syllables and Sounds. (7%e 
Rambler; No. 95.) The Moralist must have 
forgotten, that not to be apprehensive of abasement, 
by paying attention to inferiour circumstances, is a 
privilege of conscious greatness. 

ILLUSTRATION, R. 

[Referred to in p. 190.) 

Anough.'] Mr. Todd thinks enough instead of 
enough *< literally an imitation of the Doric 
•* Dialect;** and Peck says idly, that it is ** very 
" pastoral*^ {Mem. of the Life and poetical Works 
of Milton ; &c. p., 153. 4to. 1740). And also re- 
marks of Comus, that, *^ being of the pastoral sort, 
*^ our Authour had many pastoral words in it*' 
ib.p. 136. To prop this conceit, he particularized^ 
among other instances, woome for xvomb, hearbs for 
herbs, and infers the same from the duplication of 
the o in the first syllable of bosom (p. 142)^ as well 
as from this Letter being prefixed to ugly (p. ISO), 
yet these modes of spelling were not confined to 
Comus ; neither did Milton propose to throw an 
air of rusticity over a Masque to 'foe performed 
before a sort of vice- regal Court; on the contrary^ 
this dramatic piece is written throughout in a sus- 
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tatd^ style; The fact is, that these with 
many other words are printed in the Edition 
of his minor Poems in 1645, as they w^e 
then sounded. 

This pronunciation of enough Oontinites in 
general nse; and so does hearb and boosom 
to this day among the uneducated in the 
West of England : as ougfy stiil is in the 
northern, part of the Island and in G>rnwalL 
Mr. Warton took this to be only the old 
way of writing ugly; and the rule of Ortho^ 
graphy which our Authour adopted has been 
variously misconceived. Johnson decided it (Pref^ 
to his Diet.) to have been *' in zeal for ana- 
'* logy/' that he dropped the e in height ; while 
Mr. Capell Lofft fancied sovran for sovereign to be 
a Poet's licence. But that supposition falls to 
the ground when we find it equally in the proses 
writings. He was as ill understood by Richardson; 
who tells the Reader that Milton ejected the 
c from scent, because it was not in the French 
sentir; nor in the Italian* ^en/ire; whence we bor« 
rowed it. Of this suggestion Bishop Pearce in 
his Review of Bentley*s emendations of Par. Lost 
declared his approbation. 

Milton's scheme of Orthography was not how- 
ever governed by the derivation. He concurred 
with those, and the practice was then by no means 
singular^ who would make the written represent 

s 
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totton <if Thought correspond with pral Speech: 
e. gr« haimms^ lanHkip, nwumtanous. Dwell, detr 
iersj scholler. To the same evA, he suppressed 
the silent Letters in hau^Aty, apopAthegm, learn- 
kig, Yi^count, sig^niory» &c., as well as wrote 
Cbetip, not Cheti6 ; and Pia/za, in conformity to 
the Italian utterance of the double z; as Burton 
did Novi/za, and, if I remember rightly, Harringfmi 
Puteuoli. 

In the instances apparently in opp^ftion to Vm 
obserTation,^ where be departs from the customary 
mode as in frontispfce, extary, rartfy, accdieace, 
sAreptical, GAittar, a^y, glutmous, &c:; — ^though 
these Orthographies be more etymological, his aim 
was, we may now discern, a nearer approximation 
to vocal Language ; to bring the alphabetic cha^ 
racters of Thought in closer affinity to the ^^ arti-' 
culated air" of which these combinations of Let- 
ters are the visible signs. 

In parsnance of this priDciple " grassy sord,^ 
a. e. stvard, is the genuine reading in Par* Lost» 
(XI. 433.) . This peculiarity, which Johnson calls 
a corruption, prompted Fenton to give erroneously 
sod in the Edition of which he superintended the 
Publication. The Lexicographer again misap- 
prehended Milton's object when disposed to think 
that he . intended to preserve the Saxon ^pnnb, by 
exhibiting grunsd. {Par. Lost. I. 460.) But I 
am unaware of any reason to suppose, that the 
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Anglo-Saxon had ever engaged Milton*s notice^ 
and he is by no means accastomed to hide his 
acquirements behind a veil. He was, I believe^ 
scarcely a stranger in any other walk of Learning 
than the northern. But the time was not come 
for these studies. He and other literary Men yet 
occupied their minds With the writers of Rome and 
Athens, and of modern Italy* 

The Anglo-Saxon tongue had once, and t think, 
but once, since the Conquest, obtained the regards 
of our Forefathers. This was at the sEtra of the 
Reformation, for the purpose, as it should seem, of 
putting beyond the power of controversy, what 
were the heterodox novelties which the Romish 
Priesthood had subsequently engrafted on the 
Christianity planted in Britain by its primitive 
propagators. 

ILLUSTRATION, S. 

{Rrfcrredioinp. 196.) 

In procttring fy petition this Order.] Mr. Har^ 
gtxtve printed the succeeding document in, <' an 
** Argument in Defence of Literary Property,'* 
firom a M. S. in the possession of the Stationers* 
Company ; and it will show who were the first to 
promote the revival of Licensers to the Press. 
^< The following declaration was signed near two 
" years before the ordinance of 1643, by some of 

S2 
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'' the most faFonrite Divines of the then prevailiDg 
*' party in Parliament. 

** We whose names are subscribed at the re- 
** quest of certain stationers or printers, do hereby 
<^ inform those whom it may concern, that to 
** the knowlege of divers of us (and as all of 
*^ us do believe) that the said stationers or prin- 
*< ters have paid very considerable sums of money 
** to many authours for the copies of such useful 
** books as have been imprinted. In regard 
** whereof we conceive it to be both just and 
** very necessary that they should er\joy a pro- 
*^ priety for the sole imprinting of their copies. 
^^ And we further declare, that unless they do so 
** enjoy a propriety, all scholars will utterly be 
** deprived of any recompence from the stationers 
*^ or printers for their studies and labours in 
** writing or preparing books for the Press. Be- 
** sides, if the books that are printed in Eng- 
*^ land be suffered to be imported from beyond 
*^ the seas, or any other way reimprinted to the 
<« prejudice of those who bear the charges of 
** the impressions, the authours and the buyers 
^^ will be abused by vicious impressions, to the 
*^ great discouragement of learned men, and 
^^ extream damage to all kinds of good learnings 
** The plaintures {and other good reasons whkh^ 
*^ might be named) being considered^ we certify 
** our opinions and desires that fitting and suf- 
*^ ficient caution be provided in this behalf. 
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^^ Wherein we humbly submit to grave wisdoms 
*^ of those to whom it doth appertain. 



" CALEBAT DOWNING, LLD. JOHN DOWNINE. 



•* C. OSSPRING. 

'• RICH. COLE. 

** WILLIAM JEMAT. 

'• HEN. TOWNLEY. 

-JAM. NORRIS. 

" JOHN PAYNE. 

" DANIEL FEATLEY, D.D. 

-WILL. GOUGE, S.T.P. 



C. BURGES. 
GEORGE WALKER. 
RICHARD BARNARD. 
ADONIRAN BYFIELD. 
EDM. CALAMY. 
LA. SEAMAN. 
SAM. ROGERS. 
N. PRIME,'* 
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SUR 



LA LIBERTE 



DE 



LA PRESS E, 

IMITE 

DE L'ANGLOIS, DE MILTON*. 

PAR 



Le Comte DE MIRABEAU. 



"Wbo kills a Man kills a reasonable creatpre , . . • bnt^ he who de- 
stroys a good Book, kills Reason it self. 

Tuer un Homme, c'esi dUrvkt vnt Criatvre ndsonnabU ; mm Uouffer 
uji ban JUvre, cat tuer la Ration elle-meme. 



A LONDRES. 

MDCCLXXXVIII. 

* Le titre de et morceao tr^s singulier, oii j'ai suivi de beaucoup 
plus ft^ mon Auteur que ne voudront le croire ceaz qui ne consol- 
teront pas TOri^nal, et o\l j'ai plutdt retrancb^ qu'ajout^; ce titre 
est; Areopaoitica : A Speech for the Liberty of unlicensed Printing ; 
To the Parliament of England, 
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C'est au moment oq le Roi invite tons les Fran9oi8 
a r^clairer sar la mani^re la plus juste et la plus 
sage de convoquer la Nation : o'est au moment oi!i 
il augmente son Conseil de cent quarante-trois 
Notables appell^s de toutes les Classes^ de toutes 
les Parties du Rpyaume^ pour mieux connoitre le 

* Mirahcau published in 1789« the Thiorie de la Royaut^M 
d'apres la Doctrine de Milton, to which he prefis^ed an Essay 
OQ him and his works ; aud he concludes by a just reprehen- 
sion of Voltaire, for bis peremptory and perfunctory decision 
agaiiist M1I4TON as a Writer qf Prose ; " Maintenant on peut 
** apprecier^ i leor juste valeur, les assertions que Voltaire s'est 
*' permis sur le compte de Milton. S'il faut Ten croire, 
** Milton, que les Anglais regardent at^fourd'hui commeunpoet^ 
" divin etoit im tjcis-mauvais icripain en prose. II restapauvre et 
*' sans gloire. 

" Un poete, bel esprit et gentilhomme de la chambre, devoit 
*' ttre peu propre sans doute i juger par lui-mtme les ecrits 
'^ politiques du r^ublicain — Mais comment ce prodigieux 
*' Voltaire toujours prtt 4 exp^dier un brevet d'immorulite au 
*' premier avorton du Paroasse qui lui adressoit quelques rimes 
** adulatrices, a-t-il ^t^ si souverainement in^uste enters la plA« 
** part des grands homoies, dont il deroit si bien connoitre le 
*' secret et d^fendre Th^ritege }" ^ 
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v<BU et TopinioD publique : c'est au moment ou la 
n^cessit^ des affaires, la m^fiance de tous les Corps, 
de tons les Ordres, de toutes les Provinces; la 
diversity des principes, des avis, des pretentions, 
provoqiie imp^rieusement le concours des lumi^res 
et le contr6le iiniversel ; c'est dans ce moment 
que, par la plus scandaleuse des incons^uences, 
on poiirsuit, au noui du M onarque, la liberie de la 
Presse, plus ^^v^rement, avec une inquisition plus 
active, plus cauteleuse, que ne Ta jamais os^ le 
despotisme Minist^riel le plus effr^n^. 

Le Roi demande des recb^rches et des ^clair- 
cissemenssur la constitution des EtaisGeti^raux^ et 
sur le mode de leur convocation, aux Assembl6es 
Provinciales, aux Vjlles, aux Comn^unaut^s, aux 
Corps, aux Savans, aux Gens de Lettres : et ses 
Ministres arr^tent Touvrage postbume d'an des 
Publicistes les plus reputes de la Nation ! Et sou- 
dain 1^ Police, coqvaincue de sa propre impuis- 
sance pour emp^cher la circulation d'un Livre, 
effrayde des reclamations qu'un coup d*autorit6 si 
extravagant pent exciter; la Police, qui n'influe 
jamais que par Taction et la reaction de la corrup- 
tion, paie les exemplaire^ saisis, vend le droit de 
contrefaire, d^ publier ce qu'elle vient de pro- 
scrire, et ne voit dans ce honteux trafic de tyrannie 
et de tolerance, que le lucre du privilege exclusif 
d'un jour!' 

Le Roi a donne des Assemblies k la plupart de 
ses Provinces, et le precis des proc^s-verbaux de 
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ces Assemblies, ouvrage indispensuble, pour en 
aaisir rensemble, et pour en mettre les r^ultats i 
la porUe de tous les Citoyens, ce prdcis, d!abord 
permis, puis suspendu, puis arrSt^*, ne peul 
franchir les barriefes dont la Police, kTen?! de 
la Fiscalit^, h^risse chaque Province du Roy-* 
aume, oil Too semble vouloir mettre eu qua« 
rantaine tous les Livres pour les purifier de 
la v^rit^. 

Le Roi, par cela mSme qu'il a consult^ tout 
le monde, a implicitement accords la liberty de 
la Presse : et Ton redouble toutes les gines de la 
Pressel 

Le Roi veut connoitre le yoeu de son Peuple : et 
Ton ^touffe, avec la plus ^pre vigilance, les Ecrits 
qui peuvent le manifester 1 

LfC Roi yeut r^unir les esprits et les coeurs : et la 
plusodieusedes tyrannies, celle qui pretend assenrir 
lapens^e, aigrit tous les esprits, indigne tous les 
coeurs! 

Le Roi yeut appeller les Francois k6\\re Fibre- 
ment des R^pr^sentans, pour connoitrd avec lut 

* C'est M. Leyraat, Imprimeor de Strasbourg, qui ^proure 
en ce moment cette iniquit^. Cet Artiste, recommandable par 
ses talens, et surtout par sa probit^ d^licate^ a, iodipendamment 
de ses principes, trop i perdre pour rien hasarder dans son iuu 
II n'a done imprim^ ce tr^-innocent Recueil> qu'apr^s avoir 
rempli toutes les formalites qui lui sont prescrites ; et il n'en 
souffVe pas moins one prohibition aibsolue^ et une perte consi^ 
durable. 
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I'^tat'de la Nation, et statuer les remMes qa'il 
ft^cessite: et ses Mi nistres font tout ce qui est en 
eax pour que les Fran9oi8 ne s'entendent pas, pour 
qee les mille divisions dont la nation inconstitu^ 
est vici^ depuis plusienrs si^cles, yiennent se 
heurter sans point de ralliement, sans moyen 
d*union et de concours ; pour qu*en un mot TAs* 
sembl^ Nationale soit une malhenreirse aggr^ga^ 
tion de parties ennemies, dont les operations in- 
^oMrentes, fausses et desastrenses, nous r^ettent, 
par la haine de Tanarchie, sous la verge do des^ 
pottsme; et non an Corps de freres, dirig^ par on 
int^rdt commun, animus de principes semblables, 
pio6iris du m£me voeu, qui fasse naitire on 
esprit public, fond^ snr Tamour et le respect des 
Loix ! 

Certes, ils commettent un grand attentat, ceux 
qui, dans la situation oil la France se trouw 
plongie, arrStent Texpension des lumieres. I^ 
eioignent, ils reculent, ils font avorter autant qii'ii 
est en eux le bien public, Fesprit public, la Con- 
corde publique. lis n'essaient d'aveugler q«e 
parce qu'ils ne pen vent convaincre ; ils ne s*hu- 
manisent k squire que parce qu*ils ne peuvent 
pas corrompre; ils ne spngent k corrompre 
que parce qu*ils ne saoroient plus intimider: 
lis voudroient paralyser, mettre aux fers, dgor- 
ger tout ce qu*ils ne pouroient intimider^ cor- 
rompre ni sfduire: ils craignent Tceil du Peo* 
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pie, its veulent tromper \e Priiice: ce sont 
les eDRemis du Prince, ce aoDt leg eimemis dn 
People*. 

Mais les ennemis da Prince et ceux du People ' 
B^osent ottfdir leurs fnachioatioDs, et trainer lenrs 
complots, que parce qu'il existe des pr^jug^ qui 
teurdonnent des auxiltaires parmi ceux*ljt m^e 
qui ne sont pas ieurs complices. Tel est ie plus 
fetal inconvenient de la gkne de la Presse, de reli- 
4te, par Tignorance ou par Terreur, des comrs purs, 
dte hommes timor^s,' les satellites du despotisme en 
mime temps qo'ils en sont les victimes. 

Et, par escemple, nne foule d'honn^tes gens, 
eaUiant que le sort des faonnnes est d'avoir k 
choifiir entre les inconv^niens, seroient sinc^rem^it 
allarm^ de la libai^ de la Presses graces k la 
prevention qu'on a m leur donner centre les Ecri* 
vsaios qui ont para les ap6tres int^ress^s de cette 
Mberte, parce que quelqoefois ils en ont abus^. 
• . • • La liberty de la Presse enfante de mauvais 
livress done il faut la restreindre. Ceux qu*on 
appelle philosophes invoquent la liberty de la 
Presse, et souvent ils Tout port^e jusqu'^ la 
licence : done il faut se garder de leur doc^ 
trine . • • • Tel est Targument favori de ceux qu*on 
sppelle les honnites gens, et dont en-^fet la 

* Cet a lined est presqoe litt^alenent dans les Sktestians d 
examiner avani VAaemblie des Elats-GetUraux, par M. le 
Marquis d^ Casaax, peaseor profond, et excellent Citoyen 
dfiMMda. 
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morale priv^e, la probity de detail est tr^s-esti- 
mable; mais qui, faute de g^ndraliser leors id^s, 
et de saisir Tensemble du systeme social, sont 
yraiment de dangereux citoyens, et les plus 
fonestes ennemis peut-£tre de ram^lioration des 
cboses hnmaines. 

C'est done k eux surtout qu'il importe de 
s'adresser : et, comme je leursuposede la bonne foi, 
m^rne avec leurs adversaires, j*ai era qu'il seroit 
utile de metire sous leurs yeux une refutation de 
leur argument, poursuivi dans toutes ses conse- 
quences morales, par un homme, au-moins dans 
cette mati^re, tr^s-imbu de leurs principes. II 
ecrivoit il y a 150 ans, dans un si^cle tout reli- 
gieux, oil, bien que Ton commen9&t k discuter les 
grands int^rdts de cette vie, en concurrence avec 
ceux de Tautre, les raisons th^ologiques etoient de 
beaucoup les plus efficaces. On n'a point accuser 
cet homme d'etre un philosophe: et, si dans 
quelques-uns de sesE/:rits Milton s'est montr^ r^pu- 
blicain violent^, il n*est danscelui ci, oil il s'adresse 
k la legislature de la Grande- Bretagne, qu'un 
p&isible argumentateur. 



Je ne pretends pas, milords et messieurs, que 
reglise et le gouvernement n'aient int6r6t k sur- 
veiilerleslivresaussi bien que les hommes, afin, s'ils 
sont coupables, d'exercer sur eux la m^me justice 

* II appelle, par exemple, Charles premier^ Nerone ncrcmior. 
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que sQr des malfaiteurs ; car no livre finest poiat 
line chose absoluaieDt.inanimte. II last 66u6 d'une 
vie active comme Tame qui le produit; il con- 
serve mdine cette prerogative de TintdUigence vi» 
yaote qui lui a donn^ le jour. Je regarfle done les 
Kvres, comme des 6tres aussi vivans etaussi fi&conds 
que les dents du serpent de la fable; et j'avouerai 
que, sem^s dans le , monde, le hasard pent faire 
quUls y produisent des bommes .arm^s. Mais je 
soutiens que Texistence d'un bon livre ne doit pas 
plus Stre compromise que celie d'un bon citoyen; 
Tuneest aussi respectable que Tantre ; et Ton doit 
^galement craindre d'y attenter. Tuer un bomme> 
c'est d^truire une creature raisonnable ^ mais ^touf* 
fer un bon livre^ f;*est tuer la raison elle-mSme. 
Quantity d'bommes n'ont qu'une vie purement v^* 
g^tative, et p^sent inutilemeot sur la terre; mais 
un livre est Tessence pure et pr^cieuse d'un esprit 
sup^rieur; c*est une sorte de preparation que le 
g^nie doone k son ame, afiq qu'elle puisse lui sur« 
Tivre. La perte de la vie, quoiqu'irr^parable, pent 
quelquefois n'£tre pas un grand mal ; mais il est 
possible qu'une v^rite qu'on aura rejet^e, ne se re- 
pr^sente plus dans la suite des temps, et que isa i 
perte entraine le malheur des nations. 

Soyons done circonspects dans nos persecutions 
centre les travaux des hommes publics. £xami«» 
nons si nous avons le droit d'attenter k leur vie in- 
tellectuelle dans les livres qui en sont les deposi- 
taires ; car c'est une esp^ce d'homicide^ quelque- 

T 
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his un martyre, et toajours un vrai massacre, « Im 
proscription s'^tend sur la liberty de la presse en 
gito^ral. 

Mais afin qo'oii ne m'accuse pas d'iotrodairt 
one licence pern tcieuse en m'opposant i la censure 
des livres, j*entrerai ^ans qudques details bi^o* 
liqnes ponr tnontrer quelle fat, k cet ^ard, la con* 
^ile des gouvernemens les plus c^ibres, jusqu'ao 
Bioment oil L'mauisrnoN imagina ce bean projet 
de censure que nos pr^Iats et nos prStres adopts 
rent avec tant d'avidit^. 

A AtMnes, ok Ton s'occupoit de livres plus q«e 
dans aucune autre partie de la Grice, je ne trouvtt 
que deux sortes d'oovrages qui aient fix6 I'atteo- 
tioo des magistrats: les libelles et les Merits blB8«' 
pb^matoires. Ainsi les juges de I'ar^page OOA* 
damnirent les livres de Protagoras k ^re bnftl^ et 
le bannirent lui-m^me, parce qn*k la t^ d'un de 
ses ouvrages, il d^claroit qu'il ne savoit point s*^ 
y avoit des dieuXy ou s'il rCy en avoit pas. Quant 
aux libelles, il fut arrdt^ qu'on ne nommeroit phn 
personne sur le th^&tre^ comme on le faisoit dans 
Ymicienne comddkf ce qui nous donne une idtede 
leur discipline k cet ^gard. Cic^ron pretend qfsm 
ces mesures sufiirent pour empteber la diffamatloiit 
et pour innposer silence aux atb^es. On ne re- 
cbercba point les autres opinions, ni les autrer 
sectes, quoiqu'elles tendissent k la volupt^, et ik la 
d^n^gation de la divine providence ; aussi ne vo^ 
yons-nous point qu'on ait jamais cit^ devant iea 
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msgisttftto Epicnre^ ni Vico\e licentieuse de Cy^ 
rine^ ni I'intipudence cynique. Nous ne lisons pa^ 
noQ plus qa'on ait imprim^ les anciennes pieces de 
tliMtre, quoiqa^il ait.^t^ d^fendu de les jouen On 
fait qu'Aristopbane^ le plus satjrrique de tous les 
poiites eomiques, faisoit les delices de Platan^ et 
qu*il en recommandoit la lecture k Denis, son royal 
disciple i ce qui ne doit pas paroitre extraordinaire^ 
puisqne S. Cbrysostdme passoit les nuits k lire cet 
avteor, et sayoit aettre k profit, dans des sermons^ 
le sel de ses sarcasmes et de sa piquante ironie. 

Qnant k la rirale d'Ath^nes^ Lac^d^mone^ le 
gobt de rinstruction^t^ut jamais s'y natoraliser : 
et certes on doit en dtre surpris ; car die eat Ly^ 
cnrgue pour l^gislatenr^ et Lycurgne n'^toit point 
nn barbare : il avoit cnltiv^ les belles-lettres ; il ful 
k premier k recueiiler dans TYonie les osuvres 
^parses d'Hom^re i et miboae a?ant T^poque 06 il 
donna des loix aux Spartiates, il eut la pr^cao^ 
tion de leor envoyer le poeteTbal^, afioque par la 
dooceur de ses cbants^ il amollit la f(^cit< de lenrs 
mosurs, et les disposftt k recevoir les bienfaits de la 
legislation. Cependant ils n^glig^ent toujours le 
commerce des Muses pour les jeux sanglans de 
Marsi Les censeurs de ll?res 4toient inutiles chea 
eox^ puisqu'ils ne lisoient que leurs apopbtegmes 
laconiqiies^ et que sous le plus Mger pr£texte» ila 
ehass^rent de leur ville le poete Arcbiloque^ dont 
to«t le crime ^toit peat*6tre de s'6tre ^lev^ un peu 
au^dessus de leurs^ cbansons guerri^res ; on si Tob- 
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scenit^ de ses vers fut le pr^texte de ce maavMs 
traitement, on ne doit pas en faire honneur k la 
continence des Spartiates ; car ils ^toient tr^-dis- 
solus dans leur vie priv^e, au point qu'Enripide 
assure dans son Andromaque que toutes les femnies 
y ^toient impudiques. Voil& ce que nous savOns 
de la prohibition des livres cbez les Grecs. 
""^^ Les Romains pendant long-temps marchirent 
sur les traces des Spartiates. C*^toit un peuple ab- 
solument guerrier. Leurs connoissances politiques 
et religieuses se r^uisoient k la loi des douze taUes 
et aux instructions de leurs prdtres, de leurs au- 
gures, de leurs flamines. Ils ^toient si Strangers 
aux autres sciences, qu'alors que Carneade, Crito- 
laus, et Diog^ne le stoicien, vinrent en ambassade 
k Rome et voulurent propter de cette circonstance 
pour e^ayer d'introduire leur philosophic dans 
cette ville, ils furent regard^ comme des subor- 
neurs ; Caton n'b^sita point k les d^noncer au s£- 
nat, et a demander qu'on purge&t Tltalie de ces 
babillards attiques. Mais Scipion et quelques 
autres s^nateurs s'oppos^rent k cette proscription i 
ils s*empre8s6rent de rendre bommage aux pbilo- 
sophes ath^niens ; et Caton lui-m^me changea si 
bieu de sentiment par la suite, qu*il se livra tout 
entier» dans sa vieillesse, k T^tude de ces connois- 
sances qui d'abord avoient excite son indignation. 

Cependant vers le mdme temps Nsevius et 
Plaute, les premiers comiques romains, offirirent ayr 
le theatre des scenes emprunt^s de Menandre et de 
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t^hil^mOD. Ici, s'ouvre le beau sitele de la litt^ 
rature latine, ^poque k laquelle les Romains surent y/ 
enfin allier la gloire des lettres k celle des armes. 
Etoofii^es par la tyrannie, ces deux mojssons re- 
nai^ent sous Tinfluence de la. liberty r^publicaine. -^ 
Lucr^e chante I'ath^isme ; il le r^duit en systdme, ' 
et cberche ^ rembellir des charmes de la po^sie; 
tout le moude applaudit k ses beaux vers : il les 
d^die k son ami Memmius^ sans que personne lui 
en fasse un crime : on ne pers^cuta ni Fauteur, ni 
rouvrage, parce qu*on sait que la liberty publique 
repose sur la liberty de la pens^e : C^sar m^me 
respecta les annates de Tite^Live^ quoiqu'on y c^« 
l^br&t le parti 3e Pomp^e. 

Oui, malgr^ les proscriptions, le luxe corrupteur 
et totttes les causes qui se r^unirent pour miner le 
vaste ^ifice de la grandeur romaine ; si Rome eht 
conserve Tind^pendance de la pens6e, elle ne seroit 
jamais devenue Topprobre des nations: jamais 
elle n'auroit subi le joug des monstres qui renohai- 
n^rent et Tavilirent, si la servitude intellectuelle 
D^e6t pr^par^ la servitude politique. Aussi lisons- 
nous que sous Auguste les libelles furent brC^I^, et 
le^rs auteurs punis, Et cet attentat ^toit si nou- 
veau, que le magistrat ne s'enqu^roit point encore 
de quelle maniftre un livre arrivoit dans le monde. 
On n'inqui^ta pas mdme la muse satyrique de Ca- 
tuUe et d 'Horace. Pent £tre dira-t-on qn'Ovide^ 
dans un kge avanc^, fut exi\6 pour les poesies li- 
centieuses de sa jeuoesse, Mais on sait qu'une. 
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cause secrete fut le motif de son exil^ et ses Uvres 
lie furent ni bannis ni supprim^s.. 

£n$Q, nous arrivons aux si^des de tyrannie, ou 
Ton ne doit pas dtre surpris qu'on ^toufflLt let boos 
livres plus souyent que les mauvais. Que dis-ja ? 
il n'^toit plus permis de parler ni d'6crire. Ledes* 
potisme e^t voulu donuer des fers k la penste 
iQdme< Tacite peint en un trait ces temps d^plora"* 
bles : nous eussions perdu» ditMl, la m^moire aveo 
la voix, s'il ^toit aussi bien au pouvoir de rhomma 
d'oublier que de se taire*, 

. Quaqd les Empereurs eorent embrass^ le obrisii* 
anisme, nous ne trouyons pas quails aient mis de 
s^v^rit^ dans leur discipline ^ regard des produc* 
tions de Tesprit Les livres de ceux que Ton re* 
gardoit comme de grands b^r^tiques ^toient ^a* 
min^s, r^ful^ et condamn^ dans un concile g^n^raL 
JusqueJ^ ils n'^toient ni proscritSi ni br61^ par 
ordre de Tempereur. Quant aux liyres des paiens^ 
pa ne trouve pas d'exemple d'un seul ouvrage qui 
^it 6i6 probib^ jusque vers Tan 400 au concile de 
Carthage, oil Ton d^fendit aux 4v£ques m£mela 
lecture des livres des gentils ; mais on leur laissa la 
liberty de consulter ceux des b^r^tiques, tandis que 
leur^ pr^dteesseurs, long-temps auparavant, se bAr 
soient moins de scrupule de lire les livres des paiens 
que ceux des h^r^iarques* 

* Memoriam qaoque ipsam cum voce perdiditsemos st tarn 
in noatra poleitate ^sset obiivitci qoam tacere. 
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Le p^e Paolo^ le grand d^masqueur da eoncile 
de Trente, a d^j^ observe que josqu'aprds Fan 800^ 
ies premiers conciles et les ^vdques ^toient dans 
Tnsage de declarer seulemeot les livres doot on de- 
tnit inter la lectore, laissant n^anmoins k cbacua, 
la liberty de faire selon sa conscience, ainai qiif'il 
l€ jugeroit k propos. Mais les papes^ aUirani k 
enx toute la Ubert^ politique, exerc^enk sur les 
yeux des hommes le mdme despotisme qu'ila afoi^ 
ent exerc^ sur leurs jugemens; ils brftl^rent et pro- 
kibirent an gr6 de lear caprice; cependant ils 
fnrenl d'abord ^conomes de leurs censures, et Ton 
ne trouve pas beaueoup de livres auzqi^ls ils aient 
fait cet bonneur jusqn'^ Martin V qui, le premier 
par sa bulie, nonrseulement prohiba les livres des 
Mr^tiqnes, diais encore excookmunia tons ceux 
qui s'aviseroient de lea lire. C'est k pea pr^ dans 
ce temps que les WicUef et les Huss se rendirent 
redonbtablesy ce qui d^termina la cour papale k 
renforcer la police des prohibitions. Leon X et 
set snccesseors suivirent cet exemple. 

Enfin le eoncile de Trente et Finqntsition 
espagnole s'aecoaplant ensemble, produisirent on 
perfectionn^rent ces catalogues, ces index expur- 
gatoires qui, fooillant jusque dana les entraiHes des 
bons anteors anciens, les oatragirent bien plus in- 
dignement qu'ancune pfofiuMtion qu'on ehi pu se 
permettre sur leurs tombeaux. Et non-seulement 
celte operation se feisoit sur lea livres des b^r^- 
tiques; mais, dans quelqite mati^re qnm ce S^, 
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toot ce qui n'agrtoit point k ces r^v^rences ^it 
impitoyablemeDt probib^. En uo mot (oomme li 
Saint Pierre, en leur confiant les clefs da paradiSy 
leur avoit anssi remis celles de rimprimerie!) pour 
combler la mesure des prohibitions, leur demi^ 
invention fut d'ordonner qu*aocun livre, brochure 
ou papier, ne pourioient £tre imprim^ sans Tap* 
probation de deux oo trois frires inquisiteurs, Pmr 
exemple : 

<< One le cbancelier Cini ait la complaisance 
d'examiner si le pr^nt manuscrit ne contient vien 
qui puisse en empdcher Timpression/* 

^< Vincent Rabbata^ yicaire de Florence^ 

** J^ai lu le pr^nt manuscrit^ et je n*y ai rieo 
tfouv^ contre la foi catholique, ni centre les bonnes 
moeurs: en t^moignage de quoi j*ai donn^ &c/' 
<' Nicolas Cittij cbanpelier de Fbtfncc.^^ 

« D'apris le compte rendu ci-dessus, pennis 
d'imprimer le pr^ent manuscrit." 

^* Vincent Rabbata^ ^c." 



Permis d'imprimer le 15 juiUet*' 

" Frire Simon M^mpei d^ Amelia^ 
cbancelier du saint-office k Uarenee. 



m 



lis ^toient stib'ement persuade que si depuis 
}ong^tem[Ms le malin esprit n*eAt pas bris^ sa prisoi^ 
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ce quaidniple ezorcisme eiit ^t6 capable de Yj re- 
tenir. Veut-on voir une autre formule ? 

** Imprimatur^ s'il plait au r^v^rend maitre du 
saint palais/' 

" Belcastroy vice-g^rent/' 

<< Imprimatur^ frire Nicolo Rodolphe, maitre du 
saint palais/' 

Qoelqaefois & la premiere page du livre^ on voit 
cinq de ces imprimatur qui s'appellent Tun Tautre^ 
se complimentent et forment entr'eux un dialogue ; 
tandis que le pauvre aiiteur, au bas de son ^pitre» 
attend respectueusement leur d^cision^ et ne sait 
s*il obtiendra les bonneurs de la presse ou de 
r^ponge. 

Telle est Torigine de la coutume d*appronver 
les livres. Nous ne la trouyons ^tablie par aucnn 
gouvernement ancien^ ni par aucun statut de' nos 
ancdtres: elle est le fruit du concile le plus 
anti-cbr^tien et de Tinquisition la plus tyrannique. 
Jnsqii'k cette ^poque, les liyres arrivoient libre- 
ment dans le mbnde^ comme toutes les autres pro- 
ductions de la nature. On ne faisoit pas plus 
avoiter Tesprit que les entrailles* Imposer k nn 
line une condition pire que celle d'une ame p^cbe- 
resse,' et Tobliger^ avant d'avoir ?u le jour^ k pa- 
rdtre devant Radamante et ses coll^ues, pour 
Bubir son jngement dans les t^n^bres^ c'est une 
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tyranaie dont on n'avoit pas d'exemple^ jwqu'ji 
cette myst^rieuse iniquity qm, troubUe aux ap* 
procbes de la r^forme, imagina de nouvelles 
Unibes et de oooreaux eDfenii pour y renfenser nos 
livres et leur faire subir le sort des r^promrds: 
sage precaution qoi fut admirablement prdn^ 
et imit^e par dos ^v^aes inquisiteurs, aussi 
bien que par les demiers supports de leur derg^ \ 

Dira-t-on que la chose en eUe-mSaoe peut £tre 
bonne^ quoique provenant d'une source impure? 
Mais 81 elle est directement contraire aox prc^^ 
des lumi^res^ si les gouTeroemen| )es plu» sa|;c8 
dans aucun temps ni dans aiicun pays, oe Tout 
raise en pratique, si elle n'a 6i6 imagifi6e que par 
des cbarlatans et des oppresseors, on aura beaa la 
mettre ao creuset, il n'en r^ultera jamais le moin« 
dre bien : la connoissance de Tarbre ne pent 
qn'inspirer de la m^fiance pour le fruit. Cepen- 
dant,' voyons si la liberty illimit^ de la presse^ ne 
produit pas plus de bien que de mal. 

Je B*insisterai point sur les exemples de Miuse, 
de Daniel et de Paul, qui se montr^ent si babiks 
dans les connoissances des Egyptiens, des Chal^ 
d^ens et des Grees, ce qn^Us n*anroient pas fait 
sans doute, s'ils n'avoient pn lire indistinctemeni 
les litres de ces diff^rentes nations ^ Paul, sur^toot^ 
qui ne crut pas souiller F^riture sainte en y tns^* 
rant quelques passages des poetes greca. Cepea* 
dant, cette question fut agit^ parmi les doctenrs 
de la primitire ^glises mats Tavantage resta du 
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o6t6 de C6UX qui aoutenoient que la chose ^toit k 
la fob utile et I^giUme. On en eut une preure 
bien 6vidente, iorsque Tempereur Julien d^feudit 
aux ctir^tieos de lire les livres dea idol&tres, parce 
qu*il vouloit pionger ces mdme Chretiens dans 
Tignorance ; et en effet, il y seroit parvenu, car les 
deux Apolinaires furent obliges de ohercber dans 
la bible la connoissance des sept arts lib^raux, et 
decr^r une nouTelle grammaire chr^iienne. La 
Providence, dit rhistorien Socrate, fit plus que 
toute la sagacity d'Apolinaire et de son fils; elle 
ao^antit cette loi barbare en dtant la vie k celni 
qui Tavoit promulgu^e. Cette d^ense de s'ins- 
Iruire de la litterature des Grecs, parut plus outra- 
geante et plus pemicieuse k T^Hse que les 
pers^utiona les plus croelles des D^cius et des 
Diocl^tien. 

Mais laissant^U I'^ruditton, les autorit^, les ex^* 
emples, et remontant k la nature des cbosea, je 
dirai: lorsque ViEV permit k Thomme d'user 
iDod^r^ment de toutes lea productions de la nature, 
il voulut auasi que Tesprit jouit du m^me privil^e ; 
et quoique la temperance soit une des plus grandes 
▼ertus, DiBu la recommanda simplement aux 
hommes, sans rien prescrire de particulier k eet 
^rd, afin que chaque individu pM la pratiquer 
k sa mani^re. 

Le bien et le mal ne croissent point s^par^ent 
^msle champ f^cond de la vie; ils germent Tun 
k c6te de Tautre, et entrelassent leura branches 
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« 

^ d'urie mani&re inextricable. La conDoissftnce de 
Tun est done n^cessairement lii^e k celle de Tantre. 
Renferm^ sous TeDveloppe de la pomme dans 
laquelle mordit notre premier p^re, its s*en .^bap- 
parent au mdme instant; et tels que deux jomeauXy 
lis entr^rent k la fois dans le monde. Peut-6tre 
^ mdme dans r^tat oil nous sommes, rie pouvons-nous 
parvenir au bien que par la connoissance du mal ; 
car, comment choisira t-on . la sagesse ? comment 
rinnocence pourra-t-elle se preserver des atteintes 

^ du vice, si elle n'en a pas quelqu*id6e ? et puisqu'il 
faut absolument observer la marcbe des vicieux 
pour s^ conduire sagement dans le monde; puis- 
qu'il faut aussi d^mdler Perreur pour arriver k la 
v^rit^, est'il une m^thode moins dangereuse de 
parvenir k ce but, que celle d'^couter et de lire 
toute sorte de trait^s et de raisonnemens? avantage 
qu'on ne pent se procurer qu*en lisant indistincte- 
ment toutes sortes de livres. 

Craindra-t*on qu'avec cette liberty ind^finie 
Tesprit ne soit bient6t infect^ du venin de Fer- 
reur? 

II faudroit, par la mdme consideration an^antir ^ 
toutes les connoissances humaines, ne plus disputer 
sur aucune doctrine, sur aucun point de religion, 

-etsqpprimer mdme les livres sacr^sj car sonvent 

^ on y trouve des blasphemes ; les ptaisirs charnels 
des m^cbans y sont d^crits sans beaucoup de m^- 
nagemens; les bommes les plus saints y murmu- 
ent quelquefois contre la Providence, k la mani^re 
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d'Eptcare; il 8*y rencontre une foule de passages 
ambigQS et susceptibles d'dtre mal interpr^t^s par 
des lecteurs volgaires. Personne nMgnore que 
c'est k cause de toutes ces raisons que les papistes 
ont mis la bible au premier rang des livres 
pirohib^. 

Nous serions ^galement oblig^ de d^endre la 
lecture des imciens p^res de T^glise, tels que Cle- 
ment d*Alexandrie et Eus^be, qui, dans son livre, 
nous transmet une foule d'obsc^nit^ paiennes, 
pour nous preparer k recevoir T^vangile. J(6r6me9 
&c. d^voilent encore plus d'h^r^ies quMIs n'en r^ 
futent; que souvent ils confondent Th^r^sie aviso 
Topinion ortbodoxe ? Et qu'on ne dise pas qu'il 
faut faire grace aux auteurs de Tantiquit^, parce 
qu'ils ont ^crit dans un langage qu*on ne parle 
plus; puisqu'ils sont journellement lus et m^it^ 
par des gens qui peuvent en r^pandre le venin dans 
les soci^t^, et mdme k la cour des princes dont ils 
font les d^Iices; des gens pent- dtre, tels que P^« 
trone, que^N6ron appelloit son arbitre, et qui avoit 
rintendance des plaisirs nocturnes de cet empe* 
reur; ou tel que TAr^tin, ce famenx impudique 
qu*on redoutoit, et qui cependant ^oit cber k tons 
les courtisans de Tltalie; je ne nommerai point, 
par respect pour sa post^rit^, celui que Henri VIII 
appelloit, en plaisantaot, son vicaire de Vmfer*. 

Si done il est d^montr^ que les livres qui pa^ 

* Cromwell on des ancCtres du proteeteur par les ftnunet^ 
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foiasent iofloer le plus sor nos mcBars et sur noo 
apiDioDf, ne peavent 6tre soppriai^ tans entralner 
la obAte des connoissances hiiroaines, et que 1cm 
mtoie qu'on panriendroit k \e$ soostraire tcHis, lea 
mcrare ne laisseroieot pas de se corroaipre par one 
infiDit^ d'aatres voies qu'il est impossible da 
fermer ; enfia si, malgri les livres, il faut encore 
renseignement pour propager les mauTaises doc« 
trines ; ce qui poorroit avoir tout aassi bien lien, 
qooiquMs fussent prohib^, on sera forc< de coo- 
dare qn'entisag^ sous ce point de vne, le sjrsttaie 
iiisidteiix des approbations est dn moins parfaite* 
ment inutile; et ceux qui le mettent en pra- 
tique dans un sinc^e espoir d*Ae?er une barri^e 
centre le mal, on pourroit les comparer k ce boft 
bdnme qui croyoit retenir des corneilles en fermant 
la porte de son para 

D'ailleurs, comment confier ces livres, dont lea 
hommes instruits tirent eux-m6mes quelquefois le 
vice et Terreur pour les r^pandre ensuite cbez lea 
autres ; comment confier ces livres k de» censeurs; 
k moins qu'on ne leur oonf<^re, ou qu'ib ne puis-» 
sent se donner k eux^mdmes le privilege de Tincor- 
ruption et de rinfaillibilit6* i encore, s'il est vrai^ 
que semUaUe au bon cbymiste, rhomroe sage 

* En France, on ceuseur qat ft'ayise de fatre la moindre bro- 
chure, est obligA de la Mre approQ?er par an de aes coafr^ces^ 
maie si le gouvernenient se m^e d'un censeur aa point de ne 
pas Iqi permettre de pablier sea propres overages sans appro* 
bation, comment pent-il lai confier le droit d'approufer on de 
desapprouf er cenx des aotres ? 
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peut extraire cle Tor d'un volume rempli d'ordwes, 
taiidis qoe )e meiilear livre n'avise point un foa» 
qadle est done la ratson qui feroit priver rhomtoe 
tage des a?a«tages de sa sagesse, sans qnMl en 
r^ratee le moindre bien pour Its fout, puisqn'avac 
des litres ou sans livres, ils n'en extravagueront 
pas moins? 

MM6 poorqaoi noos expoeer aux tentatioiis sans 
n^essit^? pourquoi consaorer noire temps i des 
cboses Taines et innliles ? 

Fatties objections 1 les litres ne sont pas des ob* 
jets iuntiles ni tentateors pour tons les hommes* 
Qaant aux enfans et aux hommes enfttns qui ne 
sayent pas les mettre k profit, on peut leur recooi- 
mander de s'en abstenir ; mais jamais les y forcer, 
q»elqae moyen que puisse imagtner la sainte inqui* 
iritiofi; et si Ton paryient k d^tnontr^ cette asser* 
tion> il ftuidni convenir que le projet de censurer 
les litres ne sauroit remplir son but 

On a Mjk vu qa'aucunQ natk>a polic^e n'avoit 
£lil usi^e de cette m^tbode, et que c'dtoit une in- 
tention de la politique modeme. Si les anciens ne 
Font point imaging, ce n*est pas sans doute qu'elle 
ftA bien difficile k d^eouvrir (rien n'est plus ais6 
que de d^fendre*), mais parce qu'ila ne Tout point 

* Let peinet et let prohtbitioas lont k la pon6e des esprita 
let plot bora^ ; on pent let regerder comme le pont aux dnc$ des 
polUiqoes. lis let contid^rent comme une mani^re expeditiTe 
de rem^ier d tout Cependant ane longue experience dcTroit 
bien leur aroir apprit qu*ellet ne remMient d rien. 
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approuv^e. Platon semble bannir les Uyres de.sa 
r^publique ; mais on voit bien que ses loix ^ient 
faites pour one r&publique imaginaire, paisque le 1^ 
gislatear ^toit le premier k lea transgresser^ et que sea 
propres magistratsauroienl eu le droit de le chasser 
pour ses dialogues et ses ^pigrammes graveleuses, 
pour ses lectures journali^res de Sopbron, de Mimtts 
et d'Aristophane, livres remplis dMnfamies, le dernier 
sur-tout, et dont cependant Platon recommandoit 
la lecture k Denjs, qui pouvoit employer son 
temps k tout autre cbose. Aussi^ ni Platon lui- 
mdme, ni les magistras d'aucun pays, ne s^avisi- 
rent jamais de faire observer les loix qu'il a trac^es 
pour sa r^publique imaginaire. 

Si nous voulons subordonner la prease k des 
r^lemens avantageux pour les moeurs, il faudra 
soumettre k la m^me inspection les plaisirs et let 
divertissemens : il faudra des censeurs pour le 
cbant, qui ne permettront que des sons graves et 
doriques; car la musique est encore une source 
de corruption: il en faudra pour la danse, afin 
qu*on n'enseigne aucun geste ind^ent k notre 
jeunesse, chose k laquelle Platon n'a pas maRqii6 
de faire attention: vingt censeurs auront asses 
d*occupation dans chaque maison pour inspecter 
les guitares, les violons et les clavecins; il ne 
faudra pas qu*ils permetteot qu*on jase comme 
on fait aujourd*bui, mais qu'ils riglent tons les dis* 
cours qu'on devra tenir. Et comment empdcher 
la contrebande des soupirs, des declarations et des 
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ttiadriganx qui s'^chapperont k voix basse dsins les 
appartemens ? ne seroDt-ce pas autant de tnarrons * 
qui circuleront sous les yeux in^me du censeur ? 
ne faud^ar^il pas ^galement surveiller les fendtres 
et les balcons ? ne sont-ils pas garnis de 1i?res dont 
lea dangereux frontispices appelleut Tadheteur? 
oil trouver assez de censeurs pour empdcher V^e 
commerce ? 

Cette inquisition ne doit pas se borner ^ la yille^ 
il faudra d^partir des commissaires dans les cam- 
pagnes pour inspecter les livfes des magistrals et 
des m^ndtriers ^ car ils sont les philosophes et les 
romanciers du Village. Et puis, quelle plus grandc! 
source de corruption que notre gloutonnerie domes* 
tique ? oh trou?er assez de censeurs poiir r^gler no^ 
tables et pour empdchef que la multitude n^ 
s'enivre dans les tavernes ? oh ne doit pas non plcis 
labser k chacun la liberty de s'habrller comme il 
Ini plait; la d^ence veut qu'il y ait des censeurs qui 
pr^ident k la coupe des habits. Enfln, qui pourrat 
prohiber les visites oisives et les mauvaises soci^t^s ? 

Tous ces inconv^niens existent, et ils doi- 
ventexister* Un sage gouvernement ne cherch^ 

* On sait que ce mot marron est le terme d'argot en Hbrairie# 
pour ezprimer an livre defendu ou pnbli^ en contravention aax ' 
r^glement^ Unt il est d'instinct uinversel chez nours, que les 
liffes et lean auteurs sont les nigrcs des censeurs. Ces sobri-' 
qoets populaires sont en gin^ral des indices assez s&rs de VitatV 
de situation d*an peuple. En France, on appelle, le peuple,, 
e'eit-i-dire la plus grande partie de la nation, la canaiUe. En 
Angleterre on Tappelle, John Bull, le laureaa. .1 

U 
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pas k les d^truire; il n'en a ni le droit, ni |f 
pouvoir; mais k combiner leur action. ay^Ci h 
bien g^n^ral de la soci^U. Poor am^liorer noUe 
condition, il ne s'agit point de r^liser.les syst^mes 
impraticables de I'Atlantide et d^ TUtopie, mm 
de r^gler sagement le monde dans lequel TEtce 
supreme nous a places, sans oublier que le nud 
entre dans ses parties constitutives. Ce n'est pmA 
en 6tant la liberty de la pre^se, que Ton pourra se 
flatter de parvenir k cette fin, puisque les moiodres 
objets exigeroient la m^me censure ; et qu'aiwr^ 
par cette m^thode, nous ne ferions que nous donner 
des entraves ridicules et inufciles. C'est par les loix 
non Rentes, ou da moins non forties, d^une bonne 
Education, que Platon regarde comme le lien des 
corps politiques, et la base fondamentale des loix 
positives; c*est sur cette base, dis-je, qu*iL.fanA 
Clever TMifice dei moeurs, et non sur Tappni d^- 
scire d'une censure quUl est si facile d'^uder, et 
dont les inconv^niens ne sont jamais compens^ par 
le moindre avantage« 

La negligence et Timpunit^ ne peuvent qu'^tre 
Amestes k tons les gouvernemens : le grand art 
consiste k savoir les choses que Ton doit prohiber, 
celles qu'on doit punir, et celles o& il ne faut employer 
que la persuasion. Si toutes'Ies actions, bonnes 
o,u mauvaises, qui appartiennent k Vkge m6r, poo- 
voient 6tre taill6es, prescrites et contraintes^ la 
vertu ne seroit plus qu*un nom. Comment ponr- 
roit*(m louer un homme de sa bonne condnite^ de 
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Ml probiU^ de sa justice ou de sa temperance i 
QxCih sont fous, ceux qui oseat biftmer la diYine 
Providence, d'avoir souffert que le premier homme 
tomb&t dans le crime ! Lorsque Disu lui donna la 
laison, il Ini donna la liberty de cboisir, car c'est 
eelte faculty qui constitue la raison: autrement, 
Thomme n^et^t 6i6 qu'nne machine. Nous^mdmes^ 
nous n'estimons Famour, les bienfaits, la reconnois^ 
tance, qu'autant quails sont yolontaires. Dieu 
done cr^ le premier homme libre ; c'^toit le seul 
moyen de rendre son abstinence m^ritoire^ et 
pourquoi TEtre snpr^me a-t-il nlis le si^ge des pas- 
sions en noaSi et la foule des plaisirs autour de 
nons, St ce n'est afin que^ modiSr^ par nous, ib de* 
vinssent Tassaisonnement de la vertu ? 

lis sont done bien pen vers^ dans la connois^ 
sance des cboses bumaines, ceux qui s'imaginent 
qu'^carter les objets, c^est ^carter le mal| car^ 
outre quails se reproduisent toujours, quand on 
viendroit k bout d'en d^rober passagirement une 
partie k quelques personnes, cette precaution ne 
pourra jamais s'^tendre k runiversalite, sur-tout 
dans une chose aussi g^n^rale que les livres; et 
quand on y parviendroit, le mal n'en existeroit pas 
moins. Vous pouvez enlever son or k un avare, 
mais il lui*reste toujours un bijou, dont il n'est pas 
en votre pouvoir de le priver ; c'est-^-dire son ava* 
rice. Bannissez tons les objets de conyoitise, en* 
lermez la jeunesse sous des verrous, par cette 
methode, ?ous ne rendrez chastes que ceux qui 

U2 
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r^toient avant d'etre soumis k votre discipline; 
tant il faui de soin et de sagesse, pour bien diriger 
les honines. 

Supposons que, par ces moyens, vous puissiez 
^carter le mal: autant vou9 ^cartez de mattx» 
autant vous 6loigDez de vertus ; car le foods en est 
le m6ine; ils ont une source commune; leur 
existence est proprement relative, et se rapporte i 
des combinaisons ^trang^res au principe qui les 
prodnit. Nous naviguons diversement sur le vaste 
oc^an de la vie*: la raison en est la boussole, 
mais la passion en est le vent. Ce n*est pas dans 
le calme seul que Ton trouve la divinity : Di£u 
marcbe sur les flots, et monte sur les vents. Les 
passions, ainsi que les 6l^mens, quoique n^ pour 
combattre, cependant mSl^es et adoucies, s'unissent 
dans Touvrage de DiEu : il n'a point renvers^ les 
passions ; il n*a fait que les mod^rer, et il les a 
em{doy6es. Clue les gouvernemens soient dociles 
a la nature et k Dieu : il nous recooiimande lit 

^~N<mi naviguoni diversement sur le vaste ocian de la vie, 
&c.] Mirabeau has deviated bat little from hit original ; here, 
heiwefer» he has introduced a passage from Papers Esst^ cm 
Man; bot not with any purticalar aptness of appropriatioQ : 

** On life's vast ocean diversely we sail, 
** Reason the card, bat Passion is the gale ; . 
*' Nor God alone in the still califi we find^ 
*' He moants the storm, and walks upon the wind. 

*' Passions, like Elements, tbo' born to 6ght, 
'* Yet, mixM and soflenM, in his work unite : 
«< These 'tis enough to temper and employ." 
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temperance, la justice, la contineQce, et Dependant 
il verse i^utour de nous les biens avec profusion, et 
il DOU8 donne des desirs illimit^s. Pourquoi les 
l^gislateurs des humains, suivroient-ils uue marche 
contraire, lorsquMI s'agit de rinstruction humaine, 
puisque led livres permis indistinctemeut, peuvent 
k la fois ^purer les vertus, et contribuer h la tj^cou- 
yerte de la v^rit^ ? peut-dtre vaudroit-il inieux ap* 
prendre que la loi qui prohibe est essentiellement 
yaine; iucertaine, et qu'elle repose sur le bien 
comine sur le mal. Si j*avois k choisir, la moindre 
somme de' bien me paroitroit preferable k la suite 
forc^e de la plus grande quantity de mal, car le 
libre d^veloppement d'un £tre vertueux, est sans 
doote plus agr^able k TCtre supreme que la con- 
trainte de dix £tres-vicieux, 

Puisque tout ce que nous voyons, ou que nous 
entendons, soit assis^ soit dans les promenades, soit 
danft les conversations ou dans les voyages, peuft 
8*appeller proprement notre livre, et produit sur 
nous le imdme effet que les Merits; il est Evident 
que, si Ton pe pent supprimer que les livres, cette 
prohibition ne parviendra jamais aux fins qu*elle 
ie propose; si Ton n'envisage que TinterSt des 
mcBurs, qu'on jette les yeux sur Tltalie et sur 
TEspagne, ces nations se sont-elles am^lior^es de* 
puis que I'inquisition a pris k tliche d'y proscrire 
les livres. 

Et si vous voulez une preuve irrevocable de rim* 
{K>68ibilite que cette institution puisse jamais r^m* 
plir son but, considerez les qualites qu'exige la 
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place de censear* Celui qui s'^tablit joge de la* 
naissance oa de la mort d'un livre, qui peut k son 
gr^ le faire entrer dans le mondei ou le replonger 
dans le n^ant, doit, sans doate, Temporter infi- 
niment sor les autres bommes, par ses lumiires oa 
son ^quit^: autrement ii feroit des injustices oa 
des m^prises, ce qui ne seroit pas un moindre mal. 
S'il a le m^rite n^cessaire pour de si importantes 
fonctions, c'est lui imposer une t&che ennuyeiise et 
fBitiguante, c'est vouloir qu'il se consume k lire 
perp^tuellement le premier manuscrit qui se pr6<> 
sentera. En v^rit^, pour pen qu'un homme ap* 
pr^cie son temps et ses Etudes, il ne sauroit se 
charger d'une pareille t&che, mais si Ton ne peut 
esp^rer que les hommes de m^rite se I'imposent^ 
qui ne pr^voit en quelles mains doit tomber la cKg-^ 
niU de censeur } 

Voyons cependant si sous quelque autre rapport 
il peut r^ulter du bien de la censure* C'est d'abord 
un affront et un grand motif de d^couragement pour 
les lettres et pour ceux qui les cultivent, Sur le 
moindre bruit d'une motion pour emp^oher la plu* 
ralit^ des b^n^fices, et distribuer plus Suitable* 
ment les revenus de TiSglise, les pr^lats se sent 
s6cri6s que ce seroit d^courager et {teindre toute 
esp^ce d'erudition. Mais je n'ai jamais trouT^ de 
raison de croire que Texistence de connoissances 
humaines tint ^ Texistence du clerg^ s et j'ai tou* 
jours regards ce propos sordide comme indigne de 
tout homme d'^glise auquel on laissoit rabsoltl 
n^cessaire. Si done vous 6tes destin^^ milords et 
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ittessieurs, k d^courager enti^rement^ non la troupe 
mercenaire des faux savans, mais ceux que leur 
Tocation appelte k cultiver les lettres, sans autre 
motif que de serVir Dibu et la T^rit^, peut-6tre 
aussi dans Tattente de cette renomtn^e future et 
des ^log^s de la poster! t^, que le ciel et les 
hommes assignent pour recompense k ceux dont 
les ouvrages contribuent au bonheur de rhumaniU^ 
sHl faUt, dis-je^ que vous les d^couragiez absolu^ 
ftient^ sachez que vous ne pouvez pas leur faire un 
plus grand outrage que celui de vous m^fier de 
feur jugement et de leur honni^tet^, au point de les 
souiiiettre k un tuteur sous lequel ils ne puissent 
Jamais donner Tessor k leur pens^e. 

£t quelle difference y aura-t-il entre Tbomme de 
lettres et Penfant qu'on envoie k T^oole, si, deiivr^ 
delaft^rule, il faut qu'il tombe sous la touche da 
Censeur ? si, semblables aux themes d'un ecolier, 
des ouvrages travaili^s avec soin, ne peuvent voir 
le jour sans la revision prompte ou tardive d'un 
apptobateur? Celui qui, dans sa patrie, se voit 
prive de la liberty de ses actions, nVt-il pas lieu 
de crbife qu'on Vy regarde cothme un Stranger, oil 
tomme un fou ? 

Un homme qui ^crit apelle toute sa raison k 
ton secours. Apr^s avoir pris tous les renseigne- 
mens possibles sur le sujet qu'il traite, il ne se con* 
iente pas de ses recherches et de ses m^itations; 
il consulte encore des amis. Si toutes ces precau- 
tions dans Facte le moins Equivoque de la matu- 
rity de son esprit, si les ann^es enti^res qu*il y em- 
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/ ploie et les preuves ant^ieures de son habileti^ ne 

^^J peaveut jamais rassurer sur son compte^ \ moins 

\ que le fruit de ses yeilles ne passe sous les yeux 

\ d'un censeur^ quelquefois plus jeune^ moins jadU 

Vpieuifi et peut-^tre ignorant absolument c^ qa^ 

^p*e8t que d^^crire ; en un mot, si Tauteur, ^hap- 

pant ^ la proscription, ne pent, apr^ plusieurs 

d^lais, se presenter k I'lmpression que comme un 

mineur accompagn^ de qelui qui le tient sous 

sa tqt^le ; s'il fau( tenfin, que 1^ signs^ture du cen- 

seur lui serve de caution et g^trantisse au public 

qu*il n^est ni corrupteur, ni imb^ille, c'eft 

avUir, c*est d^grader k la fois Tauteur et le 

livre, et fl^trir en quelque sorte la dignity d^ 

lettres. 

Comment un ^crivain qui eraint de voir mutiler 
ses meilleures pens^es, et d'etre forc^ de publier 
un ouyrage imparfait, ce qui sans doute est la plus 
cruelle vexation, comment cet ^crivain osera-t-il 
donner Tessor k son g^nie? oil trouvera-t-il cette 
noble assurance qui cpnvient it celui qui enseigne 
des v^rit^ no)iveIles et s^ns laquelle vaudroit autant 
qu'il se t{kt } s'il sait que toutes sies phrases seront 
soumises ^ IMnspection et ^ la correction d'un 
Censeur qpi pei;t, au gr^ de son caprice, effS^cer 
ou alt^rer.qe qui ne s'accordera point avec son 
bumeur r^priqaante qu'il appelle son jugement? 
s'il sait qu'^ 1^ vqe de la p^antesque approbation, 
^e lecteur malin jettera le volume, en se moqu^Ht 
du docteur qu'pn m^ne par les lisi^res? 

Q^i'on examine les. livres munis d'approbat|on> 
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pQ verra qn'ils ne contienneot que les td^ le» 
plus communes, et par qela mSme souvent les 
plus fausses. En effet, d^apr^ sa missioq, le oen- 
. seur ne pent laisser circuler que les yitiUs triviale^ 
pour lesquelles ce n'^toit pas la peine d'^crire,' oi) 
]es erreurs favoris^es« Par un abus encore plqs 
deplorable, quand il s'agit d'imprimer ou de r^im- 
prinaer les ceuvres d*un ^crivain mort depuis long** 
temps, > et dont la reputation est consacr^e, s'y 
trouve-t-il une pens^e feconde, echapp^e au z^Ie 
de Tentbousiasme ? il faudra qu'elle p^risse sous le 
scalpel de la censure. Ainsi, par la timidity, la 
pr^somption ou I'incapacite d'un censeur, Topinion 
d*un grand bomme sera perdue pour la posterity, 
^ • . Si ceux qui en ont le pouvoir ne s'empressent 
pas de remedier k cet abus, s'ils permettent qu'on 
traite aussi indignement les productions orpbelioes 
des grands bommes, quelle sera done la condition 
4e ces ^tres privil^gi^s, qui auront Je malbeur 
d'aVoir d|i g^nie? ne faudra-t-il pas qu*iU 
cessent d'instruire ou qu'ils apportent le plui^ 
grand soin k cacber leurs connoissances^ puisque 
1 'ignorance, la paresse, la sottise, deviendront lea 
qualit^s les plus desirables et les seules qui 
pourront assurer le bonheur et la tranquillity de 
la vie? 

Et comme c*est un m^pris particulier pour 
pbaque aqteur vivant, et une indignity plus outran 
l^eante encore pour les morts, n*est*ce pas aossi 
d^grader et avilirtoute la nation? II m*est im^ 
possible de comprendre par quelle adress? on pour> 
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roit renfermer dans vingt tdtes, quelqaes bonneif 
qu'on les suppose^ le jugement de savoir, Tesprit 
et r^rnditioa de tout ud peuple. Encore moint 
concevrai-je la n^cessit^ qu'elles en aient la sunn* 
tendance, quetoutes les id^s passent k leur couloir, 
et que ceite monnoie ne puisse avoir de coiirs si 
elle ti*est pas frapp^ k leur coin. L'intelligence 
et la y^t^ ne sont pas des denr^ propres an 
monopole, ni dont on doive soumettre le comoierce 
k des r^glemens particuliers. £h quoi I pretend-" 
on les emmagasiner et les marquer comme nos 
draps et nos laines 1 Quelle bonteuse servitude^ s'tt 
faat que vingt censeurs taillent toutes les plumes 
dont nous voudrons nous servir ! 

Si Ton vouloit punir un auteur qui, contre sa 
ruson et sa conscience, se seroit permis des 
ouvrages scandaleux et attentaloires k VhonntieU 
publique^ queUe plus grande fl^rissure pourroit-on 
hit infltger, que d'ordonner qu'k Tavenir toutes ses 
autres productions seroient r^vi^^set ne paroitroient 
qu'avec Tattache d'un censeur. £t c'est toute une 
nation I c'est Tuuiversalit^] des gens de lettrer 
quW r^uit k cette condition buiniliante! On 
laisse des d^biteurs, des coupables mdme aller sur 
leur parole; et un livre inoffensif ne pourra se pr^ 
senter dans le monde sans qu'on voie son gedier 
sur le frontispice ? N'est-ce done pas Ik un affront 
pour le peuple? n*est-ce pas supposer toute la 
classe des lecteurs dans un ^tat d'ineptie ou de 
perversity qui demande qu*on dirige leurs lectures f 
Croit-6n que si Ton n'avmt pas cette charity pour 
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Mx» lb n'aoroient jamais Tesprit jAe prendre la 
bonne nourriiure et de laisser le poison ? 

£n nn moi, on ne pent pas regarder la cepsard 
des livres cooime une nufetbode dict^e par ht sagesse; 
car, si c*iStoit un moyen sage, il faudroit Tappliquer 
JL tout ; il n'y auroit pas de raison pour qu'on s'en 
servit pour les livres, plui6t que pour toute autre 
chose i c'est-lk sans doute une inrincible d^aKms<« 
tration que ce moyen p'est bon k rien. 

£t de peur, messieurs, qu*on ne fousdiseque 
ce d^conragement des gens de lettres sous la ferule 
des censeurs, n'est qu'une crainte chim^ique, 
souffrez que je vous rapporte ce que j'ai vu et ce 
que j'ai entendu dans les pays oil r^gne cette espice 
de tyrannic. Lorsque je me sais trouv^ parmi les 
gens de lettres de ces nations, car j'ai eu quelquC'^ 
fois cet honneur, ils n*ont cess^ de me C^liciter 
d'etre n^ dans un pays qu*ils supposoient libre; 
tandis qu'eux-m^mes, ils ne faisoient autre chose 
que d^plorer la servile condition k laqnelle les gens 
instmits se trouvoient r^uits parmi eux. lis pr^ 
lendoient qu'ainsi s'^toit perdue la gloire des lettres 
en Italic, et que depuis plusieurs anuses on n'y 
iterivoit plus que de plates adulations, de coupables 
mensonges, ou d*iusipides niaiseri^s. C'est-Uque 
j*ai visiU le c^l^re Galilee, blanchi dans les fers de 
rinquisition, pour avoir eu sur Tastronomie des 
<^inions diffSrentes de celles des approbateurs 
Iranciscains et dominicains. Quoique je fusse fort 
bien que TAngleterre g^missoit sous le joug de la 
pti^lature, je recevois tidanmoins comme un gage 
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de son bonbeur k venir, la certitude actuelie de 
sa liberty que je trouvois si bien ^tablie entre 
toutes les nations. J'ignorots cependant que ma 
patrie renrermoit alors dans son sein les dignek 
auteurs de sa d^livrance, qui ne sera jamais oubli^ 
qudque r^olution que le monde doive subir. 
Mais, lorsque j'entendois les gens de lettres des 
autres contuses g^mir sur Tinquisitioil qui les, asser- 
yissoit ; je ne croyois pas qu'un projet de censure 
d4t forcer ceux de mon pays k former de pareilles 
plaiiites contre le parlement Elles ^toient g£n^- 
rales quand je me suis permis de m'y joiadre ; ce 
n'est point ma cause particuli&re dont j'ai entrepris 
la defense y c*est la cause commune de tous ceux 
qui cultivent les lettres et consacrent leurs veilles k 
^clairer les hommes. 

Que ferez-vbus donc» messieurs ? Supprimerez- 
vous cette brillante moisson de lumi^res qui, de 
jour en jour, nous promet une r^olte si beureuse ? 
la soumettrez-vous k Toligarchie de vingt monopo* 
leurs pour quails ram^nent les temps de dissette et 
affament enti^rement nos esprits? Croyez que 
ceuz qui donnent up semblable Conseil ne sont pas 
moins ennemis de T^tat^ que s'ils conseilloient de 
TOUS supprimer vous-mdmes, 

£a effet, si Ton cherche la cau^e imm^iate 
de la liberty de penser et d^^rire^ on ne la trouvera 
ique dans la liberty douce et bumaine de votre 
gou?ernement« Cette liberty que nous devons 
k TOtre valeur et k votre sagesse fut toujours 
la m^ du g^nie. Q'^t elle qui, pareille k TinBu^ 
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ence des cieux^ est veniie toat-&-coup ^¥er et 
Yivifier no8 esprits. Vous ne poovez maintenaot 
nous rendre nioins ^lair^s^ moins. avides de la 
T^rit^^ k moins que vons ne commenciez par le 
devenir vous-mSmes ; k moins que vous ne d^tnii-' 
siez votre ouvrage, en renversant de vos proprea 
mains T^difice de la liberty. 

Nous pouvons encore rentrer dans Tignorance^ 
dans Tabrutissement, dans la servitude. Mais 
auparavant, ce qui n'est pas possible, il faut que 
Vous deveniez oppresseurs, despotes, tyrans> comme 
Tetoient ceux dont vous nous avez affranchis. Et 
si nous sommes plus intelligens, si nos pens^s 
ont pris un nouvel essor; en(in, si nous sommes 
devenus capables de grandes choses, n'est-ce pas 
une suite de vos propres vertus qui se sont iden- 
tifi<6es en nous? pouvez^vous les y ^touffer sans 
renouveller et renforcer cette loi barbare, qui 
donnoit aux p^res le droit d'^orger leursenfans? 
Et qui pourra se chatter alors de conduire-mi 
troupeau d'aveugles? Otez-moi toutes.les autres 
liberies ; mais laissez-moi oelle de parler et d'^crire 
selon ma conscience* 

Et quel temps fat jamais plus favorable k la 
liberty de la presse? le temple de Janus est ferrn^;- 
c*est- ji*dire, on ne se bat plus pour des mots ; ce 
seroit faire injure k la v^rit^, que de croire qu'elle 
pAt £tre arrachee par le vent des doctrines con- 
traires : qu'elles en viennent aux mains, et vous 
verrez de quel cdt^ restera la victoire. La v^rit^ 
eut-elle jamais le dessous quand eile fut attaqu^e 
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i^ d^cauvert, et qu'on Itti liussa Ja liberty de $f 
difendre ? R^fater librement Terreur est \e plw 
f6r moyeh de la d^truire* daelle contradiction ne 
seroit^e pas, si, tandis que I'homme sage nous 
exhorteroit k fouiller avidement par-toot potw 
d^coovrir le tr6sor cacb^ de la y^rit^, le gouveme* 
ment venoit arrdter nos recfaercbes et soamettre no(» 
ponnoissances k des loix probibitives ? 

LorsqQ*an bomme a creus^ la profonde mine des 
ooBnoissances bummnes, lorsqu*il en a extrait le» 
d^oufertes qa*il vent mettre au grand jour, il anne 
ses raisonnemens pour leur d^ense ; il telaircit et 
diteute les objections. Ensuite, ii appelle son 
adversaire dans la plaine, et loi offre Tavantage da 
lieu, duf^nt et dusoleiL Car se cacber, tendre 
des embfiicbes, s'^tablir sur le pont ^troit de la 
censure, oil Ti^resseur soit nteessairement oblige 
de passer; quoiqUe toutes ces pr^autions puissent 
s^accorder a?ec la valeur militaire, c*est toujours 
urn signe de foiblesse et de couardise dans la guerre 
de la v^rit^ Qui pent douter de sa force ^ternelle 
et invincible? qu'a-t-elle besoio pour triompber 
de police ni de probibitiou ? ne sont-ce pas Ik les 
armes favourites de I'erreor ? accordez k la vdrit^ 
un plus libre d^veloppement sous quelque forme 
qu'elle se pr^nte; et ne vous avisez pas de Ten- 
cbainer tandis qu'elle dort, car elle cesseroit de 
parler son langage. Le vieux Prot^ ne rendit 
des oracles que lorsqu'il ^toit garrot^ Mais la 
vAriU dans cet ^t prend toute sorte de figures, 
excepts la sienne; peut-Strc m£me conforme-t- 
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tile » Toix aux temps et anx circomtances^ 
joaqn^k oe qu'oo la sanme de redevemr dle^ 

' Eh J fli nous n'aviaos que la cbarit^ poar guide, 
decomUen tie chosed ne nous reposerioDS-nous pa$ 
fur la coascience des autres ! 

La moiudre division dans les corps nous troid>Ie 
et nous alarme, et nous ne prenous, aucun soin de 
rassembler les membres ^pars de la v^rit^^ qui fer- 
ment cependant la flots, i^re de toutes les scissions 
la plus funeste detoutes lea ruptures* £st-il qnelque 
chose qui d'abord ressemble plus k Terreur qu'une 
v^rit6 qui lutte centre des pr^jug^s que le temps a 
Qonsacr^ ? On peut done affir4ner que la censure 
empdehera moins d'erreurs qu'elle ne proscrira 
de v^rit^. Pourquoi nous parler continuellement 
du danger des nouydles opinions, puisque Top^nion 
la plus dangereuse est celle des personnes qui veu-< 
lent qu'on ne pense et qu'on ne parle que par leur 
ordre ou par leur permission ? d*ailleurs> il ne fiaut 
pas croire que les erreurs et les fausses doctrines ne 
soient point n^cessaires k T^conomie morale du 
monde. Si tout-ii-coup la v^riU se pr^ntoit k 
90US dans tout son ^clat, elle accableroit notre 
foiblesse, et nos yeux ne pourroient en soutenir le 
spectacle. L'erreur est le nuage qui s'interpose 
entr'elle et nous, et qui, ne se dissipant que par 
degr^, nous prepare k recevoir le jour de la 
T^it^. 

Ei^fitn, les erreurs sent pfesque aussi communes 
4an3 les bons gou?erjiemens que dans les mau- 
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nisr, Car, quel est le magistrat dont la religioo ne 
pause dtre surprise, sor-tout si Ton met des entir^fes 
k la liberty de la presse ? mais redresser prompte- 
ment et volontairement les erreurs dans lesqoelles 
on est tornb^, et pr^fi^reraatriste plaisir d'encbainer 
les bommes, celoi de les ^clairer ; c*est une vertn 
qui r^pond k la grandeur de vos actions^ et k la- 
quelle seule peuvent pr6teadre les mortels les plos 
.dignes et les plus sages. 



Tels sent les raissonemens victorieux auxquels 
TAngleterre doit peut-Stre le bieofait de la liberty 
de la presse. Voulez-vous savoir k quel point Tex^ 
p^rience y a confirm^ la th^orie, et combien il est 
vrai que cette inappreciable liberty est nonsenle* 
ment le palladium de toutes les liberty, mats le 
pbare du gouvemement ; ^coutez ces paroles 
pleines de sens et de sagesse d'un penseur profondy 
qui a etudie ce pays toute sa viei et donn^ en pea 
de lignes le r^sultat le plus lumineux que je con-" 
noisse sur les v^ritables causes de la prosp^il^ 
britannique. II faut le remettre sous les yeux du 
lecteur ce fragment vraiment pr^ieux^ car son 
auteur a trop pr^sum^ de nous ea croyant qu'il 
seroit assez remarqu6 au milieu d'uue m^a-' 
physique tr^s-subtile et des calculs n^cessaire-^ 
ment un peu arides, par lesquels il a voulu 
Tappllquer. 
' Ce n'est point Tfaabilet^^ dit M. de Casaux^ ce 
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n'est point Tint^grit^ des miDistres anglois qui font 
et qui assurent k jamais la prosp^rit^ de TAngle- 
terre^ puisque TAngleterre eat, comme tons les au- 
trespays, beaucoup de ministres fort ordinaires et 
tr^s-peu d'immacul^s« 

Ce n'est point Texistence perp^tuelle d'une op- 
position d^cid^e/ouverte, sans crainte, int^ress^e k 
tout disputer aux ministres, puisqu'il est possible 
que le minist^re et Topposition trouvent un plus 
grand int^rSt k se r^unir^ puisque le fait a plus 
d'une fois constats cette possibility*, et puisqu'il 
rfeulteroit finalement de cette coalition Toppressiau 
du peuple et Tesclavage du prince, qui suit tou- 
jours de bien pr^s Toppression du peuple. 

Ce n'est point la liberty des voix dans les 
Elections; puisque la tr^s-grande majority des 
^lecteurs, sans talens et sans lumiires, ne cqnnois- 
sent et ne peuvent connoitre ni le caract^re ni la 
capacity des candidats; puisqu'il est. absurde de 
supposer une vraie liberty avec ce d^faut de con- 
noissance ; et qu'ainsi, k parler strictement, il n'y 
a dans les Elections en Angleterre ni voix^ 
ni liberty. 

Ce n'est point la liberty des suffrages dans les 
deux chambres, qui cependant r^unissent tant de 
lumiires^ et qui pourroient cons^uemment rdunir 
tant de yoix ; puisque la tr^s-grande majority dans 
une chambre comme dans Tautre, est toujours 
pour le minist^re, jusqu'k Tinstant qui prdc^de 

^ Cttte Strange amalgame 8*y d^gne p«r le mot codliticn. 
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celui oil le minist^re va changer, et qa*il est 
coDtre nature que le ministre ne se trompe jamais. 

Ce n*est point la distinction et Tind^pendance 
respective des commnnes^ des pairs et da roi jointes 
k la n^cessit^ de leur accord poor former une loi 
qaelcbnque : on le prouve par trois raisons d^isives. 

Premiirement^ dans un Etat ou Ton ne trouve- 
roit ni nobles^ ni roi^ une assemble unique y seroit 
n^cessairement compos^e d'hommes igSLUX, et 
cependant il suffiroit popr y r^unir tons les avan- 
tages de la legislation angloise, que cette assemble 
d^hommes ^gaux se partage&t en trois comit^, 
dont le second ne s'occuperoit d*une proposition, 
qu*apr^s qu*elle auroit ^t^ d^battue et agr^^ dans 
le premier, et dont le troisi^me ne pourroit s'en 
saisir qu*apr^ qu'elle auroit 6ti Agv66 par les deux 
autres, ni lui donner force de loi qn^apr^s que les 
deux premiers auroient agr^ les changemens qu'ils 
jugeroient k propos d'y faire, ou bien qu'ib 
auroient d^clar^, aprh deliberation, adherer k 
YdLTxhti de deux autres tel qu'ils Tanroient re9U. 
Maintenant^ si chacun des trois comit^s devenoit k 
son tour le troisi^me, si chacun d'eux devenoit k 
son tour le premier, quel avantage auroit sur c^te 
organisation simple, Torganisation mixte si vant^ 
de TAngleterre, dont rAm^rique voulut trop, pent* 
^tre, se rapprocher. 

Secondement, en supposant la monarcbie la 
plus absolue, et le ministre le plus d^id^ k 
paroltre prononcer sur tout, il suffiroit k ce mini^stre, 
pour r^unir tons les avantages de la legislation 
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aogloiie, de r^onir, nMmportante par quel moyeo, 
avant de prononcer $ur quoique ce soit^ toutes les 
connoissances qui existeroient dans 7 k 800 tttes 
pareilles k celles qui composent le corps I^gislatif 
de cette fi^re nation. 

Enfin^ on a vu plus d'une fois en Angleterre, le 
roi^ la majority des pairs^ et celle des communes se 
r6unir sur des mesures qui eussent pen k peu et 
sourdement ^tabli dans ce pays de la liberie, xxnp 
aristocratie terrible, finalement aussi funeste au 
prince qu'elle paroitroit servir, qu*au peuple qui en 
seroit la premiere victime *. 

Non, ce a'est point k ces moyens si vant^ que 
TAngleterre doit cette prosp^rit^ qui ^nne, cette 
richesse qu*on envie, cette puissance encore capable 
de tout maintenir, quoiqu'elle eiit mal-adroitement 
tent£ de tout subjuguer. C'est k cette ^p^e de 
Damocl^, par- tout en Angleterre suspendue sur la 
tSte de quiconque m^iteroit dans le secret de son 
cceur, quelque projet funeste au prince et au 
peuple } r6p6e tombe au premier pas qu*il fait 
pour Tex^cuten C*est k ce principe inculqu^ dans 
toptes les tStes angloises, que celle d'un seul 
bomme ne renferme pas toutes les id^es; que le 
meilleur avis ne pent dtre que celui qui r^sulte de 
la combinaison de tons ; qu'il n*a besoin que d'etre 

* Voycz Tafikire desWilks, voyezccllcde PAm^riqac, yoyez 
celle de plosieun bills relatifii & Tlnde, et n'oobliez pas le der- 
nier acte qui ezpliqae^ diUon^ ce qui n'aroit jamais iii dit, et 
declare comme interpretation, le coniraire de ce que tout le 
monde avoit pens^, tout Ic monde, except^ le ministre qui s'etoit 
bien garde de le dire. 
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d^clar^ pour Stre seDti, et devenir aussi-t6t line 
propria g^Q^rale qui constate un droit ^gal i 
touted les consequences qui en d^rivent; que celui 
qui craint de soumettre ses id^es k la discussion de 
ceu^ dont elles doivent former la propriety, si elles 
8ont utiles, est un ennemi public que chacun doit se 
h^ter de d^noncer, et que b^ni doit 6tre Tinponnu 
mime qui le d^nonce par la voie publique de rim* 
pression. 

Enlevez k I'Angleterre Tunique moyen de con- 
server ce principe dans toute son Anergic ; enlevez- 
lui la liberty de la presse; liberty que chaque 
ministre, en Angleterre comme ailleurs, voudroit 
an^antir pendant soil ministire, et remplacerpar 
un ordre absolu de se prosteruer devant toutes ses 
b6?ues ; enlevez, dis-je, k TAngleterre la liberty de 
la presse, et malgr^ toutes les ressources de son 
admirable constitution, les b^vues minist6rielles, si 
rares en Angleterre, s'y succdderont aussi rapide- 
xnent qu^ailleurs: et m&me on y dormira plus 
tranquillement qu'ailleurs; d'abord sur les b^vues 
minist^rielles, et ensuite sur tons les attentats des 
xninistres, parce qu'on y sera plus rassur^ par 
Tombre d*une opposition qui ne tardera pas k t6- 
clamer secritement et obtenir de la m£me mani^re 
le partage des dipouiUes et du prince et du peuplci 
et bient6t la Nation la plus florissante ne sera qu'un 
objet de piti^ pour tons ceux dont elle excita Tenvie 
et m^rita Tadmiration. Transportez, au contrairCy 
pen k peu la liberty de la presse en Turquie ; in- 
ventez, car il n'existe pas, inventez un moyen d'en 
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fmire parvenir les fruits jusqu'au grand-seigneur par 
cPautres mains que celles d'un yisir, qui peuvent si 
aisSment tout corrompre^ et bient6t nul visir n'osera 
tromper son maitre i tout visir consultera la voix 
du peuple avant d& faire tonner la sienne ^ et 
bientdt la Turquie, riche de toutes les facult^s de 
son territoire et de son immense population, sera 
plus puissante, et non moins respect^e que cette 
Angleterre si puissante et si respect^e aujourd'hui. . • 
Combien nous en sommes loin, avec tant de droits 
d*y pr^tendre, tant de moyens d*y parvenir ! 

O vous, qui bientdt repr^senterez les Fran9ois $ 
Vous, qu'on n'e^t jamais assemble, si dans la main 
des hommes le malheur de semer le d^rdre et la 
mine, et de rester sans pouvoir, ne suivoit pas in6- 
vitablement le funeste pouvoir de tout faire ; vous, 
qu'on assemble pour tout reg^n^rer, parce que s'il 
reste encore quelque chose k detruire, il ne 
reste plus d'bommes cr^dules k tromper; vous, qui 
r^pondrez, non pas k la France seule, mais k Tbu- 
manit^ entiire de tout le bien que vous n'aurez 

pas procur6 k votre patrie I Tremblez, si 

semblables aux rois, ou plutdt ^ leurs ministres, 
vous croyez tout savoir ou pouvoir tout ignorer 
sans honte, parce que vous pourrez tout com- 
mander avec impunity. Obliges de tout savoir 
pour decider sur tout, quand TEurope vous ^coute, 
comment saurez-vous tout, si tons ne sont pas 
dcout^ ? comment saurez-vous tout, si un seul 
homme ^clair^, le plus ^clair^ peut-Atre, mais le 
plus timide, croit se compromettre s*il ose parler ? 
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• «.. . que la premise de voa loix .... la pre- 
miere ! sans elle la meilleure (si la meilleure 

pouvoit exister sans elle) seroit bient6t ^lod^ ou 
viol^e, et tdt ou tard, elle seule assureroit la pros- 
p^rit^ de Tempire fran9ois • . • • Que la premiere de 
Tos loix consacre k jamais la liberty de la presse, 
la liberty la plus inviolable^ la plus illimit^e : qu'dle 
imprime le sceau du mipris public sur le front de 
rignorant qui craindra les abus de cette liberty ; 
qu'elle d^voue ii Tex^cration universelle le sc^I^rat 
qui feindra de les craindre • • • . le miserable ! il 
veut encore tout opprimer; il en regrette les 
moyens; il rugit dans son coeur de les voir 
^cbapper 1 

4 Decembre 1788. 
P. S, On imprimoit cette feuille lorsque Tarrdt^ 
du parlement de Paris, du 5 de ce mois, a para : 
et certes, c'est aujourd^bui que les bons citoyens 
doivent lui rendre grace ; car si ce corps judiciaire 
et non politique est sorti du cercle de sa jurisdic-^ 
tion^ c'est du nioins cette fois au profit de la nation, 
et la profession de fbi quMl publie, veritable pro- 
gramme de la declaration des droits sur laquelle 
doit Stre fondle la liberty particuli^re et publique^ 
est exempte enfin de toute ambiguity. 

Attachement aux anciennes formes sagemenk 
limits. 

Repr^entation Equitable clairement indiqu6e. 
Doctrine des subsides invariablement pos^e. 
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Responsabilit^ des ministres^seule base de rinvio- 
lable respect de Vautorit^ royale, nettement dtablie. 

Libert^ individuelle des citoyens imperieuseaient 
r^clam^e, 

Pouvoir l^gislatif reconnu k la nation pr^sid^e 
par son roi. 

LiBERTE^ DE LA PREssE, garant unique, garant 
sacr^ de ces beaux droits ; ubeete^ de la presse, 
soile ressource prompte et certaine des gens de bien 
contre les mdchans, liberty de la presse ^nergique- 
ment invoqu^e 

Yo\\ky vo\\k sans doute un grand bienfait ; voil^ 
le drapeau de ralliement pour la nation; voil^ 
le rameau de paix qui doit dissiper toutes les 
m^fiances et r^unir tons les roeux • . • . qu'ils 
s'abreuvent de leur propre venin, ceux qui esp^- 
roient, ou int^resser les corps k repousser Tassembl^e 
nationale, ou diviser les ordres et incendier les 
provinces assez pour la rendre impossible: nous 
aureus une constitution, puisque Tesprit public a 
fait de tels progr^s, de telles conquStes ; nous 
aurons une constitution, peut-£tre mdme sans de 
grands troubles civils, qui, apr^s tout^ valent mieux 
qu'un mauvais ordre legal ; nous aurons une con- 
stitution, et la France atteindra enfin au d^?eloppe- 
ment de ses hautes destinies. 

THE END. 



CHARLES WOOD, Printer, 
Poppin*S' Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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